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COMMUNICATION TO THE MAYOR AND CITY 
COUNCIL RELATING TO THE TEST RUN OF THE 
CHESTNUT HILL STONE CRUSHER. 



Boston, December 10, 1908. 

To the Honorable the Mayor and City Council : 

Gentlemen, — ^Under date of March 2, 1908, the Commission 
submitted a report based upon an investigation made by Mr. 
S. Whinery, C. E., into the operation of the stone crushing 
plants. It was there shown that these plants had been 
operated at an annual loss to the city of about $100,000, and 
the Commission recommended their immediate abandonment 
and the purchase of all the crushed stone needed by the city 
in open market upon competitive bids. 

In a letter to the Mayor, dated May 29, 1908, the Com- 
mission stated that it regretted to leam that the Brighton 
crushing plant was to be started up shortly, and called 
attention to the fact that neither the Superintendent of 
Streets nor the Chief Engineer of the department was in favor 
of reopening the plant, or believed that any permanent good 
would be accomplished by doing so. The Commission pointed 
out that even if the results at first should be favorable they 
would not be permanently so, and renewed its recommenda- 
tion that all the city crusher plants be at once dismantled 
and sold. 

On June 1, 1908, the Mayor addressed the following com- 
munication to the Commissiou: 

June 1, 190S. 
Nathan Matthews, Esq., Chairman, 

Boston Finance Commission, Boston: 

Dear Sir, — Previous to the receipt of your letter regarding 
stone crushers, at the behest of certain city employees who professed 
their confidence at their ability to turn the present tide of extrava- 
gance in the operation of stone crushers, I gave them a promise 
that for a limited time I should allow them the use of one crusher 
for experimental purposes. For their part they selected the ledge 
in Brighton. 
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4 Crusher Test. 

I am not at the present time prepared to state what my own 
opinion is as to the probable result of this exepriment, but inas- 
much as it is apt to be a matter of considerable conmient, I shall 
appreciate the favor if you will have Messrs. Metcalf & Eddy 
detail an employee for a special supervision of the work on this 
ledge in order not only that we may both have information first 
hand; but also so that there will be no question as to its reliability. 

This man will be paid by the Street Department, which will pre- 
vent any additional drain upon your commission's appropriation. 

Very truly, 

G. A. HiBBARD, 

Mayor. 

In compliance with the request contained in this letter the 
Commission asked Messrs. Metcalf & Eddy to detail a man, 
at the expense of the Commission, to watch the progress of 
the work and to report the results. 

The Brighton crusher was accordingly started up and a test 
run of three months was made, from June 11 to September 10, 
1908. The best men in the department were selected for the 
work, and taking both the plant and the ledge into account, 
the Brighton ledge is the most economical to operate of those 
owned by the city. An account was kept of the work and 
its costs, and reports have been made to the Commission both 
by Messrs. Metcalf & Eddy and by the Superintendent of 
Streets. The difference in the actual cost of the work as 
reported from these two sources is nominal, being only about 
2 per cent. 

The cost for labor, fuel and supplies is shown in the follow- 
ing table : 



Superintendent 
of Streets. 



Metcaif & Eddy. 



Labor 

Teaming 

Fuel, oil, waste and powder 

Miscellaneous supplies and repairs 
Total 



$6,338 29 

1,328 10 

779 82 

136 31 



$8,582 52 



$6,578 25 

1«329 40 

746 14 

119 78 



$8,773 57 



To these figures should be added an allowance for the 
use of the tools which, as figured by the Superintendent of 
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Streets at 20 per cent, of the first cost (S568.46)," amounts 
to $113.69; also an allowance for interest and depreciation 
on the crushing plant. The latter item has not been figured 
by the Superintendent of Streets, but has been estimated 
by Messrs. Metcalf & Eddy to amount to $149.25 a month, 
or $447,75 for the three months. 

The number of tons of stone crushed is estimated by 
Messrs. Metcalf & Eddy at 8,953, and by the Street Depart- 
ment at 8,991. 

Taking the Superintendent of Street's figures for the cost 
of labor, fuel and supplies ($8,582.52), and his allowance 
for the use of tools ($113.69), and Messrs. Metcalf & Eddy's 
estimates of the proper allowance for interest and deprecia- 
tion ($447.75), we have a total of $9,143.96, which for 8,991 
tons amounts to $1,017 per ton, or substantially $1 per ton. 

Messrs. Metcalf & Eddy report that taking into account 
the actual prices charged by contractors for crushed stone 
delivered on the cars at their crushers, and the actual cost 
to the contractor of furnishing crushed stone at the crusher 
at a small temporary plant in this vicinity, the cost to the 
city to quarry and crush the stone in this test was nearly 
twice as much as the cost to a contractor under similar 
conditions. 

Notwithstanding that the crew employed on this job con- 
sisted of the best men that could be found in the department, 
the efficiency of the force was not great. This is indicated 
by the excessive cost of production and is confirmed by the 
observations of Messrs. Metcalf & Eddy as noted in their 
report. Moreover, if the work had been done in the winter, 
as has been the custom, the cost would have been still higher. 
Finally, no account has been taken of the loss of interest and 
taxes on the quarry, nor of central office charges. 

This experiment clearly demonstrates the folly of attempt- 
ing to crush stone by day labor directly employed by the 
department, and confirms the conclusions reached by the 
Commission in its former report. No possible object can be 
gained by the further operation of this or any of the city 
quarries, and the Commission renews its recommendation 
that all be dismantled and sold. Of the eight crusher plants 
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owned by the city at the date of Mr. Whmery's recommenda- 
tion, five have been dismantled and sold for about $10,000. 
Of those remaining, one, the Ritchie-street plant, is worth 
only its value as junk; another, that at Codman street, is a 
good plant, but the ledge is practically exhausted, and the 
third, at Chestnut Hill, is a fair plant situated in a good 
ledge. The two former should be disposed of at once, and 
the Chestnut Hill plant used only if a favorable competitive 
contract can be secured for working it. 

Respectfully submitted. 

The Finance Commission, 

by 

Nathan Matthews, 

Chairman. 
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COMMUNICATION TO THE MAYOR AND CITY 
COUNCIL RELATING TO THE MUNICIPAL 
PRINTING PLANT. 



Boston, December 14, 1908. 

To the Honorable the Mayor and City Council : 

Gentlemen, — On March 1, 1897, the City of Boston 
established a municipal printing plant, purchasing from a 
private individual a very inferior plant, paying therefor 
$30,000, a price then believed by many to be exorbitant. In 
addition, the purchase during the first year of new type, 
furniture and other incidentals brought the total cost to 
$42,031.03. In 1899 the city resorted to a loan for "working 
capital'' for the plant of $10,000, through the sale of ten year 
bonds. The requirements for interest and sinking fund for 
these bonds have been each year and are now being paid not 
from the receipts of the department but from the tax levy, 
an absolutely indefensible proceeding. 

That this was an improvident purchase appears from the 
statement made in the department's annual report for 
1900-01, page 6, that during the four years which had elapsed 

practically the entire plant of the department as originally pur- 
chased has been sold or laid aside. 

An expert employed in 1902 to investigate the department 
said of the results of its operation up to that time (City 
Document 62 of 1902, Part II.) : 

It is evident that the prospects of success for the Municipal 
Printing Plant, viewed as a business operation, are discouraging. 
Here is an experiment in municipal control, a municipal industry 
endowed with every advantage apparently, ample capital, gen- 
erous appropriations, plant in excellent physical condition, regular 
work of the same general character throughout the year, everything 
favorable for a successful enterprise, which should do the city's 
printing better than by contract, and which should be able to pay 
as good or better wages while giving shorter hours to employees. 
The plant should be able to save money for the city through charges 
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to the departments which should be less than outside concerns 
could afford. It is a humiliating fact, if not a disgraceful one, that 
the financial results of these years have been so far below what could 
have been reasonably expected. 

• 

This expert found the stock room crowded with mer- 
chandise, in excess of the ordinary needs of the department; 
an unnecessary number of employees from the standpoint of 
efficiency and economy; incompetent and sometimes useless 
employees forced upon, or at least accepted by, the super- 
intendent; a lamentable lack of interest manifested in the 
work; with hands idle for hours at a time. The loss to the 
city to that time was estimated at $40,128.83. In the opinion 
of the expert the actual loss was greater because of the 
excessive prices for work which had been charged to the 
departments. 

Notwithstanding these disclosures the waste and extrav- 
agance continued and increased. The mechanical force in 
the department was not under civil service rules and it was 
therefore one of the places where political debts could be 
paid with impunity. It had become and continued to be 
the prey of the political spoilsmen. 

On January 15, 1908, the Superintendent of Printing, 
Thomas A. Whalen, was removed, and on January 18, 1908, 
Laurence Minot took charge as acting superintendent. He 
made a careful personal examination of the affairs of the 
department and employed experts to study the same. The 
unfortunate condition of the plant at that time is clearly 
shown in the elaborate and illuminating report which the 
experts made under date of March 24, 1908. (City Document 
32 of 1908.) 

They found that the amount paid for labor during the ten 
years from 1897 to 1907 showed an average ratio of 57.7 
per cent, to the gross revenue and that during the year 1907 
this percentage rose to 72.5 per cent., an increase of more 
than 25 per cent, above the average of the preceding ten 
years. They made a special study of the operation of the 
plant for the year 1907-08. An examination of the labor 
cost, made by comparing the time sheets of the composing 
room and press room workers with the pay rolls, showed a 
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very large discrepancy between the time as reported on the 
time sheets and the time for which they were paid as shown 
by the pay roll. Upwards of 5,000 entries were thus com- 
pared, and it appeared that the city paid for 16,767 hours 
more than the time reported on the timekeeper's sheets. 
Tbis involved a loss of $5,115.20, of which $3,383.24 was in 
the composing room and $1,731.96 in the press room. This 
statement did not include the time of the office force, as their 
attendance was not recorded by the timekeeper. The 
experts reported that the office pay roll for the year amounted 
to $10,124.06, and from March to September, 1907, included 
a man rated as a "plate man" at $25 per week, but so far as 
they could ascertain no particular service was rendered by 
him. In another instance the rules of the civil service were 
evaded by appointing a person intended for clerical work, 
which is under civil service rules, to the position of "copy- 
holder,'' which is not. This has been stopped, the position 
of "copyholder" now being included in the classified service. 
It had been customary to show in the books and in the 
superintendent's annual report the total cost of labor for 
each year in a lump sum, and no attempt had been made 
properly to classify this expenditure. An analysis by the 
experts showed that in 1907-08 the department expenditures 
for labor alone, apart from all other operating expenses, bore 
the following ratios to earnings : 

Composing room labor (book work) . . 87.7 per cent, of its earnings. 
Press room labor (book work) . . . 196.0 per cent, of its earnings. 
Composing and press labor (job work) . 78.5 per cent, of its earnings. 

The average rate of pay of the compositors on book work, 
after taking into consideration the usual weekly half holiday, 
was 40 cents per hour, and upon analysis of the book work 
printing orders, and reference to the time records available, it 
appeared that the number of hours reported would represent 
at the rate of 40 cents per hour a pay roll expenditure of 
$28,220.80, whereas the amount paid, estimated after mak- 
ing proper allowances, was $51,099.98, or $22,879.18 pai^ to 
book work compositors in excess of the amount due for the 
time reported by them. The experts could account for this 
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excess only by errors in reporting time, or by compositors' 
time- being spent upon type distribution, etc., and by the 
overpayment for nonattendance. No attempt had been 
made by the department to reconcile the time reported daily 
by the compositors with their time as reported daily by the 
timekeeper. 

In the press room and bindery the employees had not 
reported on time tickets the time spent upon the work they 
undertook, and there had consequently been no check upon 
idleness. The revenue from charges made for press work on 
book work was $9,617.54, while the labor on the same 
amounted to $10,363.67, the difiference representing time paid 
for in excess of the total amount charged to customers at 
schedule prices. 

The cost of "messengers" and "apprentices" was very 
heavy, and the experts were unable to obtain any satisfac- 
torj'' definition of the duties they performed. The amounts 
charged in 1907 for these employees were as follows : 

In composing room $4,806 86 

In press room 6,098 72 

Total for 1907 $10,905 58 

The loss for the year as shown by the operating account 
was $9,980.88, equivalent to 5.74 per cent, of the gross 
earnings. No charges for interest on capital, depreciation or 
for renewals of type were made in this operating accoimt, 
although these items are properly chargeable to operating 
expenses. With these additions the approximate loss of 
operating the plant for the year 1907 was $18,434.42. 

The experts called attention 

to the fact that durmg recent years there had been no credits to 
the plant account in respect of sales of disused type, etc. (originally 
charged to plant account), although there must have been consid- 
erable residual value attaching to the type scrapped in the ordinary 
conduct of the business. 

The experts say : 

# 

As the result of our investigation, we are of the opinion that the 
management in the past has been wasteful and inadequate to secure 
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thorough and economical service for the city, that discipline has 
been lax, and supervision and control defective, while the expenses 
for some classes of work done by the department have been out of 
all proportion to the earnings. Conducted on strictly business 
principles and free from political influence, the plant, which is 
equipped with presses, type, rules, etc., especially designed for the 
regular work of the city, should obtain the work of all the city 
departments and should show a profit sufficient to provide for 
interest upon the capital invested in it and for the creation of a 
sinking fund to reimburse the city for the capital expenditure 
upon it. 

On February 18, 1908, the present superintendent, James 
H. Smjrth, assumed control. 

The contrast between the cost of the plant m previous 
years and that under his administration is notable. The 
Commission has had a comparison made by the same experts 
of the operating expenses and gross revenues, also the ratio 
of the labor cost to the total revenue and the ratio of the 
cost of materials and other expenses to the total revenue, for 
the eight months from February 1 to September 30 in the 
years 1905, 1906, 1907 and 1908. To make the comparison 
equitable the expenses for the year 1908 do not include the 
extraordinary expenditure incurred during the current year 
in removing the plant from Purchase street to Causeway 
street, nor the cost of making an inventory of the plant and 
investigating the accounts of the department. With these 
exceptions the following table gives in detail a comparative 
statement of operating expenses and revenue from February 
1 to September 30 in the years 1905, 1906, 1907 and 1908. 
From this it appears that for these eight months there was 
in 1907 a deficit of $10,061.38, and in 1908 a surplus of 
$33,653.57. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF OPERATING EXPENSES AND REVENUE FROM FEB- 
RUARY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 30, IN THE YEARS 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908 (SUBJECT TO 
VARIATIONS IN INVENTORIES). 



Pay roll: 

Composing room 

Press room and bindery 

Office 

Total, paylroll 

Materials and expenses: 

Stock. .-. 

Press room supplies 

Binding, ruling, etc 

Type 

Electros, engraving, etc 

Power and lighting 

Rent 

Stationery and office supplies 

Repairs 

Outside printing 

Telephone 

Teaming • ^ . . . , 

Wa^er rates 

Car fares 

Cleaning supplies and expenses 

Disinfectant 

Miscellaneous 

Totaf, materials and expenses . . 
Summary: 

Pay roll, as above 

Materials and expenses, as above . . . 
Total, operating expenses. . . .%. 

Gross revenue 

Deficit 



Per cent, of pay roll to revenue . 



Feb. 1 to 

Sept. 30, 

1905. 



Per cent, of materials and expenses to 
revenue 

Per cent, of operating expenses to revenue. . 



$48,623 40 

17,746 23 

5,927 90 



$72,297 63 

$11,272 62 

1,374 08 

14,390 87 

797 50 

2,098 05 

562 69 

2,800 00 

1,007 83 

2,025 57 

59 60 

177 88 

210 68 

64 50 

220 00 

461 01 

83 55 

203 82 



$37,810 25 

$72,297 53 
37,810 25 



$110,107 78 
101,988 17 



$8,119 61 



70.89 

37.07 
107.96 



Feb. 1 to 

Sept. 30, 

1906. 



$55,165 49 

19,140 96 

6,043 62 



$80,350 07 

$13,979 07 

892 54 

15,109 94 

1,629 37 

2,240 87 

579 68 

3,268 32 

882 50 

1,332 85 

623 80 

248 32 

187 33 

64 50 

140 00 

440 40 

71 00 

218 68 



$41,909 17 

$80,350 07 
41,909 17 



$122,259 24 
115,634 84 



$6,624 40 



69.48 

36.24 
105.72 



Feb. 1 to 

Sept. 30, 

1907. 



Feb. 1 to 

Sept. 30, 

1908. 



$54,996 08 

23,166 74 

6,715 51 



$84,878 33 

$11,177 60 

1,045 79 

13,033 76 

332 48 

3,124 66 

391 77 

3,268 32 

703 59 

898 74 

660 15 

235 12 

139 35 

64 50 

210 00 

496 43 

113 25 

177 53 



$36,073 04 

$84,878 33 
36,073 04 



$120,951 37 
110,889 99 



$10,061 38 



-76.54 

32.53 
109.07 



$31,493 23 

16,846 00 

4,552 47 



$52,891 70 

$7,938 54 

410 92 

6,784 27 

227 53 

2,102 13 

614 66 

3,268 32 

165 88 

249 69 

359 00 

175 06 

156 59 

82 50 

49 03 

216 34 

30 00 

133 18 



$22,963 64 

$52,891 70 
22,963 64 



$75,855 34 
109,508 91 



♦$33,653 57 



48.30 

20.96 
69.26 



Surplus. 
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Although the gross revenue of the plant durmg the eight 
months of the current year was slightly less (about IJ per 
cent.) than for the corresponding period of the previous year, 
this decrease does not indicate a decrease in the output, as 
the economies practiced by the department have enabled it 
to charge its customers (city departments) lower prices. The 
gross revenue has also been diminished to some extent by a 
recent reduction of 25 per cent, in the rate at which com- 
position is charged in executing orders for the school board. 
The schedule upon which charges for work are made is sub- 
stantially the same as that of the master printers in commer- 
cial business. The superintendent states that he expects to 
make 'a material reduction therein at the beginning of the 
next fiscal year. If this is done there will be no reason why 
the city should not require all printing for which it pays, both 
city and county, to be done by the Municipal Printii^ Plant. 

For years the cost of bindiqg has been outrageously high. 
In the eight months which have been taken in this report as 
a basis of comparison, for the years 1905, 1906, 1907 and 
1908, the cost has been as follows : 

1905 $14,390 87 

1906 . . 15,109 94 

1907 13,033 76 

. 1908 6,784 27 

The binding of the voting list, one of the largest jobs of 
printing done by the department, cost, in 1907, $963.50, and 
in 1908 only $150. In the estimates made at the close of 1907 
of the appropriations for the ensuing year, $2,450 was charged 
against the binding of certain city documents which was later 
done by the new administration for $1,380. The present 
superintendent estimates that the work in the past has cost 
nearly 200 per cei^t. of a fair trade price. 

Not only has the price been excessive, but the manner in 
which the work has been done has been wasteful and costly. 
Certain copies of each department report are issued with paper 
covers, others are bound in cloth, others in half morocco, and 
others in what might be called an edition de luxe, largely at 
the whim of the head of the department. All the annual 
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reports are then bouiad together in a two-volume edition 
called the "Annual Report of the Executive Department/' 
and are again bound with additional papers in a three-volume 
edition called "Boston City Documents." There is no sys- 
tem and no control. Thousands of dollars of the city's money 
are wasted every year in this manner. 

In this connection it may be well to call attention to the 
so-called "appropriation" for the Printing Department which 
is made each year, and which needs some explanation. The 
superintendent's salary is paid from this appropriation, but 
the balance is used to pay the cost of printing the annual 
departmental reports, certain documents for the City Council, 
and stationery for the clerk of the Common Council. It is 
in no true sense an appropriation for the Printing Depart- 
ment, but is merely a fimd from which that department is 
paid for work done for other departments. The Printing 
Department cannot control the expenditure, and as the cost 
is paid from this appropriation, heads of departments have 
no financial check upon loose writing or the inclusion of use- 
less matter, but send such number of pag.es as seem to them 
best. 

It would be much better to do away with this appropria- 
tion and require each department to pay for the printing of 
its report out of its own appropriation. The force of l^his 
suggestion is seen in the present situation. Last year the 
appropriation for the Printing Department on this basis was 
$40,000. This year it was $25,000, the Mayor believing that 
by proper editing the size of the departmental reports might 
be materially reduced and a saving of $15,000 made. This 
expectation has not been fulfilled, and the Printing Depart- 
ment finds that as the work is substantially the same as in 
previous years, it cannot do it for $25,000. It therefore is 
asking for an additional $10,000, and is put in the apparent 
position of exceeding its appropriation, when it is merely 
asking to be paid for work done much more economically 
than ever before. 

The Revised Ordinances for 1908, chapter 31, section 1, 
require the Superintendent of Printing to "supply all print- 
ing, binding, stationery, ink and other office supplies, except 
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furniture, required by the various departments." This has 
been held to include postage stamps, and the Auditor's reports 
give the amounts drawn for this purpose each year as shown 
in the following table (that for 1908-09 not yet being reported, 
but stated here approximately) : 

1897-98 $10,000 00 

1898-99 7,600 00 

1899-1900 ........ 9,916 52 

1900-01 11,149 20 

1901-02 14,058 00 

1902-03 11,817 30 

1903-04 14,803 25 

1904-05 14,786 80 

1905-06 14,906 30 

1906-07 24,200 40 

1907-08 25,060 00 

1908-09 14,000 00 

This table shows a remarkable growth in the use of postage 
stamps. The extraordinary increase for the years 1906 and 
1907 followed by a corresponding decrease in the current year 
is notable. It is not sufficiently accounted for by the activity 
of the Collecting Department in its attempt to collect poll 
taxes. 

The experts report that from their examination it appears 
that in each year there has been a deficit between the amount 
of postage purchased by the Printing Department and the 
amount accounted for by it, the total discrepancy on January 
31, 1908, being $4,620.49. They state: 

We have been unable to obtain any satisfactory explanation as 
to the reason for this discrepancy. 

During the current year a meehanical typesetting equip- 
ment has been installed, comprising 10 keyboard machines and- 
5 type-casting machines. Approximately 90 per cent, of the 
department's composition work is now done on these mono- 
type machines at a very considerable reduction in time and 
expense. This outfit, including installation, wOl cost about 
$24,000 and the department paid from surplus earnings up to 
October 1, 1908, on accoimt of the purchase price, a total of 
$12,364.68. The superintendent expects to make from 
earnings complete payment before the close of the fiscal year. 
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January 31, 1909. The employees operating the keyboard 
machines are also experienced hand compositors and could 
readily undertake hand composition in the event of a tem- 
porary breakdown of the mechanical typesetting appliances. 

The removal of the plant from Purchase street to Causeway 
street has been distinctly advantageous. The department is 
now situated on a single floor in a modern, fireproof and well- 
lighted building, and the presses and other machinery have 
been arranged with special regard to economical and efficient 
operation. The new rental is $3,000 per annum as compared 
with the old rental of $4,902, which included steam power up 
to eight horse power. As the presses are now equipped with 
electric motors, considerable savmg in the combined cost of 
rent and power should be effected. The use of individual 
motors for the presses enables any portion of the plant to be 
worked separately without running the whole power equip- 
ment, and the absence of shafting, pulleys and beltii^ for 
driving the plant is one of the reasons for the great improve- 
ment which is apparent in the cleanliness and order of the 
establishment. Although the floor space of the new premises 
is somewhat less than that of the premises lately vacated, 
the superintendent believes that the rearrangement of the 
machinery and the addition of the mechanical typesetting 
appliances have increased the capacity of the plant by at 
least 50 per cent. 

In their report to the superintendent of March 24, 1908, the 
experts say : 

We are revising the accounting system of the plant with a view 
to economical operation and the establishment of thorough control 
over all expenditure, and particularly over the expenditure on 
labor and materials, and this revision will provide for the prepara^ 
tion of current operating statements for the proper guidance and 
information of the management. 

The superintendent is seeking to secure this result by the 
adoption of a simple and, in his opinion, efficient system. The 
Commission has examined this so far as it has been developed, 
and feels that it shows much promise. It urges upon the 
superintendent a prompt completion thereof in order that it^ 
value in practice may be immediately and fully tested. 
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On January 31, 1908, the acting superintendent had an 
appraisal maie of the plant, which showed the value to be 
$36,589.86. This no longer represents the value of the plant 
as so many changes have been made by the new superintend- 
ent. A new appraisal should be made at the close of the fiscal 
year and the accounts of the department should be then 
adjusted in order that the value of the plant may be correctly 
'recorded in the books of the department. The superin- 
tendent is planning to do this. 

The department is now being run on a business basis free 
from political control, and the Commission is glad of the 
opportunity to commend the superintendent for his ability, 
courage and efficiency. He had a difficult and what to many 
seemed an impossible task to perform. H? found a depart- 
ment discredited in public estimation, and practically bank- 
rupt. He has made it a paying enterprise, with an honorable 
name. He has not, however, reduced his expenses to the 
lowest terms practicable. He recognizes this fact and 
acknowledges that there is much yet to be done; that greater 
economy and greater efficiency are possible. He has set a 
high standard, and hopes to attain it. 
The Commission recommends : 

1. That the appropriation for the Printing Department, 
except for the*superintendent's salary, be discontinued, and 
that the other items covered by the appropriation as hereto- 
fore made be included in the annual appropriations of the 
departments affected, or be made a separate appropriation. 

2. That hereafter printing of all kinds for city and county 
departments be done at the Municipal Printing Plant. 

3. That the new cost system be completely installed at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Respectfully submitted. 

The Finance Commission, 

by 

Nathan Matthews, 

Chairman. 
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COMMUNICATION TO THE MAYOR AND CITY COUN- 
CIL RELATING TO THE SYSTEM OF PUBLISHING 
CITY DOCUMENTS AND THE NECESSITY OF 
ESTABLISHING A NEW STATISTICS DEPART- 
MENT. 



Boston, January 2, 1909. 

To the Henorable the Mayor and City Council: 

Gentlemen, — The Commission submits herewith a report 
upon the system of publishing city documents and the neces- 
^ty of establishiif^ a new statistics department. 

Every officer in charge of a department is required by ordi- 
nance to transmit to the Mayor, within thirty days after the 
close of the financial year, a report covering the preceding 
year. In addition, the Auditor, Collector and Treasurer 
publish monthly reports, and the Statistics Department 
issues a volume entitled "The Municipal Register," certain 
so-called "monthly bulletins,'' and from time to time a 
series of special reports. 

The regular edition of each annual report is 900 copies, 
the expense of which is met by the Printing Department 
from a special appropriation designated "City Documents." 
Of these, 400 copies are bound separately in paper and sent 
immediately, upon publication to the City Messenger for 
distribution; 300 are retained to be boimd together in a 
two-volume edition called "Report of the Executive Depart- 
ment," and 200 are retained to be bound together in a three- 
volume edition called "Boston City Documents." 

In addition, each department orders such copies of its 
own report, in such binding as it desires, for distribution over 
the counter or in accordance with its own mailing list. The 
cost of presswork, stock and binding of these additional 
copies is charged to the separate departments, except in the 
case of the City Auditor, who is allowed 3,000 copies of his 
report, paid for out of the so-called "City Documents" 
appropriation. 
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After the close of the year 200 copies of the "Annual 
Report of the Executive Department" are distributed by 
the City Messenger under the Mayor's directions from a list 
prepared in the Mayor's office; and 100 copies are sent to 
the Statistics Department for distribution according to its 
own list. The 200 copies of "City Documents" are dis- 
tributed by the City Messenger to members of the City 
Council, heads of departments, libraries and individuals, in 
accordance with a list prepared by himself. 

There are thus four distributing points, and there is no 
careful comparison of lists. There is no complete list of 
American cities or libraries, many being omitted, while 
some are duplicated. That of the Statistics Department 
includes sixty-eight of the important European cities, which 
are reached through the Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington; but it includes only eighteen American cities. 

The ordinance requiring transmission of the department 
reports to the Mayor within thirty days after the close of 
the fiscal year is generally disregarded. In some instances 
reports do not appear until fall, some as late as November or 
December. At the present time the reports from the Board 
of Appeal, th(i Statistics Department and the Water Depart- 
ment are unissued. The report of the Street Cleaning and 
Watering Division has just been sent to the printer. This 
occasions great delay in binding the complete sets, some- 
times preventing- their appearance until the second year 
after their date. Thus, the "Annual Reports of the Execu- 
tive Departments," and the "City Documents," covering 
the year 1906, were not distributed until 1908, the former 
in March and the latter in May. 

The titles are misleading. The "Annual Reports of the 
Executive Departments, 1906" contain not merely the 
reports covering the year 1906 but the Mayor's address and 
the appropriations for the year 1907-08, the latter under 
date of March 25, 1907, besides other matters in no way 
affecting 1906. This is also true of the "City Documents." 
The edition labeled 1907 contains the reports covering 1906, 
the Mayor's inaugural and the appropriation for 1907, and 
in addition a* document dated January 4, 1908. Moreover, 
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it does not include all city documents, as the reports of the 
school committee, the police, excise and transit commissions 
and the special reports of the Statistics Department are 
omitted. 

Speaking generally, the annual reports are characterized 
by belated publication, unnecessary duplication, the inclu- 
sion of useless and the omission of useful data, the absence 
of competent analysis, logical order and proper indexing, 
and by prolixity of statement. Some of the departments, 
as pointed out in the report of the Commission, dated 
February 5, 1908 (page 188), have deliberately omitted 
useful data which, if published, would reflect upon the depart- 
ment and the administration. The disappearance in recent 
years of the records of imit cost and contract methods- and 
awards published in previous years was due to the fear of 
telling the whole truth concerning the city's business. 

The size of some reports is in inverse ratio to the importance 
of the functions of the department or to the availability of 
the subject matter for public presentation. Errors in the 
reports are not corrected, nor \their omission supplied in any 
subsequent publication. Each department sets its own 
standard. ♦ * 

Duplications. 

The duplications are remarkable. In some instances matter 
appears in the written part of a report and again in tabular 
form; what is given in a summary appears elsewhere with 
ampUfications which rarely lend new values; and sometimes 
language appropriate for some particular report appears in 
identical form in subsequent reports of the department. 
Facts set forth in the reports of one department are set forth 
with equal or greater fullness in the reports of another depart- 
ment. Certain repetitions are unavoidable and due allow- 
ance has been made for them, but the duplications are very 
great and generally inexcusable. 

One of many instances is furnished by the Registry Depart- 
ment with its 193 pages of mortality statistics, which sup- 
posedly are being satisfactorily set forth by the Health 
Department. The reports of the Registry Department con- 
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tain more analysis, and some matter not dealt with annually 
by the Health Department, but the basic facts published by 
both departments are the same. 

Superfluous Matter. 

About thirty pages of the Engineering Department's report 
are filled, "as a matter of record,'' with such worse than use- 
less items, of interest to no one, as these: "Albany street, 
Union Park street, to bend, grade for edgestone"; "Atlantic 
avenue No. 615, measurement of sidewalk paving"; "Beach 
street, southerly corner Washington street, line and grade for 
edgestones tested, grade for inside and measurement of side- 
walk paving." The City Engineer agrees with the Commis- 
sion that these pages are practically valueless. 

The Law Department publishes about twenty pages of 
"pending cases," which the Corporation Counsel admits are 
barren of useful information. 

The Library Department repeats year after year lists of 
the trustees and examining committees since 1852, and other 
matters of interest to a few individuals only. 

Of the twenty-five pages contained in the report of the 
Public Buildings Department more than one-half are prac- 
tically useless, as costs are not given in such form as to 
convey definite information. 

In the appendices to the Street Department report there 
are about 100 pages giving lists of streets, describing kinds 
of pavement, etc., but lacking classification and analysis. A 
clear summary statement of the same facts would meet 
ordinary demands and occupy very little space. In the body 
of the report are also found many pages of dubious statisti- 
cal value. Throughout these pages the most essential factor, 
cost units, is omitted. Without them it is impossible to 
determine whether work is economically, or extravagantly 
performed. 

Approximately thirty pages of the report of the Water 
Department are superfluous, because they cannot be imder- 
stood except by persons thoroughly familiar with the inner 
workings of the department, besides which many trivial tech- 
nical details are given, and many important data are omitted. 
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An expert who has made a careful study of the numerous 
publications estimates that the "City Documents" for 1907 
contain about 650 pages of statistics duplicated in some form, 
about 600 pages of superfluous statistics, and about 600 pages 
of useless reading matter — a total of about 1,850 out of 
4,756 pages, or more than one-third of the whole. 

The statistical output alone, some 3,500 pages, is exceed- 
ingly large as compared with other cities where scientific 
methods are used. In the City of Paris the annual statistical 
exhibit covers about 800 pages ; the London statistics occupy 
less than 600 pages; and the City of Berlin, with the most 
elaborate municipal statistics department in the world, pre- 
sents the reports of all municipal departments in 526 pages, 
and general statistics in the form of a year book of about 
500 pages. In other words, the City of Boston requires almost 
four times as much printed matter as BerUn in order to set 
forth annually its mimicipal activities, and does it with much 
less adequate results. 

The cost of publishing the city documents for 1906, as 
shown by the figures furnished by the Printing Department, 
was $44,092, of which $7,146 were charged to the various 
departments for printing and binding special editions of 
reports. Based on standard commercial prices, the total cost 
of printing duplicated and superfluous statistics and reading 
matter for that year is estimated to be about $10,000, and 
the cost of clerical work on the same is conservatively esti- 
mated to be $15,000, a loss of $25,000. This estimate does 
not include the extra cost entailed by the clumsy methods 
employed in many departments to record facts and by 
incompetence in the mechanical handling of statistical mate- 
rial*. By confining the reports to essentials, presented com- 
pactly, and limited to actual demands, a much greater saving 
could be made. If to the $25,000 there is added $12,000, 
which Is approximately the cost of the present Statistics 
Department, the amount which could be saved is $37,000, 
which it is estimated would probably be ample to equip and 
maintain a competent statistics department. 

The loss in preparing and printing useless matter is in- 
significant compared with that resulting from concealment, 
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through defective reports, of extravagance and waste in the 
administration of the city's business. The work of the 
Finance Commission and of the experts in its employ would 
have been much less if the municipal reports had been in 
proper form and had contained what they should. 

The primary duty of a properly organized Statistics 
Department should be to improve the sources of municipal 
statistics by prescribing a system for recording the facts 
that should be presented in the department reports, and in 
the publications of the Statistics Department. The adoption 
by the several departments of the recommended systems 
of records and returns' should be made compulsory. The 
Statistics Department should have power to prescribe the 
form and scope of the department reports and to examine 
them before publication. At present no official can learn 
much about the city government from a study of the depart- 
ment reports. It would be of incalculable assistance if the 
important facts of administration were lucidly and con- 
cisely presented. Only a central statistical agency can 
furnish such a survey and afford an orderly presentation of 
facts. In so doing, it would for the greater part make the 
publication of elaborate statistics by the individual depart- 
ments superfluous. In brief, for the sake of economy, as 
well as of efficiency, the statistical presentation of the general 
work of the departments should be made mainly through 
the Statistics Department, and should take the form of 
monthly or quarterly bulletins and a municipal year book. 
The latter should be statistical in form, a substitute for the 
ill-assorted data now scattered through department reports, 
and afford a complete statistical picture, accompanied by 
the necessary textual analysis of municipal activities and 
interests. 

There is now no general repository of information con- 
cemmg city affairs. The Statistics Department should 
become such. It should be a general bureau of information 
and publicity for the use of city officials as well as of the 
general public. It should be the central agency of the 
administration to which inquiries for statements of facts of 
all sorts might be referred,, whether made by officials or by 
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the public. Whenever special investigations are ordered, 
the department should be able to supply the necessary data, 
so that the investigating body would not be compelled to 
resort to the wasteful process of creating its own agency for 
ascertaining facts. 

A department which would properly perform these func- 
tions, though expensive, would well repay the investment. 
By reducing the present chaotic statistical output of the city 
to competent form and reasonable dimensions it would 
prevent much of the present waste, but it would also do 
something far more beneficial, — it would furnish information 
concerning mimicipal government to a constantly growing 
number, and by enlarging intelligent interest in civic affairs 
it would make extravagance, waste and corruption increas- 
ingly difficult and the positions of incompetent or dishonest 
officials less and less tenable. No single agency for reform 
is more effective than publicity. 

In this connection the establishment of a municipal journal 
should be considered. 

An ordinance approved February 9, 1898, directed the 
Board of Statistics to publish once a week, under the title of 
the "City Record,'' an official gazette which was to contain 
copies of ' advertisements, public notices, contract proposals 
and awards, records of official action and such other matter 
as the board might see fit. This ordinance was intended 
to meet a long-felt requirement, but the experience of other 
cities in the maintenance of such a journal was not availed 
of, the necessary legislative authority for advertising, con- 
tracts in this paper was not procured, and the scheme was 
in other particulars not carefully thought out. The paper 
was operated at a loss, amoimting in two years to $12,500, 
and was then discontinued, although the ordinance directing 
its issue still survives. (Revised Ordinance, chapter 37, 
section 2.) 

The Commission believes that much money can be saved 
and the needs of the inquiring citizen met, in a manner not 
now possible, by the revival of this publication under the 
conditions noted below. 
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Recommendations. 

The Commission recommends: 

The abolition of the Registry and Statistics Departments, 
and the creation of a department of records and statistics, 
which shall have charge of the work now done by the Statistics 
Department; of the statistical and printing work now in 
charge of the city clerk; of all reports, annual, monthly or 
special ; and which shall have supervision qf the compilation 
and publication of municipal records and statistics of all 
kinds, including the official actions of the Mayor, City 
Council, School Committee and heads of departments. 

It should also have charge of the publication, weekly 
or oftener, of a municipal gazette to be called the 
"City Record," or by some similar title, which should con- 
tain the record of the proceedings of the School Committee 
and of the City Council, printed as now in the case of the 
School Committee, and notices of appointments by the 
Mayor, awards of contracts and other events deemed to be 
of interest to the public. 

This paper should be printed by the Printing Department, 
and should be made by law the medium for advertising 
delinquent taxes, city contracts, etc. Most of the city 
advertising, which in 1907-08 amounted to about $25,000, 
should be confined to this paper. 

The department should be established by statute and its 
executive should be an expert statistician appointed, subject 
to the approval of the Civil Service Commission, at a salary 
sufficient to secure the services of the best man in the coun- 
try, and he should be given full power to carry out his 

plans. 

Respectfully submitted, 

The Finance Commission, 

by 

Nathan Matthews, 

Chairman. 
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COMMUNICATION TO THE MAYOR AND CITY 
COUNCIL RELATING TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
CITY WATERWORKS AND THE MANAGEMENT 
OF THE WATER DEPARTMENT. 



Boston, January 4, 1909. 

To the Honorable the Mayor and City Council: 

Gentlemen, — The Finance Commission submits the fol- 
lowing report on the history of the city waterworks and the 
management of the Water Department: 

1. History of the Works. • 

The Cochituate waterworks were begun in 1846 and com- 
pleted in 1851. The total cost of the original works was 
$5,430,711 .11, and was met by the issue of bonds. 

The Mystic waterworks, begun by the City of Charlestown 
in .1861 at a first cost of $750,000, were acquired by Boston 
through the annexation of 1874, by which date the total 
construction accoimt amoimted to $1,460,000. Against this 
there was a net debt, assumed by Boston, of about $1,300,000 
Through the ownership of the Mystic waterworks the City 
of Boston fumisljed water to Chejsea, Somerville and Everett 
under contract, the city collecting the rates, paying the 
expenses of collection, and turning over under different con- 
tracts varying proportions (after 1886 one-half) of the rates 
to the three communities supplied. 

In the meantime the growth of population and the annexa- 
tion of Dorchester and Roxbury compelled the city to seek 
additional sources of supply, and in 1872 the Sudbury system 
was begun. The scheme was to create from time to time a 
series of impounding reservoirs on the watershed of the 
Sudbury river. Six of these basins were constructed between 
1872 and 1898. 

By 1895 it had become apparent that the combined Sud- 
bury and Cochituate supply was insufficient for the City of 
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Boston, that the quality of the supply from the Mystic was 
so poor that it would have to be filtered if its use were con- 
tinued, and that the supply of several of the cities and towns 
in the immediate vicinity was also inadequate. It was 
accordingly determined to create a metropolitan water 
system, to be built and operated by a state or metropolitan 
water board, and an act was passed, Statutes 1895, chapter 
488, to accomplish this purpose. The south branch of the 
Nashua river was selected as the main source of supply, 
and the construction of a large impounding reservoir upon 
that watershed was authorized, the theory being that the • 
water would not require filtration, and that it would be 
sufficient in quantity for many . years, provided the con- 
sumption of water could be kept down to about 100 gallons 
per day per capita of the population supplied. 

The works were to be built out of money borrowed on the 
credit of the state, and the annual cost -for maintenance,* 
interest and sinking-fund requirements was to be assessed 
annually upon the cities and towns supplied. The water 
sources and some other property belonging to Boston and 
the other communities to be supplied by the metropolitan 
works were to be taken by eminent domain; but as the esti- 
mated cost of the construction work to be provided for was 
over $26,000,000, and as the loan authorized was only $27,- 
000,000, no provision was made to pay for the works taken 
from Boston and other cities. It was in fact contemplated 
by some of the persons responsible for this legislation that 
Boston should receive nothing for its works. 

it was expected that the Nashua water could be made 
available for the uses of the metropolitan -district in about 
two and one-half years, and the act accordingly provided 
that the Metropolitan Water Board should take over the 
Boston works and begin the operation of the combined sup- 
plies not later than January 1, 1898. 

The Metropolitan Water Board was organized in July, 1895; 
the aqueduct connecting the Nashua with the Sudbury 
works was substantially completed in 1897.; and on January 
1, 1898, the takings contemplated by the act of 1895 were 
made. Since that date the water used by Boston and 
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other communities in the district has been supplied from 
the combined Cochituate, Sudbury and Nashua sources. 
The Mystic river was abandoned as a source of supply. 

2.. Financial Operation of the Boston Waterworks. 

A. — 1846-1895. 

The financial operations of the various boards which have 
had charge of the city waterworks are set forth in the annual 
reports of the Water Department and the City Auditor, 
Additional information to January 1, 1895, will be found In 
City Document 220 of the year 1894, pages 140 to 153 and 
253 to 279. 

By 1895 the Mystic water debt had been practically extin- 
guished and the works were being operated with a considera- 
ble net revenue in excess of the cost of operation. There was 
a net outstanding debt on account of the Cochituate and 
•Sudbury works of $9,316,500.43. 

A careful estimate of the cost of the Boston waterworks, 
made in 1896, showed that the original cost to February 1, 
1896, of the part to be taken by the state was about $13,500,000, 
of the local distribution system about $12,000,000, and of the 
entire works $25,526,090.36. 

In a general way the annual cost of the works for mainte- 
nance, interest and sinking-fund requirements had been met 
from the water rates and the general tax levy; but about 
$2,500,000 of the then outstanding water debt represented 
expenditures for maintenance, additional meters, extension 
of mains and other purposes, which in a properly operated 
waterworks system would have been treated, in great part, 
at least, as current expense and paid from revenue. These 
deficits were due to reductions in the water rates in 1877, 1879 
and 1886, and to rebates in 1885, 1889 and 1890; all of which 
were unjustifiable in the then condition of the waterwork 
finances. No reductions or rebates were made, however, 
after the year 1890, and the practice of borrowing money for 
the extension of mains was discontinued in 1892, but was 
later revived as appears hereafter in this report. By 1894 
the income of the Cochituate works was about equal to the 
payments for maintenance, interest and sinking-fund require- 
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ments and the extension of mains. The total profits of the 
entire system for the fiscal year 1894-95, including a sm*plus 
revenue from the Mystic works, were more than sufficient to 
meet all the annual requirements, including the extension of 
mains, and to leave a surplus of $68,138.29, which was cov- 
ered into the sinking funds. 

B, — 1895-1898. 

The waterworks continued to be operated on this basis for 
the next three years. The net revenue for 1895-96, after 
paying all maintenance, interest and sinking-fund require- 
ments was $409,972.02, of which $300,935.34 was used for 
extension of mains and other improvements, and the balance, 
$109,036.68, representing the clear profit of the year, was 
carried over to the next year and used for general mimicipal 
purposes. In 1896-97 the operations of the department 
resulted in a profit above the expenses for maintenance, 
interest, sinking funds and extensions of mains of $415,629.13. 
Of this sum $155,061.45 was used for the general municipal 
expenditures of 1896-97 and the remaining $260,567.68 was 
carried over to the next year and used for the same pur- 
pose. In 1897-98 there was, above the cost of maintenance, 
interest, sinking fund and extension of mains, a clear profit 
of $483,559.50, which, as in the previous year, was used for 
general municipal purposes, partly in 1897-98 and partly in 
1898-99. This use of the surplus water revenue, amounting 
for the three years in question to $1,008,225.31, was author- 
ized by the Act of 1895 and was a proper use; although in 
view of the great prospective expense involved in the new 
metropolitan supply a wiser use would have been to put this 
money into the sinking fund for the Cochituate debt. , 

C. — 1898-1908. 

On January 1, 1898, the Metropolitan Water Board took 
over the city's sources of supply, reservoirs, pumping stations, 
etc., leaving the city with all its distribution system, except 
the Chestnut Hill reservoir. The city continued to collect 
the water rates from its own inhabitants, but lost its profitable 
business with Chelsea, Somerville and Everett. 
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The annual cost of the Metropolitan waterworks, includ- 
mg maintenance, interest and sinking-fund requirements was, 
under the terms of the Metropolitan Water Act, to be assessed 
upon the several towns and cities in the district; but, as more 
fully explained below, the act limited the amount that could 
be annually assessed upon the district during the earlier 
years to certain fixed sums, which were less than the annual 
cost of the works. This limitation, which invited an annual 
deficit in the Metropolitan waterworks account, was repealed 
in 1901; but in the interval the effect upon the cities and 
towns within the district was to reduce their assessments very 
much below what they ought to have been. The assessment 
paid by Boston, for instance, ought to have been, in *1898, 
about $675,000 as against an actual assessment of $285,600; 
in 1899, about $795,000 as against $411,861; and in 1900 
about $985,000 as against $578,696. 

The result of this low basis of assessment was that, not- 
withstanding the loss of the profits derived from selling 
water to Chelsea, Somerville and Everett, the city waterworks 
showed in these years a large nominal profit. This surplus, 
not being a genuine one, should have been kept in the water- 
works, and used for the extension of mains, as had been done 
between 1892 and 1898, or paid into the sinking funds. In 
1898-99, however, the surplus, amounting to $162,240.09 
was used for general city purposes, while $200,000 was bor- 
rowed for the extension of mains. In 1899-1900 the surplus 
was $296,250.72, which was also used for general municipal 
purposes, while $435,000 was borrowed for the extension of 
mains. In these two years $458,490.81 was diverted from 
the waterworks without the slightest financial warrant. In 
1900-01 no money was borrowed for extension of mains; 
$386,988.24 of the surplus of $520,191.18 was used for that 
purpose, and the balance, $133,202.94, for general city pur- 
poses. Correct principles of finance required that the 
$591,693.75 used for general city purposes in the three years 
should be kept in the waterworks and used either for the 
extension of mains or put into the sinking funds, but this 
was not done. 

After the metropolitan water assessments were readjusted 
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in 1901, so as to conform to the actual annual cost of the 
system, and to make up for previous deficient assessments, 
the assessments paid by Boston were materially larger. 
The amount was $1,169,105 in 1901, and has gradually 
increased to $1,789,315 in 1908. 

D. — The Waterworks Account as between the Department 

and the Taxpayers, 

The true relation between the income and expense of the 
waterworks, wholly neglected in the transactions noted above, 
was still further obscured by the disposition made of the 
money received from the state for the city's water sources 
and by certain other complications described below, so that 
for the past ten years it has been impossible to say from an 
inspection of the department accounts whether there was 
in any year a surplus or a deficit. Several attempts have been 
niade to disentangle the accounts, but without satisfactory 
results. The following computation, made by the commis- 
sion, is submitted as a substantially accurate solution of the 
problem, taking as the annual value of money to the city the 
rate adopted in the sinking-fund calculations, namely, three 
cents. 

The $12,531,000, received from the state by the city in 
1898 and 1901 for its water sources and other property, was 
by orders of the City Council transferred to the Sinking Funds 
Commissioners and held as a separate fund, of which $5,608,356 
was used to purchase and cancel Cochituate water bonds; 
while $6,922,000 was used to purchase and cancel loans issued 
outside the debt limit for other than water purposes; the 
balance of $643 being the amount paid for premiums on 
bonds purchased. So far as the city finances as a whole were 
concerned this was a proper disposition of the money, but it 
operated to deprive the Water Department of the income of 
the money deposited in other sinking funds. The annual 
value of this money at 3 per cent., may be assumed to be 
about $210,000; hence, in considering the operation of the 
waterworks since 1901 an annual credit should be given of 
approximately this amount. 
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The Beacon Hill reservoir, built in 1846 from money pro- 
cured from bonds paid from the Cochituate sinking funds, was 
sold in 1888 for $150,000, which was used for general munic- 
ipal purposes. A similar disposition was made of the 
$150,000 received in 1903 from the sale of the Brookline reser- 
voir, which had been built at the same time and paid for in 
the same way. The waterworks should therefore be credited 
on this account from 1888 with interest at 3 per cent, on 
$150,000, or $4,500 per annum, and from 1903 with a similar 
sum. 

In 1895-96, 1896-97 and 1897-98, as shown above, sums 
aggregating $1,008,225.31 were lawfully taken from the water 
revenues and used for city account; in 1898-99 and 1899-1900, 
$458,490.81 were improperly diverted from the revenues of 
the department, and in 1900-01, $133,202.94 was used for 
city purposes when it would better have been kept in the 
waterworks accounts. The interest on these three sums 
amounts at 3 per cent, to about $48,000 per annum. 

As against these losses of income of $210,000, $9,000 and 
$48,000, aggregating $267,000 per annum, we have the fact 
that at various times since 1846 sums aggregating $2,296,- 
728.98 have been contributed from the tax levy to the con- 
struction or maintenance of the waterworks, $1,759,011.91 
prior to 1887, and $537,717.07 between 1902 and 1908. The 
annual interest on these amounts would be about $69,000, 
which may be offset against the credit of $267,000 figured out 
above. 

Hence, if we ignore the earlier dates of the contributions 
from the tax levy and treat the items on both sides of the 
account as drawing simple interest at 3 per cent, per annum — 
a process which must lead to a substantially accurate 
result — we find that, as between the department and the 
city as a whole, the department should be credited with 
about $200,000 per annum' more than the actual receipts 
from the sale of water. 

These calculations take no account, however, of the varia- 
tion in practice which has obtained at different periods with 
respect to charging other city departments for the use of 
water. Prior to 1900 a charge was made for the water used 
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for the other departments, but the amount varied greatly at 
different times. Since 1900 no charge has been made. 

E, — Loans for the "Extension of Mains J' 

There has been much controversy at various times as to 
whether the annual cost of extending the water mains should 
be defrayed from revenue or capitalized by issuing bonds. 
The cost of any considerable and extraordinary addition to 
the distribution system due to some such cause as the annexa- 
tion of outlying districts not at the time supplied with water, 
would generally be regarded as a proper charge upon the 
capital of the works; but the question of waterworks manage- 
ment known in Boston as the ''extension of mains" relates 
to those annually recurrent expenditures which are necessary 
to meet the growth of population, and also includes & large 
amount of relaying and repair work due to the deterioration of 
existing mains and similar causes. The history of this con- 
troversy down to 1895 will be found in City Document 220 of 
1894, pages 148, 149. Prior to 1885 considerable sums 
derived from income had been spent for extensions; but in 
that year the Law Department ruled that this could not be 
done under the terms of the Cochituate Water Act. This 
opinion was evidently based on the assumption — contrary 
to the facts of the case — that the "extension of mains" 
always represented an extension of the system as distin- 
guished from renewals and repairs. In accordance with this 
opinion of the Corporation Counsel, bonds were issued for 
this purpose between 1885 and 1892, to the aggregate amount 
of $1,900,000. 

In 1892 an act of the Legislature was procured (chapter 
213), which provided that the waterworks income should be 
applied to the extension of mains; the surplus, if any, to be 
covered into the sinking funds. In 1895 it was provided by 
section 21 of the Metropolitan Water Act that the income 
should be applied to the extension of mains, and the surplus, 
if any, used for such purposes as the city might determine. 

No bonds were issued for the extension of mains between 
1892 and 1898; but in 1898 and 1899 the surphis income of the 
works above the cost for maintenance, interest and sinking- 
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fund requirements, was not used for the extension of mains, 
but for general municipal purposes, and the money required 
for the extension of mains was procured from the sale of 
bonds. The city government wanted money to meet the 
extravagant management of other departments, took from 
the receipts of the Water Department $458,490.81, which 
should have been used for the extension of mains, and then 
borrowed for the latter purpose $635,000 on thirty-year 
loans outside the debt limit. 

In 1900-01, 1901-02 and 1902-03 no money was borrowed 
for the extension of mains. In the first two of these years 
the entife cost of the works for maintenance, interest, metro- 
politan assessments and extension of mains was met from the 
income of the department; and in 1900-01 there was a surplus 
revenue above all charges of $133,202.94, which was used for 
city purposes. In 1902-03 there was not income enough to 
meet the cost of maintenance, interest, metropolitan assess- 
ments and extension of mains; but the deficiency was made 
good, as it should have been, from the general tax levy. 
Since the settlement with the state in 1901 the Cochituate 
sinking fund has been so large that no annual payments into 
it have been required, even on account of the loans for exten- 
sion of mains recently issued. 

Chapter 427 of the Acts of 1898 was accepted by the City 
Council January 4, 1902. This ,act prohibited all further 
borrowing for water purposes by the City of Boston ; but this 
prohibition was repealed by chapter 191 of the Acts of 1903, 
which provided that if the net income received by the city 
from its waterworks was not suflScient to meet the payments 
which could by law be made therefrom, the balance should be 
raised by loan if the city so determined before the first day of 
September in any year, otherwise by taxes. Loans for the 
extension of mains were thereupon resumed, and $300,000 
were borrowed in 1903-04, $330,000 in 1905-06, and $300,000 
in 1906-07, all outside the debt limit. In none of these 
years was there any surplus from operation which would have 
been available for the extension of mains; but in each year 
considerable money was contributed from taxes to the support 
of the department. 
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The question of loans for the "extension of mains'' was 
brought to the attention of the Finance Commission in 
August, 1907, by the fact that an order for a new loan of 
$300,000 outside of the debt limit for that purpose was then 
pending in the City Council. After conferring with the 
Water Commissioner, the Commission sent a communication 
to the City Council on August 15, 1907, urging that the loan 
should not exceed $75,000. (See pages 24, 25.) As appears 
from its letter of August 26, 1907 (page 27), the Commission 
was not willing at that time to take a final stand upon the 
general question, but was convinced that in any event the 
loan should not exceed $75,000. The City Council decided 
not to raise any loan for the extension of. mains, and the water 
revenues proved* sufficient with a contribution of $35,878.85 
to enable the department to expend $181,365.90 for this 
purpose without recourse to loans. 

The further consideration which the Commission has given 
to this matter since August, 1907, leaves it in no doubt as to 
the correct policy for the city with regard to the extension of 
mains. Taking into account the facts that since 1898 the 
city has had nothing but a distribution system; .that the 
expenditures for the "extension of mains'' are of an annually 
recurrent nature; that they include much relaying and recon- 
struction and even repairs ; and that the total annual cost of 
the extensions is not more than the annual depreciation of the 
water mains now owned by the city, the Commission is con- 
vinced that the cost of extending mains should be defrayed 
not from loans, but from the revenues of the Water Depart- 
ment. 

The Commission is satisfied that since 1895 there has been 
no necessity for borrowing money for the extension of mains. ' 
If the department had been economically managed its revenues 
would have been ample to meet the entire annual expense, 
including the extension of mains. The lack of money for this 
purpose was, due to the excessive costs resulting from misman- 
agement. 

It cost the city more to operate its diminished plant after 
1897 than it had previously cost to operate the entire system. 
The cost in 1895-96 of maintaining and operating that part of 
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the works which was taken by the state has been estimated 
at $163,190.59. The cost for the maintenance of the entire 
works for that year was $610,101.70. When, therefore, on 
January 1, 1898, the state relieved the city of the cost of 
maintaining and operating that part of its works which was 
costing $163,190 per annum, the citizens had a right to expect 
that the cost would be reduced to approximately $450,000 per 
annum. Instead of this, when in 1898-99 the plant had been 
reduced to a simple distribution works, the cost was $808,- 
582.59, or over $350,000 more than it had cost three years 
before to operate the distribution system, and nearly $200,000 
more than it had cost to operate the entire system. An 
interesting comparison is also found between the cost of 
operating the metropolitan supply in 1898, and the cost to the 
city in 1897. The cost of operating the pumping stations by 
the city in 1897 was 50 per cent, more than by the Met- 
ropolitan Water Board in 1898. 

3. Administration of the Water Department. 

The confusion of accounts and the extravagant manage- 
ment of the Boston waterworks were within the range of 
non-expert observation ; but the Commission felt that a depart- 
ment doing a business involving such large sums of pubKc 
money annually, and which disclosed such apparent incom- 
petency in the expenditure thereof, required an investigation 
by experts to supplement its own. It employed Messrs. 
Metcalf & Eddy, a firm of engineers of wide experience in the 
construction and management of waterworks, both public and 
private, to make a thorough investigation into the organiza- 
tion, management and expenditures of the Water Depart- 
ment. These gentlemen have submitted to the Cammissicm 
twenty-four reports dealing with various aspects of the 
department and its work. 

A, — Polities and Waste of Money, 

The maintenance cost of the department, and the cost of 
extension of mains, is shown in the tables annexed hereto 
as Appendix A and Appendix B. Since January 1, 1898, 
the department has operated only a distribution works for 
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the City of Boston, while prior to that date it operated 
also a large supply system, including three watersheds and 
several pumping stations. It will be seen from Appendix A 
that the cost of operation, exclusive of the extension of 
mains, reached a maximum of over $800,000 in 1898-99; 
that the annual cost fell in 1900-01 to below $450,000; and 
that it then rose again until in 1907-08 it reached the figure 
of $646,191, which is about 45 per cent, in excess of the cost 
of operating the distribution system in 1895-96. 

The appropriation for 1908-09 was $800,000 for main- 
tenance and extension of mains, and in the opinion of the 
Commission, confirmed by the reports of Metcalf & Eddy, 
is about $150,000 more than it should have been. 

The fundamental cause of the waste of money in this 
department has been the employment of more men than 
were needed. The number of men employed in 1898 was 
actually greater by some 200 than the number in 1895, and 
by the winter of 1899-1900 the number had risen to nearly 
1,000, although the work of the department was then much 
less than in 1895, when 650 men were found sufficient. About 
50 per cent, more men were employed to do about 15 per 
cent, less work. 

The city was not justified in retaining in its employment 
the -men who were no longer needed, and whom the Metro- 
politan Water Board would not take over with the works 
in 1898, nor was there any possible excuse for increasing 
the numbers. If the force had remained unchanged there 
would have been only a temporary surplusage of labor, 
which in time would have been eliminated by natural causes. 
The evil, however, was deliberately aggravated for political 
reasons. Of the 734 men on the department rolls in Decem- 
ber, 1897, only 472 were in the employ of the city in December, 
1907. The force had been reduced by natural causes by 
some 260 men, and if there had been no unnecessary addi- 
tions it need not have consisted of more than 475 men at 
the beginning of the current year. From time to time, 
however, during this period of ten years, 384 new men were 
put on the pay rolls and there were over 600 men on the pay 
rolls at the end of 1907. 
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The result of this improvident management for political 
purposes, of employing more men than are necessary on the 
work done by day labor, and of attempting to do work in 
winter, which ought to be done in other seasons, is indicated 
by the following facts: 

The City of Boston paid from 57 to 135 per cent, more 
for pipe laying than is paid for similar work in the cities of 
Worcester, Cambridge, Lowell, Somerville, Newton, New 
Bedford or Chelsea. The labor cost of hydrant maintenance 
in Boston has been about twice as much as in Worcester, 
Brookline or Chelsea. ' 

The eflSciency of the day-labor force employed in laying 
mains, which remained fairly constant between 1879 and 
1893, has fallen away so much that in 1907-08 the amount 
of work done per man per hour had shrunk by 50 per cent. 

Much the same thing occurred in the case of the salaried 
employees, and though there were already two assistant 
commissioners, appointed in 1902, who*^ had practically 
nothing to do, a third was added in 1906 at a salary of $3,000, 
and the position of "Secretary and Chief Clerk' ^ with a salary 
of $3,000 was divided into two offices with salaries aggrega- 
ting $5,500, in order to make a new place for a political 
favorite at $2,500. The office force of the Distribution 
Division consisted of a chief clerk and eighteen assistants; 
but the work could have been done by half that number. 
Two of the three assistant superintendents, called territorial 
superintendents, were unnecessary. A large force of 
inspectors wei^ kept, many of whom, partioularly in the 
Income Division, were useless; and a large number of em- 
ployees were kept in other unnecessary positions. 

These are the results of conducting a great department 
of the public service with the purpose of getting votes instead 
of a fair day's work for a liberal wage. 

The influence which politics has had upon the department 
is further shown by the excessive prices which have been 
paid contractors, by the splitting of work into parts so as to 
avoid advertising, by the failure to advertise contracts 
exceeding $2,000 in amount, and by the allowance as extra 
work of items which should have been included in the original 
contract. 
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Non-competitive contracts under $2,000 in amount were 
let for laying and relaying pipe at a uniform price fij^ed by 
the Water Commissioner which in many cases was in excess, 
at times as much as 35 per cent., of the fair contract price 
under competitive conditions. In 1906 twenty-five out of 
thirty-four and in 1907 seventy-six out of eighty-two such con- 
tracts were given out without competition. 

In these two years eleven out of nineteen contracts exceed- 
ing $2,000 in amount were awarded without advertising for 
bids. Three of these were given to two political favorites at 
high prices and much extra work was provided for them. 
On one of them the payments under the contract were 
$5,050.23 and $4,425.07 was allowed for extra work; on the 
other the payments under the contract were $4,971.87 and 
the allowance for extras up to September 15, 1907, was 
$7,020.23. The cost per foot of laying pipe on this job, exclu- 
sive of the cost of pipe, valves, gate boxes, special castings 
and other materials which the city furnished, was $6.32, 
while the cost of doing similar work by the Metropolitan 
Water Board is estimated at $3.22, or about one-half. 

The loss on contracts given to political favorites in these 
two years is estimated to have been at least $20,000 annually. 

The extra cost in the years 1906 and 1907 over what it 
would have been if the business had been conducted with 
due economy was about $150,000 per annum. It is a fair con- 
clusion that in the past ten years not less than $1,500,000 has 
been diverted from the revenues of the city waterworks' and 
used to put and keep on the department pay rolls men ^or 
whom there was no legitimate work. 

B, — Water Waste. 

Metcalf & Eddy in then- report of October 6, 1908, esti- 
mate that not less than sixty gallons per day per capita 
for the entire population of the city is wasted. This is about 
38 per cent, of all the water now furnished to Boston from 
the Metropolitan waterworks. 

In a letter to the Mayor under date of July 13, 1908, the 
Metropolitan Water Board stated that during the month of 
May, 1908, the lowest rate of consumption of water per day 
in Boston was 67,830,000 gallons, while the average rate was 
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98,092,000 gallons. In the Brighton high-service district, 
which is almost entirely residential, the average daily rate 
was 184 gallons per person and, between the hours of one and 
four in the morning, the lowest rate on any day in the month 
was 127 gallons per person. In contrast to this great con- 
sumption in the Brighton district, the City of Maiden, which 
is. similar in its requirements, but where the water service is 
metered, shows an average daily consumption for May, 1908, 
of forty-nine gallons per person and a minimum rate between 
the hours of one and four in the morning of twenty-two gal- 
lons. The Board also points out that unless this waste in 
Boston is stopped at once, an additional expense of $750,000 
must be incurred immediately for a new supply main and for 
pumping machinery, and that in the near future new sources 
of water supply will have to be secured at very great expense. 

There also appears to be great inequality between the prices 
paid for water furnished to consumers through meters and 
to those without meters. An estimate by the Water Com- 
missioner shows that in 1907 the former paid on the average 
16 cents while the latter appears to have paid only about 
6 cents per thousand gallons. 

The Water Commissioner, after conferring with the City 
Engineer, reported to the Mayor under date of August 4, 
1908, that "It is certain that extravagant and unnecessary 
waste of water exists throughout the city and that this waste 
can be reduced to a reasonable amount is equally certain, pro- 
vided that the right kind of work is done." In the opinion of 
the Water Commissioner this reduction can be made by the 
use of the Deacon meters and proper inspection. The City 
Engineer states that he feels confident that "by proper use 
of the Deacon meter system — which is already installed and 
can be utilized with no expense other than for the time of 
the men engaged upon it — it would be possible to reduce 
the average consumption to 100 gallons per day per capita." 
Metcalf & Eddy add, "We believe his confidence is well 
foimded." 

Another method for stopping the waste of water is by the 
introduction of meters upon every service in the city. 

The Chief Engineer of the Metropolitan waterworks gives 
his opinion as follows: "The most certain means of detect- 
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ing waste and the most effectual means of preventing the 
extravagant use and waste of water is that of measuring the 
water suppKed to each municipality, district or individual 
water taker and obliging each municipality and individual to 
pay for water in proportion to the quantity used.'' 

By chapter 524 of the Acts of 1907 it is provided that all 
cities and towns obtaining their water supply from the Met- 
ropolitan waterworks shall after December 31, 1907, equip 
with meters all new water services thereafter installed, and 
shall annually thus equip 5 per cent, of all services not so 
equipped on December 31, 1907. 

No action has been taken by the City of Boston in com- 
pliance with this law. The Water Commissioner in a letter 
of September 1, 1908, to this Commission stated that he had 
been unable to comply with the law on account of lack of 
funds. No, effort has been made to detect waste through 
the use of the Deacon meters, followed by careful inspection 
of fixtures, on account of the same alleged lack of money. 

It is imperative that this waste should be stopped, and 
the Commission believes that the money necessary for the" 
purpose can be secured through proper economy. 

C — Use of Water by City Departments. 

Until 1900 the various departments of the City of Boston 
and of Suffolk County paid for the water used by them. In 
that year all such bills were abated by the Mayor at the 
request of the City Council and since that time no charges 
have been made. 

The value of the water annually furnished free to other 
departments for use in city buildings is estimated to be about 
$100,000, of which it is estimated that over $25,000 is wasted 
because of the absence of any check upon consumption. 

The Commission recommends that the water used in the 
various city buildings be paid for by the respective depart- 
ments in charge thereof. 

D. — Future Management. 

Metcalf & Eddy have prepared a careful plan for the 
reorganization of the department, a copy of which has been 
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transmitted to the present Water Commissioner and received 
his thoughtful consideration. In the main he concurs in 
their findings and recommendations, and has already put 
most of them into active operation. He has reduced the 
nimiber of superfluous employees by about 100, without 
detriment to the service. He has removed the secretary 
and two of the unnecessary assistant commissioners, but 
the third has been allowed to continue, although he is render- 
ing no service of value to the city. This is to be regretted. 
It is true that he is an invalid, but that affords no reason 
for holding him in an office where there is no work for him 
to do even if he were well. Metcalf & Eddy have reported 
and the Water Commissioner agrees that the position should 
be abolished. The city is making the incumbent a gift of 
$3,000 a year. His retention is a matter of common talk 
in City Hall and elsewhere as an instance of what can be 
done if one has sufficient political or personal "pull.'' The 
result is demoralizing to the service generally. 

All contracts exceeding $2,000 have been publicly adver- 
tised, but the pernicious practice of splitting contracts has 
not been wholly abandoned, and in a few instances contracts 
which together would have exceeded $2,000 have been 
awarded in smaller amounts after private competition, 
bids from others than selected bidders being refused. This 
should not.be allowed. 

The Water Commissioner is to be commended for all that 
he has accomplished, but the department is still costing 
much more than it should. With a reduction from the 
figures for 1907-08 of $150,000 in the expenditures for main- 
tenance the revenues of the department next year would 
seem to be sufficient to pay all charges, and leave a surplus 
of about $100,000. This surplus should increase annually 
at least $50,000, unless additional water sources must be 
acquired for the metropolitan supply. The restoration 
of the charges formerly made for the use of water in the 
city buildings will tend to prevent the increasing waste of 
water in the various city departments,' and will add to the 
revenues of the Water Department about $100,000 or, if 
the waste is checked as it should be, about $75,000 per annum. 
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Municipal waterworks are regarded in law as the private 
property of the city, that is, as held for profit rather than 
for governmental purposes. The plant should be operated 
as a source of municipal income. The Original Cochituate 
Water Act was drawn on the theory, quite commonly found 
in municipal waterworks charters in this state, thai? no profit 
should be earned above the annual cost of maintenance 
and debt requirements; but the law has since been changed 
and for the past thirteen years any profit legitimately earned 
by the waterworks could be used for general municipal pur- 
poses. See Statutes 1895, chapter 488, section 21. This 
law should be taken advantage of, and the department 
should be encouraged to earn as large a net annual profit 
as it can without raising the present rates. These yield 
only $70 per million gallons for the total amount of water 
distributed, and this, the Commission is informed is a low 
average retail price for water. The original or first cost of the 
works owned by the city on February 1, 1908, was, according 
to the books- of the department, $17,074,859.19. If the 
waste of water can be so restricted that no additional sources 
need be acquired by the Metropolitan waterworks^ the 
city should, within a few years, be in receipt of a reasonable 
net profit on this investment, as represented by the $200,000 
figured out above as being properly water income, plus the 
surplus income above the* cost of maintenance, interest, 
metropolitan assessments, extension of mains, metering, 
and all other expenses connected with the works. This 
period would be reached much sooner, in fact might have 
already been reached, but for the political and wasteful 
management of the department during the past ten years. 

There should be no reduction in the reasonable rates now 
charged until -the works can show a clear net profit of 5 per 
cent, on their cost. 

4. Annual Reports. 

The annual reports of the department are, as pointed out 
by the Commission in its report of February 5, 1908, most 
inadequate. Unit eosts are not given, and in recent years 
even the total cost of the works has been omitted. For the 
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future, department reports should be framed along the lines 
recommended in Metcalf & Eddy's report of April 28, 1908. 

To be of value these reports should be issued promptly. 
The Revised Ordinances of 1898, chapter 3, section 24, 
require that department reports shall be transmitted to the 
Mayor within thirty days after the close of the financial year, 
January 31. The report of the Water Department for 1907, 
which under this ordinance was due early in March last, has 
not yet appeared. It is needless to say that its practical value 
at this late date will be impaired. 

5. Financial Operation of the Metropolitan Water- 
works. 

The cost of the Metropolitan waterworks to January 1, 
1908, for land, buildings, machinery and other construction 
items, was $40,467,508.04; the total amount of outstanding 
bonds was $40,500,000 ; the amount in the sinking funds was 
$5,643,575.69; and the net debt was $34,823,932.35; Bos- 
ton's share, 78.78 per cent., being $27,434,293. 

The bonds were issued for the most part at a rate of interest 
consider^,bly in excess of the actual value of money at the 
time for investment in state bonds; and in consequence 
large premiums were realized, which, as part of the proceeds 
of the loans, ought to have been used for construction (thus 
reducing the total amount of bonds required to be issued); or 
put into the sinking fund and left there. As a matter of fact, 
however, out of the $2,588,071.35 received in premiums, 
about $1,200,000 was, under the terms of the Metropolitan 
Water Act, used for maintenance, interest and the annual 
sinking-fund requirements, and the balance only was placed 
in the sinking fund. The net interest payments prior to 
January 1, 1898, the day on which the operation of the works 
began, was, in conformity with ordinary commercial practice, 
a proper charge on the capital of the works. This amounted 
to $119,434.20. After the Metropolitan Water Board came 
into possession in 1898 of a going waterworks system, all 
payments for maintenance, interest and sinking-fund require- 
ments should have been met from the income of the works, 
that is, in this case, mainly by assessments on the district. 
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The Act of 1895, however, fixed the maximum assessment on 
the entire district for 1898 at $300,000 plus the expenses of 
the preliminary investigation of 1893-94, and provided that 
the assessment should increase from year to year at the fixed 
rate of $200,000, until it should equal the actual annual cost 
of maintenance, interest and sinking-fund requirements. 
This remarkable provision, unique, it is believed, in the 
history of municipal waterworks, would have necessitated 
an annual deficit to be made good from capital, that is, by 
the sale of bonds, during a long period of time, if it had not 
been put a stop to in 1901 by chapter 489 of the Acts of that 
year. (See, also. Statutes 1906, chapter 337.) Between 1895 
and 1901 annual deficits due to deficient assessments were 
incurred, amounting in the aggregate to about $1,200,000. 
Since 1901 these deficits have been substantially made good 
by increased assessments, that is, by assessments which have 
been more than they would have been if the works had been 
properly financed from the outset. 

The prediction of the State Board of Health and its engi- 
neers, upon whose recommendation the Metropolitan water 
system was adopted, that it would be possible to keep the* 
consumption of water in the district down to 100 gallons per 
day per capita, has not been verified. The consumption has 
steadily increased from 103 gallons in 1898 to 133 gallons in 
1907, and the combined capacity of the Nashua and Sudbury 
river sources, which had been selected on the foregoing 
assumption, is nearly exhausted. There is a difference of 
opinion among water-supply engineers as to the possibility 
of reducing the per capita consumption to 100 gallons per 
day. There is also a difference of expert opinion concerning 
the indefinite use of the Nashua water without filtration. 
These are technical questions upon which the Commission 
expresses no opinion, but it is clear, as more fully shown 
above, that no efforts should be spared to reduce the waste 
of water and thus postpone the day when many more millions 
of money must be spent for new sources of supply. The 
encouragement to extravagance in the use of water held out 
by the Act of 1895, by which the annual cost of the works was 
to be apportioned among the several cities and towns in the 
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district without regard to consumption, has been taken away, 
in part at least, by Statute of 1908, chapter 457; and there is 
now a financial inducement to restrict the waste of water not 
only for the district as a whole but for each town and city in 
it. The inducement would be greater if the assessments 
were based solely on consumption, and the Commission 
reconmiends that this be done. 

6. The Metropolitan Water Assessments. 

In the order of the City Council, approved January 29, 1907, 
the Commission was requested to inquire: 

" Whether the financial burdens imposed upon the city in connec- 
tion with the expenditures for the construction and maintenance 
of metropolitan works are excessive or unfair, and if so, how the 
same can be reduced or made equitable.'' 

The basis of assessment fixed by section 19 of the Metro- 
politan Water Act (Statute of 1895, chapter 488) was grossly 
unfair to the City of Boston, and was otherwise a most 
unwise scheme. Instead of apportioning the annual cost of 
the works according to the amount of water supplied to each 
^ity and town in the district — a system which would have 
been fair to all and which would have been an encouragement 
to economy in the use of water — it was determined to base 
the assessments on population and valuation for all the cities 
and towns except Boston, and for that city on valuation 
alone. A mistake from the standpoint of the whole district 
was made by making the annual assessments wholly inde- 
pendent of consumption ; and a wrong was done to Boston in 
particular by establishing for that city a different and higher 
basis of assessment than for the other cities and towns. 

The total consumption of water in 1895 in the cities and 
towns which were incorporated in the district by 1898 was 
68,287,000 gallons per day, of which Boston accounted for 
51,853,000 gallons, or about 75 per cent.; whereas Boston's 
valuation in 1898 was 83J per cent, of the valuation of the 
cities and towns in the district. Thus Boston, which received 
only 75 per cent, of the water, was made to pay 83J per cent, 
of the cost. 

This injustice continued until 1906, when an act was passed 
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(chapter 457) changing the apportion by basing it, for the 
whole district, one-third on valuation and two-thirds on 
consumption. This system has nearly removed the inequal- 
ity, as appears from the following table for 1908 : 



^ 


Consumption. 


Assessment. 


Boston 


77.9% 
22.1% 


78.78% 


Remainder ^f district (eighteen cities and towns) 


21.22% 



but is still open to the objection that it is not based wholly 
on consumption. 

The assessments of each year and Boston's share of them 
are shown in the following table : 



Year. 



Total 
Assessment. 



Boston's 
Assessment. 



Boston's 
Percentage. 



1898. 

1899. 

1900 

1901 

1902. 

1903 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 



$335,807 48 
489,102 32 
697,968 04 
1,415,209 41 
1,646,081 23 
1,868,561 08 
2,100,800 37 
2,177,586 39 
2,262,657 20 
2,195,406 71 
2,271,151 53 



$285,600 54 

411,861 54 

578,696 96 

1,169,105 62 

1,274,105 31 

1,510,857 46 

1,700,274 07 

1,758,635 00 

1,822,556 33 

*1,726,588 68 

*1,789,315 84 



85.05 
84.21 
82.91 
82.61 
82.41 
80.86 
80.93 
80.77 
80.55 
*78.64 
*78.78 



* Under the new basis of apportionment provided by Statute of 1906, chapter 457. 

The Commission finds that the present basis of apportion- 
ing the annual cost of the Metropolitan waterworks between 
the City of Boston and the rest of the district is substan- 
tially fair to Boston, but that in the interest of the entire 
district the assessment should be based wholly on consump- 
tion. 

7. Summary of Recommendations. 

1. There should be no more loans for extension of mains or 
any purposes connected with the city's water supply, .and 
the laws authorizing such loans should be repealed. 
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2. The departments using water in buildings should pay 
for the same. 

3. The metropolitan assessments should be based solely 
on consumption. 

4. The appropriation for the Water Department for the 
fiscal year 1909-10 should not exceed $800,000 for maintenance 
and extension of mains. One hundred thousand dollars of 
this should be used for metering and for inspection of waste. 

5. The surplus income of the department above all charges 
for maintenance, interest, sinking fund, metropolitan assess- 
ments, extension of mains and metering, which should amount 
to about $100,000 during the fiscal year 1909-10 and there- 
after to a sum progressively increasing by about $50,000 per 
annum, should be used to help defray the current expenses 
of the other branches of the city government, and there should 
be no reduction in the water rates until this income added 
to the $200,000, which represents the annual value of the net 
amounts diverted from the waterworks, exceeds 5 per cent, 
of the cost of the works. 

6. The annual reports of the department should be 
reformed in substantial accordance with Metcalf & Eddy's 
recommendations, and they should be issued promptly as 
required by ordinance. 

Respectfully submitted. 

The Finance Commission, 

by 

Nathan Matthews, 

Chairman. 
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3. — Net Results. 





Surplus. 


Deficit. 


Year. 


Receipts above 
Expenditiires 

Froperly 
Chargeable to 

Income. 


Dispoeition 
of the Same. 


Excess of 
Expenditures 

Properly 
Chargeable to 
Income above 

Receipts. 


How Made Good. 


1893-94 










1894-95 


— 




— 




1896-96 


$110,736 68{ 


Used for aty 
Purposes. 






1896-97 


416.629 13 


u 






1897-98 


483.569 50 


u 


- 




1898-99 


9.800 46 


u 






1899-1900 






$162,069 98 


From Loan. 


1900-01 


109,116 27 


M 






1901-02 


— 








1902-03 






138.230 88 


Taxes. 


1903-04 






98,396 31 


$82,907 46 Taxes 








16,487 86 Loan. 


1904-06 






421.484 79 


$160,699 98 Taxes. 








260.784 81 Loan. 


1906-06 






626,726 70 


$200,000 00 Taxes. 








326,726 70 Loan. 


1906-07 






376.896 36 


$120,000 00 Taxes. 








266,896 36 Loan. 


1907-08 






106.983 64 


$36,878 36 Taxes. 








71,106 29 Loan. 
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The Extension op Mains Account, 1884-190& 

The account for extension of mains, etc., was first opened 
in 1884-85. The expenditures charged under this head have, 
been as follows : 



1884-85... 
1885-86... 
1886-87... 
1887-88. . . 
1888-89... 
1889-W... 
1890-01... 
1891-92. . . 
1892-93... 
1893-94. . . 
1894-95. . . 
1896-96. . . 
1896-97... 
1897-98... 
1898-09... 
1899-1900. 
1900-01... 
1901-02. . . 
1902-03... 
1903-04. . . 
1904-05. . . 
1905-06... 
1906-07... 
1907-08. . . 



Totals 



Loan Monet. 



Borrowed. 



$50,000 00 
150,000 00 
300.000 00 
300,000 00 
200.000 00 
350.000 00 
*350,000 00 
100,000 00 
100,000 00 



200.000 00 
435.000 00 



300,000 00 



330.000 00 
300.000 00 



$3,465,000 00 



Paid from. 



$1,050 90 
157.421 31 
167.905 54 
371,494 32 
294,118 79 
299,689 20 
267,977 67 
205,652 56 
134,689 71 



152,601 63 

458,310 70 

24,087 67 



15,487 85 
260,784 81 
336,186 37 
301.175 07 

16.365 90 



Paid from 
Revenue. 



$3,465,000 00 



$67,425 93 
285,721 20 
258,181 94 
251,984 94 
232*142 98 
281.782 32 



386.988 24 
See footnote t* 
See footnote t> 
See footnote }. 



165,000 00 



$1,949,227 55 



Total. 



$1,050 90 
157,421 31 
167.905 54 
371,494 32 
294.118 79 
299.689 20 
267,977 67 
205.652 56 
222,115 64 
285.721 20 
258,181 94 
251.984 94 

232 J42 98_ 
281,782 32 
152,601 63 
458,310 70 
411,075 91 



15.487 85 
260.784 81 
336,186 37 
301,175 07 
181,365 90 



$5,414,227 55 



* Including $100,000 transferred from loan for high service, 
t Paid from revenue and included in department expenses. 
t Balance from revenue and included in department expenses. 
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COMMUNICATION TO THE MAYOR AND CITY 
COUNCIL RELATING TO THE HEALTH DEPART- 
MENT, ACCOMPANIED BY THE REPORT OF THE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 



Boston, January 6, 1909. 

To the Honorable the Mayor and City Council: 

Gentlemen, — The Finance Commission submitted a report 
upon the Department of Health, dated January 21, 1908, cover- 
ing certain aspects of the administration of that department 
but stating that other problems requiring technical knowledge 
should be referred to experts. At that time the Commission 
requested a special committee, consisting of Charles Har- 
rington, M. D., secretary of the State Board of Health, 
John W. Bartol, M. D., John T. Bottomly, M. D., Mr. X. 
Henry Goodnough, chief engineer of the State Board of 
Health, and Mr. John Koren, statistician, to study and 
report upon the problems in question. Dr. Harrington 
served for several months on this committee, giving it the 
benefit of his wide experience and ripe judgment, but unfor- 
tunately did not live to finish the work in which he showed 
an intense interest. 

For nearly a year the special committee has had under 
consideration the many questions submitted, which cover 
most of the activities of the Health Department, as well 
as matters of administrative organization. It has also 
studied at first hand the health departments of other cities. 

The members rendered their services without compen- 
sation. The Finance Commission regards their report, a 
copy of which is appended, as of great value. It will repay 
careful study by city officials and by all who are interested 
in public health administration. 

^ After a careful consideration of this report, and further 
investigation by its own members, the Commission is con- 
vinced that the Board of Health should consist as heretofore 
of three members. The chairman should be a physician, 
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« 
and the chief executive of the department, appointed for a 

term of four years by the Mayor, and should receive a salary 
of not less than $5,000 a year. The other two members 
should have no executive duties, but should act only on the 
legislative and semi-judicial questions which come before 
the board. The proposed arrangement, while centering 
the executive functions in one man, and thus making for 
greater efficiency, would insure a proper consideration of 
legislative questions involved in making sanitary rules and 
regulations and the judicial questions that may arise relative 
to the condemnation of property. The recommendation of 
the special committee that the Police Commissioner and 
Corporation Counsel serve as members ex officio has much 
to commend it, but the finance Commission believes that 
the exacting duties of these officials would make such an 
arrangement impracticable. The Commission approves the 
principle involved, but suggests that instead of prescribing 
by law the appointment of particular officials, such appoint- 
ment be left to the discretion of the Mayor, who shall have 
the right to designate such heads of departments or other 
city officials as seem best fitted and most available. They 
should receive no extra compensation for such services. 

The chairman of the board should have sole power of 
appointing subordinates, subject to the civil service laws. 

The department maintains a clerical force, a medical 
staff and bacteriological laboratory, a smallpox hospital, a 
medical force for the inspection of schools, five policemen 
for general inspection duty and the following divisions: 

Sanitary. 

Disinfecting. 

Inspection of peddlers. 

Inspection of provisions. 

Inspection of animals intended for slaughter. 

Inspection of milk and vinegar. 

Quarantine. 

The force should be reorganized and the entire work 
apportioned among the following five divisions: 

1. A medical division. 

2. A sanitary division. 

3. A food inspection division. 

4. A vital statistics division. 

5. A clerical division. 
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One chief officer should be placed in charge of each of 
these divisions and be made responsible for its work. This 
plan would relieve the Health Commissioners of an immense 
mass of administrative detail which might safely be left to 
chief subordinates. In an official letter to the Finance Com- 
mission the Health Commissioners state that "as individuals 
and as a body they (the commissioners) are in constant 
communication and consultation with the heads of the 
different divisions with reference to major and oftentimes 
minor details." The inference is unavoidable that much 
valuable time of highly paid officials is occupied in com- 
paratively petty matters. The chairman of the board 
should supervise and give directions to the heads of each 
of the five proposed divisions. Under such a scheme the 
various divisions may reasonably be expected to work in 
harmony and secure a proper co-ordination of their duties. 

1. The Medical Division. 

Since the chief object of any health department is to super- 
vise cases of contagious diseases and guard against the 
infection of others, the head medical officer is the most impor- 
tant member of the staff. His pay should be made to corre- 
spond to his responsibilities and his tenure should be secure. 
Under him, and immediately responsible to him, should be 
the medical staff, bacteriological laboratory, the smallpox 
hospital and the medical force for the inspection of schools. 

2. The Sanitary Division. 

This should be placed under the charge of a sanitary engi- 
neer, a graduate of a recognized institution with at least five 
years' experience in the active practice of his profession. He 
should have immediate control of all matters relating to sani- 
tation; the inspection and analysis of public and private 
water supply; the abatement of nuisances, including that of 
smoke; the inspection of tenements, laundries, bakeries, 
stables, etc. He should have charge of the sanitary inspectors, 
smoke inspectors, the inspector of gas fixtures, the superin- 
tendent of peddlers and all other employees directly con- 
cerned with sanitation. 
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3. The Food Inspection Division. 

This should be m charge of a chemist who has had practical 
training and experience in analyzing foods and safeguarding 
their purity. The division should include the present bureau 
of inspection of milk, vinegar, butter and cheese, as well as 
the divisions for the inspection of provisions and of animals 
intended for slaughter. The "veterinary medical inspector," 
a part of whose duties relate to food inspection, should 
also be included in this division. 

4. The Division of Vital Statistics. 

This division should be created for the better presentation 
by the Health Department of vital statistics, and to it should 
also be transferred the duties relating to the registration of 
marriages, births and deaths now discharged by the Registry 
Department. The chief of the vital statistics division should 
be a trained statistician of experience in the compilation and 
presentation of vital statistics. All death returns should be 
made to the Health Department and therein recorded, tabu- 
lated and analyzed. The registration of births should like- 
wise be in charge of this department, as it is in touch with 
the physicians who make the returns, and thus the returns of 
births and deatlis can be checked against each other. It is 
the only department which is in a position accurately to separ 
rate stillbirths from deaths of infants. 

Marriages, births and deaths belong to the same group of 
vital phenomena and should not be considered apart. While 
it may not appear to be a sanitary function to issue mar- 
riage certiiScates and to record marriages, it is one that 
should not be separated from the recording of births and 
deaths. All must be connected in the study of the movement 
of population, and a knowledge of the data relating to mar- 
riages is as important as those which relate to births and 
deaths. In many cities these elements of vital phenomena 
are grouped and placed under the control of boards of health, 
as shown in the report of the committee hereto annexed. 
Under this arrangement the present duplication resulting 
from a double registration of deaths, one by the Board of 
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Health and the other by the Registry Department, would be 
avoided, as well as the unnecessary expense and the inevita- 
ble confusion resulting from the double presentation of mor- 
tality statistics. 

An important recommendation of the special committee 
is that "in the future vital statistics be localized as much as 
possible, that is, studied in connection with the movement 
and composition of population within small and well-defined 
areas." This is regarded as important for the purpose of 
marking out the plague spots and as affording valuable because 
precise information to those engaged in all sorts of work for 
social improvement. The special committee also recom- 
mends that the charges for supplying the public with infor- 
mation in regard to marriages, births and deaths from the 
old records in the custody of the department be increased. 
It is proper to continue the present custom of making no 
charge for certificates for pensions or state aid or to minors 
for certificates of birth; but the 25-cent charge for certificates 
for court, bank, insurance and other purposes, and the 50-cent 
charge for sworn certificates issued for use in other states, 
should be increased. The amount received by the depart- 
ment during the last year for such certificates was $578.75, 
which, considering the large amount of clerical service 
involved in searching the records, is entirely inadequate. As 
shown in the appendix to the special committee's report, 
other cities have made such charges high enough to make the 
division of vital statistics almost self-supporting. 

5. The Clerical Division. 

This should continue under the immediate direction of 
the secretary. 

6. Quarantine Service. 

• 

This should be transferred to* the United States Govern- 
ment. The service is almost if not quite as important to 
adjacent cities and towns, to the state and to adjoining 
states, if not to the entire country, as it is to the port of 
Boston. Recent acts of Congress have recognized the fact 
that quarantine service is a matter of national concern. 
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The Act of Congress of February 15, 1893, entitled "An Act 
granting additional quarantine powers and imposing addi- 
tional duties on the marine hospital service,'' directs the 
surgeon general of the marine hospital service "to examine 
the quarantine regulations of all state and municipal boards 
of health,'' "to co-operate with and aid state and municipal 
boards of health in the execution and enforcement of the rules 
and regulations of such boards, and in the execution and en- 
forcement of the rules and regulations made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to prevent the introduction of contagious and 
infectious diseases into the United States from foreign coun- 
tries and into one state or territory from another state or 
territory." It also provides "that whenever the proper 
authorities of a state shall surrender to the United States 
the use of the buildings and disinfecting apparatus at a state 
quarantine station, the Secretary of the Treasury shall be 
authorized to receive them and to pay a reasonable com- 
pensation to the state for their use if, in his opinion, they are 
necessary to the United States." (Section 8.) Under this 
provision the city of Portland, Me., and the States of New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Georgia and Florida have transferred 
their quarantine functions to the general government. The 
quarantine functions of all ports on the Pacific coast of the 
United States and of the Gulf ports with the exception of 
the ports of Texas, and of the Atlantic coast with the excep- 
tion of the ports of Norfolk, Baltimore, New York City, and 
those of Massachusetts, are under national control." Under 
an act of Congress, approved June 19, 1906, the quarantine 
stations of the states of Alabama and Louisiana have been 
so transferred, and arrangements are being perfected whereby 
the quarantine at the port of Galveston, Texas, will likewise 
be transferred. Under the Federal Statutes property belong- 
ing to the local service when transferred to the United States 
is paid for by the latter, and if a special appropriation of 
Congress is necessary before purchase a rental is paid ufitU 
such appropriation is made. Under these provisions the 
quarantine station at Boston, including the boats and other 
property, may be sold to the United States, and the com- 
petent men now engaged in the local service may, under 
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proper observance of civil service rules, be transferred to 
the public health and marine hospital service. The transfer 
would make for uniformity and efficiency in quarantine 
work; would free the commerce of Boston from the payment 
of quarantine charges and would relieve the city of a large 
expense. The present service is competent, but it is believed 
that the Federal service would be better, and the economy 
which would be effected by the transfer is a convincing 
reason for the adoption of the recommendation. 

Medical Inspection. 

The entire medical mspection service, includmg that of 
schools, should be reorganized, and for this purpose the city 
should be divided into appropriate districts. For each 
district a practicing physician should be appomted who 
should be made responlble for the public health in his 
district, including that of school children. Everything per- 
taining to the public health and its protection should be 
directly, not as at present indirectly, referred to the Board 
of Health. The district physician should be required to 
visit the schools, public and private, within his district, 
daily, for the purpose of inspection and advise as to the 
proper disposition of each case. This system of general 
inspection would greatly extend the scope of preventive 
work as the physician could become thoroughly acquainted 
with the population and needs of his district. The experience 
of other cities demonstrates the value of district medical 
mspectors. 

The suggestion made by the special committee that the 
system of nurses now by law in charge of the School Com- 
mittee be transferred to the Board of Health involves a 
problem having the two important aspects of health and 
education, the tru6 solution of which has probably not yet 
been reached. The Superintendent of Schools, the Chair- 
man of the Board of Health, and some of the medical inspec- 
tors themselves oppose the transfer. Authorities generally 
differ so radically upon the subject that the Commission is 
unwilling to make any recommendation in the premises. 
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except that pending the final solution of the problem hearty 
co-operation of the school and health authorities should be 
established. 

As these inspectors would be obliged to give a large portion 
of each day to this service they would, to this extent, be 
debarred from private practice and therefore the salaries 
should be adequate. The cost of the proposed would be 
greater than that of the present system, but the question of 
cost should be subordinated to the more important question 
of the preservation of the public health. The general medi- 
cal inspection of the city at present is adequate. 

Although the law requires physicians to report to the 
Board of Health all cases of patients infected with smallpox, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, or any other disease dangerous to 
the public health, many such cases are not reported. In the 
year 1906 there were 1,171 deaths from tuberculosis, of which 
402 cases had never been reported by any physician. In 
1907 there were 1,122 deaths, of which 329 cases had never 
been so reported. In 1908 to December 28 there were 1,038, 
of which 229 cases had never been so reported. This is a 
striking fact and indicates that there must be a still larger 
number of cases of this disease that remain unknown to the 
proper authorities. It may also be inferred that cases of 
other infectious diseases never come to the notice of the 
Health Department. The unwillingness of physicians and 
of certain classes of the population to report such cases, and 
the physical impossibility of the present force of medical 
inspectors to seek them out, are the causes of this alarming 
condition. Many of the present force of medical inspectors 
labor intelligently and zealously to perform this important 
function, but it is impossible for them to perform all the 
service required. 

The Health Department should make a medical inspection 
of the public baths and gymnasia, and its present duties 
relating to burial permits and exhuming bodies, as well as its 
sanitary inspection of the collection and disposal of waste 
and refuse, should be continued; but the scope of its work 
should not be enlarged by the addition of administrative 
duties with respect to these subjects. The duty of making 
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contracts and of appointing a large number of employees, 
which would be involved in such an enlargement of its 
jurisdiction, would tend to impair the efficiency of the more 
important work of the Health Board. 

The sanitary inspectors' force should be increased. The 
duties are exacting and the territory covered is extensive. 
The force is no la^rger than it was fifteen years ago and mean- 
while new duties have been added, higher standards in 
sanitary work have been established, and the population 
has largely increased. 

The force of the food inspection division should be larger 
than the combined force of the present separate divisions. 
The present force of three for the inspection of food is entirely 
inadequate to visit daily the commission houses, sausage 
factories, the concerns who make a business of breaking 
eggs for the bakers' trade, the fish wharves, etc., and the 
retail provision stores in the market districts. If it were 
not for the active co-operation of the State Board of Health, 
which is charged with the duty of inspecting food and drugs, 
the citizens of Boston would receive little protection in this 
respect. The local food inspectors should be mcreased in 
number and a closer co-operation with the State Board be 
maintained. 

The investigation of the quality of ice sold in the city is 
excellently performed. The water furnished by the city is 
soft, nearly colorless, and in all respects excellent for domestic 
purposes. A table published by the ''Municipal Journal 
and Engineer," in its issue of September 16, 1908, shows 
that the death rate in Boston from typhoid fever was the 
lowest of the forty-two largest cities of the United States in 
the year 1907. There are, however, numerous private 
sources of water supply, used chiefly by factories for cooling 
and washing purposes and in many cases for drinking pur- 
poses, which require closer inspection than they receive at 
present. Inspectors of the local Board of Health should 
inform themselves as to the character of such supplies and 
should co-operate with the State Inspector of Health recently 
appointed for the Boston district. It is also important that 
the local board should act promptly upon information fur- 
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nished by the State Board of Health as to objectionable 
water supplies and that notice of the danger should be 
immediately published. Special attention should be given 
to the spring waters sold in stores and distributed from 
carts. The reports of the State Board of Health show that 
in some cases the sources of such waters are exposed to the 
danger of pollution, and that many spring- waters of good 
quality at the source of supply become contaminated by the 
time they are delivered to the consumer. 

Most of the foregoing reconmiendations can be effected 
with little change in the statutes. The establishment of 
the district system of medical inspection and the increase 
of the food inspection and sanitary divisions will require a 
larger expenditure than at present but, making due allowance 
for the extra cost, a net saving of at least $20,000 a year can 
be made, and the public health will be far better protected 
than it is at present. 

Respectfully submitted. 

The Finance Commission, 
by 
. Nathan Matthews, 

Chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE 

BOSTON BOARD OF HEALTH. 



To the Boston Finance Commission: 

At the organization of this committee a series of ques- 
tions were submitted by your Commission, some of them 
relating to the efficiency of administration, others to the 
scope of the local health work, and still others to the general 
organization of the Board of Health. It soon became appar- 
ent that a piecemeal inquiry would not lead to competent 
conclusions. Your committee has therefore gone beyond 
the scope of the stated questions and attempted a survey 
of- the Board of Health as a whole, the organization of its 
staff, its various functions, and its relations to other depart- 
ments, bearing in mind that the duties of the committee 
were constructive rather than inquisitorial. 

As your committee is convinced that public interests 
demand a reorganization of the Boston Board, of Health, its 
chief object has been to establish a proper basis for such 
reorganization. Believing that lasting improvement in the 
administration of sanitary affairs can only proceed from a 
thoroughly sound and adequate system, the committee has 
been less concerned to find out how well this or that detail* 
of the health work is performed at the present time. The 
answers to a number of the questions submitted must 
therefore be sought in the specific recommendations in 
regard to reorganization. Other questions, particularly those 
relating to policies, have been considered separately and the 
findings of the committee are embodied in this report. 

In pursuit of its main quest the committee has supple- 
mented local study and inquiry by investigation of sanitary 
organizations and work in other large cities, notably New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia; and, with the view 
to securing a general background, an examination has been 
made of state and local laws governing municipal boards of 
health throughout the United States, as well as of the annual 
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reports of health boards in a score of large cities. The gen- 
eral facts in regard to sanitary legislation and organization 
of health departments in municipalities of the United States 
have been set forth in an appendix. 

I. 

Present Organization of the Boston Bo^rd of Health. 

The laws of the Conmionwealth provide for boards of 
health in • municipalities, consisting of three members. This 
arrangement rests upon the theory that the large legislative 
and judicial powers conferred upon such board should not 
be intrusted to a single official. It is not a primary object 
of the statute to secure executive excellence, but rather to 
safeguard the pubUc. 

Whether greater efficiency in sanitary matters can be had 
through a board than through a single-headed department, 
is a debatable question. The final principles of health organ- 
ization have not yet been formulated; and it would be rash 
to point to any health department as an absolute model. As 
the legislation jn different states shows, there is still much 
groping and experimentation. Moreover, local conditions 
and traditions present unUke problems and cannot be met 
by a universal system. 

The advantage or disadvantage of a board as compared 
with single-headed health departments must always be 
weighed against the advantage or disadvantage of defining 
the legislative and judical powers in broad and general terms, 
contrasted with a minute specification of powers and duties. 
It is apparent that in municipalities where a single health 
oflicer has been substituted for a board, his powers to make 
rules and regulations have been greatly curtailed or wholly 
denied. In Massachusetts the general powers, of boards of 
health are very broad. They extend over infectious and 
contagious diseases, burials, food supplies, and the places 
where they are manufactured or sold, drainage, sewage,, 
ventilation, tenement and lodging houses, vessels, offensive 
trades, nuisances and many other things. These general 
powers are thus described in the law: 
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''The board of health shall examine into all nuisances, 
sources of filth and causes of sickness within its town, or on 
board of vessels within the harbor of such town, which may 
in its opinion be injurious to the public health, shall destroy, 
remove or prevent the same as the case may require and shall 
make regulations for the public health and safety relative 
thereto and relative to articles which are capable of con- 
taining or conveying infection or contagion or of creating 
sickness which are brought into or conveyed from its town, 
or into or from any vessel. Whoever violates any such 
regulation shall forfeit not more than one hundred dollars." 
(Revised Laws, chapter 75, section 65.) 

There is no evidence that the large authority conferred 
leads to abuse. But a change from a board to a single health 
commissioner would probably not be permitted without a 
material and wholly undesirable modification of the organic 
law in regard to powers in sanitary matters. 

Rather than risk a possible abrogation of present powers 
and the difficulty of securing a specification of duties to fit 
present and future local conditions, it is the opinion of your 
committee that the sanitary affairs of Boston should continue 
to be administered by a board of health of three members. 
The requisite efficiency can be gained by other means than a 
change to a single-headed health department. 

It does not follow, however, that the Boston Board of 
Health should be constituted as at present. The original 
statute in prescribing that boards of health for towns and 
cities shall consist of three members did not contemplate a 
board combining legislative, judicial and executive fimctions. 
The design clearly was to make the board a legislative and 
judicial body in sanitary affairs, leaving the executive affairs 
to paid subordinates. It was surely not intended to create 
boards consisting of three fully salaried officials in constant 
exercise of executive functions. That appears to have been 
an afterthought, and its origin need not be inquired into. 
The fact that the statutes provide for a compensation to 
members of a health board at the option of the city council 
does not conflict with this statement. If by compensation the 
law had meant a salary it would have used the latter term. 
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In consequence of its singular organization the Boston 
Board of Health has really three chief executives. To be 
sure, the three commissioners when not sitting as members of 
the Board are not supposed to exercise supervision over 
assigned branches of the service. It does not even appear 
that the commissioners at other times have any specific 
function, according to a set division of work. Nevertheless, it 
remains true that there are three executives. Not only is it 
competent for each commissioner in his individual capacity to 
issue orders to subordinates when it seems necessary, but as 
the formal meetings of the Board do not occupy a large portion 
of the working time, it is inevitable that a great deal of 
executive work should be performed outside of the sittings 
of the Board by each of the three commissioners. Any other 
conclusion would be equivalent to saying that the commis-* 
sioners give but a small part of their time to the department. 

A board of health consisting solely of salaried members is 
peculiar to Boston. Elsewhere, if compensation is made to 
members of a board other than the health pflScer or com- 
missioner (if he be also a member), the amounts are quite 
nominal, and in no sense regarded as full wages in return for 
constant and permanent services. In other municipalities j 
whether the health board consists of three or more members, the 
underlying idea is that its functions shall be legislative and 
judicial, and not executive; and the executive officer, if he be 
of the board, is the only regularly salaried member. 

A three-headed health board such as exists in Boston, each 
of whose members discharges executive functions and is 
expected to devote his entire time to health affairs in return 
for salary, is an anomaly and should be discarded for the 
following reasons : 

1. It divides executive responsibility. — Three men cannot 
successfully superintend the same job. The less efficient will 
shirk responsibility, and the efficient must share the blame. 

2. It operates against intelligent supervision of subordinates, 
— One cannot successfully serve three masters. Confusion, 
work at cross-purposes or neglect of work are the common 
results. Responsibility cannot be fixed when it ascends from 
subordinates to three equal heads, instead of to one. 

3. It hampers executive efficiency, — No three commis- 
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sioners have ever been found who are equally proficient in 
health matters and of equal executive ability. A division of 
executive functions under such conditions results in some 
being less well performed than others, and lowers unnec- 
essarily the level of executive efficiency. If it be said that 
this inequality will cause one man to take the lead and really 
do the work of the Board, the answer is, why pay salaries to 
the others. 

4. It introduces 'politics into a branch of public work which 
should be the last to suffer from such a blight. — The baneful 
effects of politics in the Board of Health have been abundantly 
set forth in the report of your Commission. It is a matter of 
general knowledge that two places on the Board have com- 
monly been awarded not for fitness, but for political services. 
It suflSces to remember that only one member of the Board 
has been allowed to remain undisturbed during several 
administrations. That constaatly shifting political appointees 
cannot render efficient service in health matters requires no 
demonstration. Their chief quest will be to p4ace favorites 
regardless of qualifications, thus obstructing efficient admin- 
istration and causing endless friction. 

So long as the Board of Health is made up of three salaried 
commissioners it will probably be impossible to divorce it 
completely from politics. 

5. It is wholly undesirable and contrary to all sound 
principles of administration to have more than one executive 
head, — Whether sanitary affairs are supervised by a board, 
as in St. Louis, New York and other large cities, or are under 
a single commissioner, as in Chicago, Baltimore, Denver, etc., 
experience has shown that one salaried executive head 
renders the best service. It follows that it is a waste of 
public money to pay salaries to three heads. 

II. 

Suggestions for Reorganization of the Boston Board 

OF Health. 

1. The Board should be composed as heretofore of three 
members. — A smaller number is impossible and a larger not 
practical. The reasons for advising a board rather than a 
single conjmissioner have been adduced above. 
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2. The Board shoidd consist of a salaried health commis- 
sioner and two ex offixno unpaid members. — General precedent 
for this arrangement is found in several of the large cities, for 
instance, New York and St. Louis. See appendix. 

There are almost self-evident reasons why the unpaid 
members should be chosen from olBicial rather than from pri- 
vate ranks. It is a safeguard against place seekers who have 
their own axes to grind. Competent and disinterested men 
are very difficult to find for such unpaid positions. Men who 
by virtue of other official tasks have large responsibilities for 
the conduct of city affairs are more likely to take intelligent 
and effective part in the conduct of a health department, 
than private individuals who may be available. 

3*. The unpaid ex officio members of the Board should be the 
commissioner of police and the corporation counsel, — The 
choice of the Commissioner of Police as a member of the Board 
is a natural one. Effective co-operation of the police in sani- 
tary matters is essential both by way of reporting conditions 
needing attention and of enforcing the laws. Five police 
officers are attached to the Board at the present time. The 
office of police commissioner is free from suspicion of partisan 
taint and one commanding great ability. How common the 
practice is of making the police commissioner a member of 
the health board may be seen from instances cited in the 
appendix. 

The close affiliation established in many places between 
the health department and the police is a perfectly natural 
one. By virtue of his position every police officer must do 
general sanitary inspection and enforce laws which, whether 
promulgated in the first instance by a board of health or by 
statute, are essential to the physical well-being of the com- 
munity. For this reason it is not uncommon to clothe sani- 
tary inspectors employed by a board of health with police 
powers. At the present time there are only a few police 
officers attached to the Boston Board of Health. Your com- 
mittee holds that a more extensive co-operation should exist 
between the Police Department and the Board, and that it 
should follow as a matter of course from the proposed plan 
for reorganization. 
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The Corporation Counsel would be an extremely useful 
member of the Board in its legislative and judicial capacity. 
Moreover, very many questions must necessarily be sub- 
mitted to the Corporation Counsel for a final opinion. In 
Boston the Corporation Counsel is usually a permanent 
official who does not go out with each change of administra- 
tion. There is also abundant precedent for making the chief 
law officer of a city a member of the board of health. 

4. Appointment and term of office of Board, — Appointments 
of the three members should be made by the Mayor, but not 
as heretofore subject to the approval of the Board of Alder- 
men. The present law prescribes a term of three years for 
members of boards of health. A brief tenure of office is one 
of the great obstacles to efficient administration of munic- 
ipal affairs and a constant invitation to political interfer- 
ence. It is particularly noxious to sanitary administration. 
The committee, therefore, recommends that the Health Com- 
missioner should be appointed for a term of not less than five 
years. 

5. Duties and powers of Board. — There is no apparent 
reason for advocating any changes in the present law except 
in the matter of appointments of subordinates which should 
in all cases be made by the Board, but only upon the recom- 
mendation of the Health Commissioner. The suggested 
arrangement would relieve the unpaid members from pressure 
by place seekers and yet give them a desirable veto power 
over appointments. It may be taken for granted that an 
efficient health commissioner is a better judge of the qualifi- 
cations to be sought in employees than the unpaid members 
would be. 

At the present time the secretary is not appointed by the 
Board. He should be, in the same manner as any other 
subordinate official. 

Appointments should be made from the civil service list, 
with such exceptions as may be allowed by the Civil Service 
Commission, in order to fill places demanding special pro- 
fessional training and experience. 

6. The Health Commissioner, — He should be chairman 
of the Board, the executive officer of the department of health, 
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and have the direction and supervision of all employees with- 
out exception. The laws of Massachusetts demand that in 
each city, except Boston, one member of the board of health 
shall be a doctor of medicine. This is in line with common 
and generally accepted practice. Although it is not abso- 
lutely essential that the Health Commissioner should be a 
physician, there are self-evident reasons for urging it. 

The fundamental idea of the proposed arrangement is, for 
the sake of greatest efficiency, to center the chief executive 
functions in one man, but to retain a board for the legislative 
and judicial work. 

Another system of organization, common to a number of 
cities, is to make the health commissioner the chief executive, 
but not a member of the board. In the opinion of your com- 
mittee it is not commendable, because it frequently subjects 
the health commissioner in an irksome mAnner to the dicta- 
tion of men who are not likely to be his superiors in ability, 
and probably much less conversant with the whole field of 
sanitary affairs. The matter would assume a different aspect 
if there were any likelihood of securing an unpaid board of 
experts, but that appears to be an unattainable ideal, at least 
for the present. 

Self-evidently, under the suggested method the Health 
Commissioner would presumably become the most influential 
member of the Board. Under the expected conditions there 
is nothing inherently dangerous in this. On the contrary, 
it is likely to make for progress and efficiency. 

One advantage of the proposed system is that it can be put 
into operation with very few and immaterial changes in the 
statutory law, defining the duties and powers of a municipal 
board of health. Of course, a new charter provision would be 
necessary. 

Advisory Council to the Board of Health. 

The State Board of Health is, under the law, the con- 
stituted advisory power to each local health board. It not 
only has "co-ordinate power as a board of health in every 
city and town, with a board of health thereof,'' but it is 
especially enjoined to " make sanitary investigations and 
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inquiries relative to cause of disease and epidemics, the 
sources of mortality, and the facts of localities, employments, 
conditions and circumstances of the public health,'' etc. 
The State Board of Health being as it were in loco par- 
entis to each local board, it is deemed inexpedient to recom- 
mend the establishment of an extra official advisory council 
to the Boston Board of Health. 

^ The Boston Board of Health should, however, have 
full authority to call in expert service as special occasion 
demands it. 

III. 
Present Organization of the Departmental Staff. 

There are 181 employees. The Board maintains, according 
to the report of your Commission, a clerical force, a medical 
staff, a bacteriological laboratory, a smallpox hospital, a 
medical force for the inspection of schools, five policemen 
for general inspection duty, and the following divisions: (1) 
sanitary, (2) disinfecting, (3) inspection of peddlers, (4) in- 
spection of provisions, (5) inspectioq of animals intended for 
slaughter, (6) inspection of milk and vinegar, and (7) quar- 
antine. 

The striking feature about this system of organization is 
that the work is apportioned among so many independent 
divisions. As the clerical force, the medical staff, the labo- 
ratory staff, the force of medical inspectors of schools and 
the five policemen may properly be considered as distinct 
divisions, it will be seen that there are in all twelve such. Each 
of these divisions, even if consisting only of one man, is under 
the direct control of the Board. It inevitably follows: (1) 
that the Board takes upon itself an unnecessary number of 
administrative details which might safely be left to chief 
subordinates ; (2) that responsibility in the first instance for 
several branches of the work is divided between too many 
heads; and (3) that distinctly related functions are separated. 

In an official letter to your Commission, it is stated that 
'*as individuals and as a body they (the Commissioners) are 
in constant communication and consultation with the heads 
of the different divisions, with reference to major and often- . 
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times minor details. " There is a distinct suggestion in this 
of unnecessary attention to administrative detail which a 
different system would assign to subordinates. 

In illustration it may be mentioned that if all that relates 
to medical inspection were placed under the immediate 
direction of a chief medical officer, it would be unnecessary 
for the Board to supervise and give directions separately][to 
the three medical inspectors, the dermatologist, the numer- 
ous medical inspectors of schools, the head of the bacteri- 
ological laboratory and the superintendent of the smallpox 
hospital. At the present time these functionaries represent 
so many units; they may work in harmony and secure a 
proper co-ordination of their work; but it throws an unneces- 
sary and undesirable burden upon the Board to be obliged 
to supervise and direct so many individuals, when respon- 
sibility for routine work could be centered in one man 
directly responsible to the Board. Similar illustrations 
concerning other branches of the work lie at hand. 

As a principle of departmental administration it should 
generally be the aim tq have as few independent divisions 
as possible. It is difficult to find many men who can safely 
be trusted to perform their tasks without other supervision 
than that given by the Board. To superintend details is 
the business of subordinates, not of a board. 

In support of the third objection, namely, that the present 
order of things results in the differentiation of functions 
naturally belonging together, it suffices to state that the duty 
of inspecting provisions is discharged by three inspectors 
supervised only by the Board, while another division has to 
do with the inspection of milk, vinegar, cheese, butter, 
and a third with the inspection of animals intended for 
slaughter. The curious division of the medical work has 
already been referred to. 

It is the opinion of your committee that, even if a three- 
headed salaried commission were retained, greater efficiency 
could be obtained under a different organization of the 
departmental staff. 

Should the Board itself be established on the proposed 
new lines it would be impossible to retain the present staff 
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system without loading down the chief executive with 
administrative details, which would impair his usefulness 
for larger things. 

Had the prevailing methods of apportioning work and 
responsibility among subordinates something inherent to 
commend them, they would doubtless be found operative 
elsewhere or be embodied in some of the minute legislation of 
other municipalities; but this is not the case. 

IV. 

Proposed Organization of the Departmental Staff. 

The work of the department should be apportioned among 
five divisions as follows: (1) a Medical Division; (2) a 
Sanitary Division; (3) a Food Inspecting Division; (4) a 
Vital Statistics Division; (5) a Clerical Division. 

1. The Medical Division. — Since the chief object of any 
health department is to supervise cases of contagious disease 
and to guard against the infection of others, the head medical 
officer is easily the most important functionary on the staff. 
His rank and pay should be made to correspond to his great 
responsibilities. 

Under him and immediately responsible to him should 
be the other medical inspectors, including the medical inspec- 
tors of schools, the bacteriological laboratory, and the 
superintendent of the smallpox hospital. 

2. The Sanitary Division, -^The position of sanitary 
superintendent should be created. The appointee should 
be a sanitary engineer, a graduate of a recognized institution, 
having at least five years' experience in the active practice 
of his profession. He should have immediate control of 
all matters relating to sanitation, — the inspection and 
analysis of public and private water supply, the abatement 
of nuisances, including that of smoke, the inspection of 
tenements, laundries, bakeries, stables, etc., and have the 
control of the force of sanitary inspectors, smoke inspectors, 
disinfectors and all others directly concerned with sanita- 
tion. The inspector of gas fixtures and the superintendent 
of peddlers should also be under his direction. The last- 
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mentioned official, according to the annual report of the 
department, is mainly occupied in keeping peddlers up to 
certain standard of cleanliness, and therefore belongs in this 
division. 

3. The Food Inspecting Division, — The chief of this 
division should be a chemist having practical training and 
experience in analyzing foods and safeguarding their purity. 

At the present time the inspection of milk, vinegar, butter 
and cheese is separated from the inspection of other articles 
of food. Your committee believes this to be an unfortunate 
arrangement, and that it will greatly make for efficiency 
to place the inspection of all articles entering into food con- 
sumption under the supervision of one man, whose com- 
pensation should be made commensurate with his increased 
responsibility. The "bureau of inspection of milk and 
vinegar'' ranks high, and it is believed that by the proposed 
consolidation other affiliated work can be raised to the 
same level. In the food inspecting division belong the 
employees of the present bureau of inspection of milk and 
vinegar, the inspectors of provisions, and the inspector of 
animals intended for slaughter. The veterinary medical 
inspector might also find a place in this division. 

4. The Division of Vital Statistics, — Such a division 
should be created, and a registrar, responsible to the Board, 
should be given charge of all duties relating to the registra- 
tion of marriages, births and deaths now devolving upon the 
Registry Department, and such duties in relation to the 
registration of deaths as now are performed under the present 
Board of Health. He should of necessity be a trained 
statistician, with experience in the compilation and presenta- 
tion of vital statistics. 

The registration of vital statistics is the basis on which 
the whole structure of sanitary science and practice must rest. 
In order to learn the laws of disease, devise remedies and 
test them, it is necessary to have an accurate knowledge of 
the causes of death in their relation to the movement 
of population. "Without returns to show the incidence of 
the diseases dangerous to public health, ^there can be no 
intelligent supervision when these tend to become epidemic. 
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nor steps taken in time to prevent their tendency, by limit- 
ing the spread of infection." All death returns should be 
made to the Health Department, there to be recorded, tabu- 
lated and analyzed. 

The registration of births should likewise be in the hands 
.of the Health Department, because it is in touch with the 
physicians who make the returns, because it can check 
returns of^births of infants by returns of deaths of infants, 
and because it is in position accurately to separate stillbirths 
from deaths. 

Finally, the registration of marriages should be in the 
hands of the Health Department, even if it necessitates issuing 
marriage certificates. While it may not appear to be a sani- 
tary function to issue such certificates and record marriages, 
it is one that should not be separated from the recording of 
births and deaths. Marriages belong quite as much as births 
and deaths in a consideration of the movement of population, 
and in all our social problems a knowledge of this factor 
is demanded. In short, marriages, births and deaths belong 
to the same group of vital phenomena, and should not be 
considered apart. The experience of many important cities 
proves that the best results are obtained when marriages, 
births and deaths are registered by an official in the health 
department. Among the cities where this is done under the 
board of health may be mentioned New York, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, Providence, Atlanta, New Orleans, cities 
in Indiana, Wisconsin and New Jersey, etc. In a large num- 
ber of cities the health department has sole charge of the 
registration of births and deaths but not that of marriages. 

The need of competent vital statistics is constantly gaining 
wider recognition, and it is in line with the best municipal 
legislation to provide for a registrar or recorder of vital 
statistics under the board of health. 

So far as the committee has been able to learn, no fun- 
damental objection can be urged against the transfer to the 
Board of Health of all duties and powers of the Registry 
Department. The transfer is therefore recommended. 

Throughout the Commonwealth the registration of mar- 
riages, births and deaths has been from the first a function 
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of city and town clerks. In creating a separate Registry 
Department in Boston it was presumably intended to relieve 
the City Clerk of certain duties. No additional functions 
have been imposed upon the registrar which could not have 
been performed by the City Clerk of Boston. 

In respect to vital statistics the local situation is anomalous 
from the point of view both of economy and efficiency. A 
double registration is made of deaths, one by the Board of 
Health and the other by the Registry Department. The 
statistical taK of deaths is twice-told, for it appears in the 
annual reports of both departments; in both it is the same 
in substance if not in form. The sheer waste caused by such 
duplication is self-evident. The double registration is unnec- 
essary; but the double presentation of mortality statistics 
is singularly confusing, as well as expensive. 

It is a much more serious matter, however, that through the 
present unfortunate arrangement the Board of Health must 
seek its facts in regard to births from another department. 
Conclusive reasons why the registration of births should be 
made in the Health Department have been set forth above. 
The registration of births is by no means complete at the 
present, and can best be improved through the more intimate 
relations which the Health Department sustains with the 
medical profession as a whole. 

As marriages belong to the same group of social phenomena 
as the births and deaths, they should be registered by the 
same official. Statistics of marriages should be studied in 
connection with statistics of births. The registration of mar- 
riages is much more compatible with the functions of a 
health officer than with those of a city or town clerk, yet in 
other parts of the Commonwealth the city or town clerk has 
charge of all registration. 

The mere registration of vital statistics is one thing, the 
proper classification and presentation of the recorded facts 
is quite another. Under the arrangement now in vogue and 
without the service of a statistician specially trained for this 
branch of statistics, one cannot hope for thoroughly useful 
results. The mortality statistics of the Board of Health leaves 
much to be desired. The more ambitious statistics of the 
Registry Departm,ent are also quite open to criticism. The 
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vital point is that at present two independent departments are 
unsuccessfully attempting to do the same work, and the one 
to whom it naturally belongs must depend upon the other. 

Specific recommendations in regard to the manner and form 
of dealing with the vital statistics for the City' of Boston 
would hardly be in place. If, as recommended, a competent 
statistician is appointed, the details of the problem should be 
left to him and to the Municipal Statistics Department. It 
should, however, be emphasized as a desideratum that in the 
future vital statistics be localized as much as possible, that 
is, studied in connection with the movement and composition 
of population within small and well-defined areas. This is 
important not only for the purpose of marking out the plague 
spots from a purely sanitary view, but would be invaluable to 
those engaged in all sorts of work for social improvement. 
The vital statistics as now presented are of little value in 
this respect, especially those of the Board of Health. 

The present Registry Department of necessity spends much 
time in supplying the public with information in regard to 
marriages, birth and deaths. The inquiries relate princi- 
pally to the older records and not to those of the current year. 
The department has also in its custody the records of Charles- 
town, Dorchester, Roxbury, Brighton and West Roxbury 
prior to their annexation to Boston, and a large number of 
old church records, all of which are frequently consulted. 

In the course of a year approximately 30,000 persons come 
to the department for information and copies of records, not 
to mention the requests received through the mails. The 
search of records requires a great deal of clerical assistance. 

Very properly no charge is made for any certificate for pen- 
sion or state aid, or to minors for certificates of birth. The 
"certificates for court, bank, insurance and other purposes'' 
are charged for at the rate of 25 cents ; and if a sworn certifi- 
cate is issued for use in other states or abroad the charge is 
50 cents. The total sum received by the department last 
year for such certificates was $578.75. 

It seems to your committee that the income from this 
source is totally inadequate. Persons who wish transcripts 
made from records or have to be assisted by clerks in search- 
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ing records should be made to pay an appropriate fee. In 
other cities this is done (se^ appendix), and in some instances 
with the result of almost making the division of vital statistics 
self-supporting. Your committee does not feel ready to sug- 
gest a scale of prices for searching records and issuing certifi- 
cates but recommends in the interest of economy that the 
matter be taken up for adjustment later on. 

5. The Clerical Division. — It should continue as hereto- 
fore under the immediate direction of the secretary. If a 
division of vital statistics is created it must have its own 
separate corps of office clerks, who should be under the regis- 
trar and should not be detailed for other office work. 

V. 
The Quarantine Service. 

The quarantine service maintained by the Board of Health 
and paid for by the city is, from the point of view of the pro- 
tection of public health, of the first importance. Although 
this service has proved adequate in the past, it by no means 
follows that the local board should have charge of the quar- 
antine work at the expense of the City of Boston. 

The statutory provision of Massachusetts in regard to quar- 
antine regulations date back to 1816, when the local com- 
munity was practically sovereign and discharged many duties 
which to-day are perforce undertaken by the state. At that 
time the whole question of quarantine, so far as it was con- 
sidered or understood at all, loomed up merely as a local 
problem, also because the limited means of communication 
tended to make it such. 

It has since become recognized that a competent quarantine 
service is no more vital to a large seaport than to adjacent 
cities and towns, to the state, or group of states, or indeed to 
the whole country. But Boston has remained oblivious of 
this fact and tolerates the archaic condition of being taxed - 
for the upkeep of a quarantine service which benefits neigh- 
boring communities just as much and is of immediate impor- 
tance to the Commonwealth and the entire country. At least 
one should have expected that, as in the case of New York 
City, the burden would have been shifted to the state. 
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The doctrine that quarantine is a matter of national con- 
cern and that the states have no right to impair their own 
health if they chose so to do by admitting exotic diseases was 
established by the Act of Congress of February 15, 1893, 
entitled ^' An Act granting additional quarantine powers and 
imposing additional duties on the Marine Hospital Service/' 

This act not only directs the surgeon general of the Marine 
Hospital Service to "examine the quarantine regulations of 
all state and municipal boards of health'^ and to '* co-operate 
with and aid state and municipal boards of health in the 
execution and enforcement of the rules and regulations of 
such boards, and in the execution and enforcement of the 
rules and regulations made by the secretary of the treasury 
to prevent the introduction of contagious and infectious dis- 
eases into the United States from foreign countries, and into 
one state or territory from another state or territory/' but 
it goes further and provides that "at such ports and places 
within the United States where quarantine regulations exist 
under the authority of the state or municipality which, in the 
opinion of the secretary of the treasury, are not sufficient 
to prevent the introduction of such diseases . . . the 
secretary of the treasury shall, if in his judgment it is neces- 
sary and proper, make such additional rules and regulations 
as are necessary to prevent the introduction of such diseases; 
but if the state or municipal authorities shall fail or refuse to 
enforce such rules and regulations, the President shall execute 
and enforce the same, and adopt such measures as in his 
judgment shall be necessary to prevent the introduction or 
spread of such diseases, and may detail or appoint officers 
for that purpose." (Section 3.) 

The act interferes in no way with the right of state and 
municipal authorities to prescribe and enforce measures 
additional to the minimum requirements of the national law. 

The act quoted intends and enables the Public Health and 
Marine Hospital Service directly to supplant the state (or 
localities within it) in maintaining a quarantine service 
through the following provisions: 

^^That whenever the proper aiUhorities of a state shall sur- 
render to the United States the use of the buildings and disin- 
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feeling apparatus at a state quarantine station, the secretary of 
the treasury shall he auihorized to receive them and to pay a 
reasonable compensation to the state for their use, if, in his 
opinion, they are necessary to the United Staies,^' (Section 8.) 

Replying to an inquiry by your committee concerning the 
extent to which advantage has been taken of the act quoted 
above, the surgeon general of the Marine Hospital Service 
says: 

''Under the provisions of an act of Congress approved 
February 15, 1893, section 8, the City of Portland, Me., and 
the states of New Jersey, North Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida have transferred their quarantine functions to the 
General Government, and the said stations are now operated 
as national quarantines under the administration of the 
Public Health and Marine Hospital Service. Under a more 
recent act of Congress, approved June 19, 1906, the quaran- 
tine stations of the states of Alabama and Louisiana have 
been transferred to the General Government, and arrange- 
ments are being perfected whereby the quarantine at the 
Port of Galveston, Tex., will likewise be transferred. In 
general terms the quarantine functions of all ports on the 
Pacific coast of the United States and of the Gulf ports, with 
the exception of the ports of Texas, and of the Atlantic coast, 
with the exception of the ports of Norfolk, Baltimore, New 
York City and those of Massachusetts, are under national 
control. " 

Conditions upon which the Federal government takes over 
quarantine stations are anything but onerous, and are mainly 
these: 

1. Whatever property belonging to the local service is 
needed and usable, is bought outright by the Treasury 
Department under which the Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service acts. If a special appropriation by Congress 
is necessary before purchase, a rental is paid for the plant 
until such appropriation is made. If, for instance, a local 
quarantine boat should prove suitable the government would 
buy it. 

2. Competent men engaged in the local service and who 
are needed can, under proper observance of civil service rules, 
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be transferred to the Public Health and Marine Hospital 
Service. Self-evidently, in the case of a great port like 
Boston, quarantine affairs would be personally supervised by a 
man specially delegated by the Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service. 

Your committee therefore recommends that the quaran- 
tine service now operated by the Board of Health as speedily 
as possible be placed under Federal control, and for the 
following reasons: 

1. The maintenance of a quarantine service in a large 
seaport is not a local function, but belongs clearly in the 
sphere of Federal activity. 

2. It would relieve the city of a large and absolutely 
unnecessary expense. 

3. It would relieve the commerce of Boston from payment 
of quarantine charges. 

4. It would be in the interests of uniformity and efficiency 
in quarantine work. 

The cost of the local quarantine service during 1907-08 was 
$36,630.99. During the same period the income to the city 
from the quarantine service (that is, from the dues levied 
upon the commerce of Boston) amounted to $5,364. The 
transfer of the local quarantine service to the Federal govern- 
ment, which makes no such charges upon vessels, would, 
therefore, represent an annual saving to the City of Boston of 
about $30,000. 

The present tax upon the local commerce through the 
quarantine service is not particularly onerous, yet the 
shipping interests would doubtless gladly escape it. 

The reference to the greater efficiency of the Federal 
service should not be construed as a reflection upon local 
officials. It stands to reason, however, that the exceedingly 
well equipped Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, 
whose business it is to perfect maritime quarantine, and has 
enormous resources behind it, can do a more effective work 
than a division of a local board of health, particularly in times 
of a pandemic disease. 

To effect the transfer in question is a simple operation after 
the proper overtures have been made by the local government. 
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The committee would suggest that in case of such a transfer 
being brought about, it might facilitate matters if the city- 
would cede Gallup's Island, now used as a quarantine station, 
to the United States. The buildings and other usable 
property on the island would, as stated, be purchased by the 
United States. 

VI. 

Financial Aspects of the Proposed Organization. 

The annual saving resulting from the suggested changes 
in the Board of Health may conservatively be placed at 
$50,000, and may be itemized as follows: 

Present annual cost of the quarantine service .... $30,000 00 

The salaries of two commissioners 8,000 00 

Estimated saving from giving the duties of the Registry 

Department to the Board of Health 12,000 00 

Total $50,000 00 

As the Registry Department and the Board have to a 
notable extent been duplicating each other's work there 
should be a considerable saving in clerical labor by the 
proposed consolidation, besides the large saving from not 
printing duplicate matter. Besides, the committee holds 
that the income from .fees for registration certificates can 
be materially increased without hardship to any one. It 
therefore seems extremely conservative to say that the work 
of the present Registry Department, plus the vital statistics 
work now done by the Board of Health, can, when combined, 
be adequately performed at an annual saving of $12,000. 

As already mentioned, certain cash returns may be ex- 
pected in case the quarantine service is taken over by the 
United States government. The buildings at the quarantine 
station are valued at $13,000. No valuation is placed at 
present on the two quarantine boats. But it is known that 
the initial cost of the '' Relief '' was $3,800, while $1,000 have 
been expended in repairs, a total of $4,800 ; that the initial 
cost of the " Vigilant '' was $17,500, and that large sums have 
been spent on her for repairs. 

Again, it is conservative to say that the disposal to the 
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United States of the property used in the quarantine service 
should eventually net the city treasury $25,000 or more. 

The proposed reorganization does not call for any items 
on the other side of the ledger. On the other hand, the 
Board of Health would be able to expend its work in several 
directions and increase its usefulness, while still showing a 
large margin of saving. In the view of your committee the 
ultimate question is not one of saving money in health work 
but to secure competent service in what is perhaps the most 
important branch of municipal activity. If both ends can 
be reached, as the committee believes to have demonstrated, 
there is no room for an issue. 

VII. 

Medical Inspection. 

The present medical inspection under the Board of Health 
divides itself into two kinds: One is that performed by the 
medical inspectors of schools, and the other is the general 
medical inspection by three attaches of the Board of Health. 
One of the latter devotes his full time to work at the vaccinat- 
ing station on Chardon street and medical service at the 
Suffolk County Jail, while the remaining two are concerned 
more particularly with the control of communicable diseases. 

1. Medical Inspection of Schools. — Boston was the first 
municipality in the United States to establish the practice 
of routine medical oversight of the children in its public and 
parochial schools. Organization of a system of medical 
inspection was effected in 1894, and there has been no break 
since that time. To facilitate the carrying out of the work 
the city was divided into districts, and for each district was 
appointed a physician chosen from the ranks of the general 
practitioners, and not necessarily residing within his district. 
The original quota was fifty, and this number remained 
sufficient until last year when thirty additional inspectors 
were appointed. The salary is $200 per annum. It is 
expected of these inspectors that each, in the district to which 
he is permanently assigned, will make a daily visit to the 
schools, public and parochial, within his • district, inspect 
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there such children as have been segregated by the teacher 
as suspects, and advise as to the proper disposition of each 
case, such children as are considered unfitted to remain in 
school being sent home with a note of explanation, while 
the others are allowed to return to their school duties. All 
cases of contagion are reported at once to the Board of 
Health. In no instance does the inspector prescribe treat- 
ment (cases of pediculosis excepted), and it is contrary to 
rule to have a child sent to the inspector's oflSce for observa- 
tion. In addition to the school work, the corps of inspectors 
is utilized by the Board of Health in the following general 
way in the routine campaign against the spread of contagion : 
To each inspector is mailed a daily bulletin stating the cases 
of contagious diseases (children and adults) reported through- 
out the city for the preceding twenty-four hours. 

In certain contagious diseases, such as scarlet fever and 
diphtheria, isolation is demanded ; in certain others, such as 
chicken pox or whooping cough, isolation is not required, 
and it is the duty of each inspector in his own district to 
visit forthwith such cases as call for isolation, and to report 
either favorably or unfavorably, as the case may be, upon the 
efficiency of the quarantine established on the premises; 
and at a later date, on notification from the attending physi- 
cian that the case is ready for discharge, to certify that such 
discharge may be safely made. Also, it is his duty to visit 
at least once a month each case of tuberculosis notified in 
his district. It is thus obvious that the chief and most 
important function of the school inspector, as at present 
constituted, consists in helping to restrict the spread of 
contagion, and that he accomplishes this function by a com- 
bination of two rdles as described above, one in attendance 
upon the schools, the other in his district at large. To this 
function it was originally intended that further duties 
enlarging the scope of the work should be added, and the 
advisability of increasing the efficiency by appointing a 
detail of nurses to assist has been urged upon the city gov- 
ernment from time to time by the chairman of the Board. 
Lack of funds and other considerations have so far prevented 
the desired extension. 
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The system of school inspection thus outlined has certain 
very definite merits; it also, under the present organization, 
has several serious defects which it is not proposed to discuss 
in detail here. 

With desire to remedy certain of the deficiencies and 
supplement the service the School Board, under authority of 
a recent, act of Legislature, has established a corps of nurses 
to work imder its direction. It has also formulated, through 
its Director of School Hygiene, an outline of what it considers 
essential in the matter of medical oversight in the schools. 
Reasoning from statistics which show that, of all pupils 
excluded from attendance for medical reasons, only 15 per 
cent, are cases of contagious diseases while 85 per cent, of 
exclusions are due to sequela ocular or aural defects, mental 
or physical deficiencies, etc., it claims that what is needed is 
not so much the present medical inspection, but rather a 
system of medical suj>ervision. It believes that the authority 
for this should vest not in the Health Board, but in the 
School Board; that the duties of medical supervisors and 
nurses should include much more intimate and friendly 
relations between pupils, their families and the medical 
department, and that the whole subject of school and bodily 
hygiene should be handled by them, while problems of con- 
tagion may be left as at present with the Board of Health. 

The present corps of nurses numbers thirty-four, with a 
woman physician in charge of them. 

Judging from the work already done there can be no 
question of the value of the work of a properly directed 
corps of nurses in the schools, nor is it to be denied that both 
medical supervision and medical inspection should, receive 
each its due attention. It seems unwise, however, viewed 
from the standpoint of either effectiveness or economy, that 
the nurses should work under the direction of one board, and 
the medical inspectors under that of another, or that medical 
supervision should be carried on by the servants of one de- 
partment and medical inspection by those of another. In a 
way, the work of the doctor and nurse can not be set off 
definitely one from the other; co-operation is necessary that 
the best results may be obtained. The nurse in the school, 
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like the nurse in the hospital, should act (except in emergen- 
cies) only under the orders of a doctor. Medical supervision 
of school children is not in any contingency properly the 
work of a nurse, unless she is acting under the direction of 
a physician in close touch with her field of labor. Mani- 
festly the medical inspector of the district and schools in 
which she works is the one best fitted to direct her activity, 
and it is only in conjunction with him and as an aid to Bim 
that her work should be carried on. 

Medical inspection and medical supervision of school 
children are reciprocal functions; medical inspection and 
medical supervision in the homes is correlative to the same 
work in the schools, both works in both places should be 
under the direction and within the jurisdiction of one depart- 
ment. The whole affair is a matter of public health and 
its protection, and in the opinion of your committee belongs 
distinctly to the fimction of a board of health, properly 
constituted and efficiently organized. 

Already the Board of Health has its own laboratory, its 
trained inspectors, its clerical force, its disinfecting division, 
its smallpox hospital, etc. ; in other words, it has the machinery 
for the performance of its proper duties. To this Board 
everything pertaining to the public health and its protection 
should be directly referred, not indirectly through another 
board. 

In conclvMon. — It is the opinion of your committee: 

1. That the present system of school inspection has cer- 
tain serious defects, is in need of thorough reorganization, 
and should become part of a more comprehensive system 
of municipal medical inspection. 

2. That it is undesirable that the medical inspection of 
schools be transferred in part or whole to the School Board. 

3. That the nurses in schools as well as the doctors should 
be under the direction of the Board of Health. 

2. Proposed Municipal Medical Inspection. — The medical 
inspectors attached to the Board are in a peculiar sense 
wardens of the city's health. Their effectiveness necessarily 
depends upon the extent as well as upon the quality of the 
preventive watchfulness exercised. The chief duty of the 
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medical inspectors is to take action in cases of infectious 
diseases reported to the Board. Under the law, physicians 
called to persons " infected with smallpox, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever or any other disease dangerous to the public health" 
must immediately give notice to the Board of Health. 
According to the last published report of the Boston Board 
such notice was given of the following number of infectious 
diseases : 

Variola, 9 cases; diphtheria, 2,172; scarlet fever, 1,341; 
measles, 4,840; typhoid fever, 989; tuberculosis, 1,829^ 
There were 1,171 deaths from tuberculosis, 402 cases of 
which had never been reported by any physician or institu- 
tion. One case of leprosy was reported. A total of 11,674 
cases of infectious diseases was thus reported to the Board 
of Health. Of these 2,549 were cared for at various hos- 
pitals, chiefly the South Department of the City Hospital, 
leaving a total of 9,025 cases that presumably were or should 
have been in some nature under the supervision of the medi- 
cal inspectors. 

During the year covered by the report 590 persons died 
without a physician in attendance, and in all these cases 
a personal visit by the medical inspector was made. 

These figures are certainly impressive and make one won- 
der how it is possible that the present force is physically 
able to handle so much work with the requisite care. 

It is another question whether the public health is suffi- 
ciently safeguarded by that medical inspection which is 
made only in cases reported by physicians and others. It 
is certainly a stricking fact that in one year there should 
be 402 deaths from tuberculosis, while the existence of these 
fatal cases of disease had never been reported by any physi- 
cian or institution. The circumstances point to the exist- 
ence of a large number of cases, in a more or less advanced 
stage of this disease, that remain unknown to the proper 
authorities. It is also a legitimate inference that there 
may be other instances of infectious diseases which never 
come to public knowledge, and never can come to such 
knowledge under the present system of medical inspection. 

It may also be observed that the list of infectious diseases 
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given above by no means comprises all that are more or less 
prevalent every year. There is a manifest miwillingness 
among certain classes of the population to make immediate 
report of all cases -of infectious diseases ; and for the present 
corps of medical inspectors to seek them out is clearly a 
physical impossibility. 

As in New York City, it would seem as if the local situa- 
tion could best be met by districting the city for purposes 
of medical inspection. Each district should be in charge 
of a physician in good standing, who has practiced and is 
well established in his profession. He should be responsible 
for the medical inspection of schools as well as f of the general 
inspection within his district. 

During the last year for which figures are available the 
medical inspectors of schools discovered about 400 cases of 
"specific infectious diseases in the schools." The constant 
menace from infectious diseases is a suflScient argument 
for not separating the medical inspection of schools from 
general medical inspection. Any such separation makes for 
divided responsibility. 

The arguments for districting the city for purposes of 
medical inspection, and employing a sufficient corps of 
physicians as permanent attaches of the Board of Health, 
may be summarized as follows : 

1. It would greatly extend the scope of preventive work. 
A capable physician, if not given too large a district, should 
become thoroughly acquainted with its population and 
needs. Plague spots would inevitably come to his notice 
and he would be able to take preventive measures in regard 
to many cases of disease now escaping observation or report. 

2. Every infectious case would be under the surveillance 
of a man directly answerable, so that there never could be 
question of fixing responsibility. 

3. A district system of inspection combined with medical 
inspection of schools would not entail much greater cost 
than the present service. Last year $16,000 were expended 
for medical inspection of schools. Assuming that district 
medical inspectors were paid at the rate of $1,500 per 
annum, it would be possible for the sum expended for medical 
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inspection of schools to employ ten district inspectors. Pre- 
sumably a larger number would be needed, but not one 
entailing an appreciable financial burden. Moreover, in this 
case the question of cost is not paramount. 

4. Experience in other cities has shown the value of 
having district medical inspectors. New York has it, and 
combines with it medical inspection of schools. Baltimore 
employs twenty-five district health wardens. 

Self-evidently, the district inspectors would be obliged to 
give a stated portion of each day to the Board of Health, 
during which they would be debarred from private practice. 
But the conditions of their appointment, etc., are matters of 
organization which need not be discussed here. It is believed 
that efficient men for this service can be found. 

There is nothing in the proposition incompatible with the 
employment of specialists for certain examination of school 
children if such should be found desirable. 

Your committee therefore specifically recommends the 
districting of the city for purposes of medical inspection and 
the appointment of a sufficient number of qualified inspectors, 
who, each in his own district, should have charge of all medical 
inspection including that of schools. 

Questions not Answered in the Foregoing. 

1. Relating to the General Scope of the Health Work. — It 
does not appear to your committee that the duties and 
powers of the Board of Health need to be enlarged through 
additional legislation. Indeed, the functions of the Board 
are so comprehensive and varied that an extension of them 
to new fields would lead beyond the domain of sanitary 
affairs to which the Health Department should strictly be 
confined. 

(a.) Pvblic baths and gymnasia should not be placed 
under the Board of Health. Their administration involves 
making numerous contracts and appointments, and to subject 
the Health Department to the concomitant extra political 
pressure would be imwise from every point of view. 

It is, however J recommended that all public baths and gym- 
noMa be subjected to medical inspection by the Board. 
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By a recent ordinance, sanitaries formerly under the super- 
vision of the Bath Department have been placed under the 
Board of 'Health. For the reasons given above your com- 
mittee holds that this should not have been done, but that 
all sanitaries should be in charge of the Bath Department, 
subject, however, to inspection by the Board of Health. 

(6.) Cemeteries.. — The control and supervisiou of burial 
places is not essentially a health matter; it involves a lot of 
routine executive work from which a board of health should 
be exempt. Under the law the Board may make regulations 
in regard to burials, exhuming bodies, etc., which, however, 
do not necessitate constant supervision and inspection on 
the part of the Board. 

(c.) The Disposal of Garbage. — The question of the ''col- 
lection and disposal of waste and refuse in the City of Boston '' 
has been considered at length in an appended report. The 
committee is firmly of the opinion that the collection and 
disposal of garbage should not be made a duty of the Board 
of Health, It is executive work, carrying with it a large 
number of appointments, the making of contracts, etc., from 
which a board of health, so far as possible, should be exempt. 

(d.) Medical Examiners. — In the opinion of the com- 
mittee, the office of medical examiner is one that should be 
imhampered by the supervision of the Board of Health. 
Under proper organization there need be no conflict between 
the medical inspection of the Board and the duties of the 
medical examiner. Perhaps a better arrangement could be 
made in regard to the morgue. This institution is under 
the immediate supervision of the medical examiners of the 
northern district; yet the superintendent is an attach^ of the 
Board of Health, and all the expenses of the morgue, including 
salaries, are paid out of the appropriation of the same Board. 

(e.) Your committee is not aware of any ''work now 
performed by other departments which should be transferred 
to the Board of Health," except one of minor importance: 

The Ambulance Station at South Boston, maintained by 
the Public Buildings Department.* 

The reason for establishing an ambulance service in con- 
nection with this department was ostensibly in order to 
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furnish quick relief to persons in the employ of the city who 
might receive injuries. In the last published report of the 
department it is stated, "The station is open day and night 
and answers calls at any hour, and at any section of the city, 
for persons desiring treatment at the Carney Hospital.' ' 

In 1906-07 the ambulance station handled 637 cases, of 
which only 108 were accident cases. The number transferred 
to the Carney Hospital was 424. Forty-eight cases were 
transferred to various institutions on the request of the 
Institutions Registration Department, and fifteen on the 
request of the Consumptives' Hospital Trustees. 

In the opinion of your committee it is an anomalous condi- 
tion to have an ambulance station under the control of the 
Public Buildings Department. It is therefore recommended 
that it be transferred to the Board of Health and placed under 
the division of medical inspection, and to be at the disposal of 
other departments as occasion demands. If the functions of 
the division of medical inspection be enlarged as suggested, it 
should have ambulances at its disposal. 

The suggested arrangement need not in the least impair the 
legitimate usefulness of the present ambulance service in 
transporting the sick poor to hospitals. It is recognized that 
the station at South Boston takes the place in a measure of a 
hospital relief station, and that the proper wants of the 
district should be met. 

2. Relating to the Adequacy or Need of Certain Branches 
of the Present Service, 

(a.) Medical Inspection, — The only direct question under 
this head submitted by your Commission, and which has not 
been considered, relates to a closer supervision of offensive and 
dangerous trades. In regard to ofifensive trades there is ample 
protection in the present law, and it is only a question of its 
proper enforcement. The subject of the regulation of danger- 
ous trades is too large and intricate for summary treatment in 
a report of this kind, complicated as it is by economic con- 
siderations of far-reaching importance. Moreover, before 
any jecommendations are made, it would seem wise to watch 
the effect of the enforcement of recent legislation for the 
regulation of dangerous trades. The matter is one which in 
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the past has not received sufficient attention. The com- 
mittee expresses a hope that in the future the health author- 
ities may give it careful study, with particular reference to the 
relation between certain trades and disease, notably tuber- 
culosis. 

(6.) Medical Specialists. — In answer to the question 
"whether the services of specialists on diseases of the skin, 
eye, ear, nose and. throat can be secured without pay," the 
committee reports that in its opinion it would prove undesir- 
able for the Board of Health to ask gratuitous advice in 
matters of expert medical opinion, but that it is none the less 
entirely unnecessary that specialists in diseases either of skin, 
eye, ear, nose or throat should be retained at a salary. 

(c.) Sanitary Inspection. — The sanitary inspection corps 
has supervision over tenements, lodging houses, offensive 
trades, bakeries, barber shops, factories, stables, vacant lots, 
alleyways, yards and many other places that may harbor 
nuisances. The duties of the inspectors are numerous, 
exacting, and demand more than ordinary capacity, sound 
judgment and tact. The question whether the sanitary 
inspection service is sufficient may be answered by the state- 
ment that the number of sanitary inspectors to-day is no 
larger than that employed by the Board of Health fifteen 
years ago. Meanwhile, specific new duties have been imposed 
upon the inspectors that were not called for fifteen years ago; 
the population of Boston has been augmented by about 
130,000; and higher standards in sanitary work have been 
reached. In view of these facts it is evident to your com- 
mittee that the present sanitary inspection corps is wholly 
insufficient to meet present day requirements. It is due to 
state that the Board of Health "has made many efforts 
during the last twenty years to increase the sanitary force, 
but has met defeat in every instance. " 

(d.) Food Inspection. — The inspection of the bureau of 
milk and vinegar appears to be prosecuted with due intelli- 
gence and energy. This is also true of the inspection of 
animals intended for slaughter. But a satisfactory inspection 
of provisions for a distributing center like Boston cannot be 
made by a force of three men no matter how able they may 
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be. According to an official statement the three inspectors of 
provisions are supposed to perform the following work : 

In the market district the inspector meets, in the early 
morning hours, the various express teams bringing in pro- 
visions from outside Boston, and examines them. He also 
performs the same service in regard to wagons bringing in 
slaughtered cattle from nearby cities and towns. The official 
statement goes on to say : 

"Every commission house is visited daily and the entire 
contents of the establishment examined. The rest of his time 
is spent in examining retail stores in the market district, 
sausage-making factories, concerns who make a business of 
breaking eggs (to be afterwards sold in bulk to bakers, etc.) 
and fish wharves. The various lines of business now examined 
by the inspectors of provisions are: provision commission 
houses; fruit and vegetable commission houses; retail grocery, 
provision and fruit stores; sausage factories; preserving fac- 
tories; egg breaking-out establishments; oyster and lobster 
establishments: fish-smoking factories. 

"When the inspector is upon his local district he examines 
the stores as to cleanliness, drainage of ice chests, conditions 
of the milk refrigerators, use of part of the store for domestic 
purposes and also all food articles offered or exposed for 
sale.'' 

Your committee submits that it is a physical impossibility 
for three men to do the inspection work outlined above, 
let alone to do it well. It therefore recommends a reorgani- 
zation and expansion of the entire system of food inspection. 

At the present time the most telling inspection of this 
sort in Boston is done under the direction of the State Board 
of Health. While your committee can have no desire to 
see the activity of the State Board relaxed' in this respect, 
it seems to it desirable that the local authorities should sup- 
plement the work now undertaken by the state. Moreover, 
the State Board cannot undertake and never contemplated 
undertaking the constant surveillance of the food supply, 
which is the business of a local board of health of a large 
city. 

Another related question is whether the local board should 
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not undertake some inspection and analysis of drugs. At 
the present it does not. 

Finally, it might seem to be quite within the provision of 
the local board to inspect and analyze liquors of all sorts. 

The inspection and analysis of drugs and, under recent 
legislation, the analysis of liquors are specific functions of 
the State Board of Health. Your committee does not 
believe it necessary for the sake of ampler protection that 
the local board should take over the inspection and analysis 
of drugs and liquors. It should, however, co-operate with ^ 
the State Board, and, if occasion demands, supplement its 
work. 

(e.) Ice Supplies. — Excellent work has been done by 
the Boston Board of Health in the investigation of the quality 
of ice sold in the city, and your committee sees no need of 
further comment on that question. 

(/.) Quality of the Water used in the City. — The water 
supplied to the City of Boston from the Metropolitan water- 
works at the present time is without doubt the best supplied 
to any of the great cities in the United States. A table 
compiled for the Cleveland, Ohio, Board of Public Service, 
and published by the "Municipal Journal and Engineer," in 
its issue of September 16, 1908, showing the death rate from 
typhoid fever in the forty-two largest cities in the United 
States in the year 1907, places the City of Boston at the 
head of the list with the lowest death rate from that cause 
of all the cities. The water is soft, nearly colorless, and in 
all respects excellent for domestic purposes. 

There are numerous private sources of water supply in the 
city, used chiefly by factories for cooling and washing pur- 
poses, and also, no doubt, in many cases for drinking by the 
employees. It should be one of the duties of the inspectors 
of the local Board of Health to inform themselves about 
all the water supplies that may be found in their districts, 
and water supplies other than those of factories furnished . 
to the public, and to co-operate with the state inspector of 
health recently appointed for the Boston district. It will 
also be important for the Board to act upon any informa- 
tion furnished by the State Board of Health, and where 
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water supplies to the public from private sources are found 
by the State Board to be objectionable, the local Board 
should see that proper notices are posted, giving warning of 
the danger of the use of such waters for drinking, or that 
the use of the water be prevented, as the case may require. 

There is another class of water supplies, however, which 
should be subjected to the direct supervision of the Board, 
and that is the so-called spring waters, — not only those 
sold from stores, but especially those distributed from carts 
in various parts of the city. The examinations of such 
spring waters made by the State Board of Health, and pub- 
lished in the reports of that Board, show that in some cases 
waters taken from sources exposed to dangers of pollution 
are peddled in various cities, some of them in the City of 
Boston. Most of the spring waters, however, are of good 
quality at the source and, if delivered to consumers without 
contamination, would be safe for drinking; but the investi- 
gations of the State Board of Health have shown that many 
of the waters are seriously contaminated in handling, and 
in some cases waters practically free from bacteria as drawn 
from the spring are foimd to contain many thousand bac- 
teria when taken from the receptacles in which they are 
delivered to consumers. The numbers of bacteria in waters 
from such receptacles frequently amount to from 10,000 to 
•50,000 per cubic centimeter, and not a few of them have 
been found to contain from 75,000 to 100,000, and even 
200,000 and more. 

It is very important, in the opinion of your committee, 
that supervision of the handling and sale of such waters be 
exercised by the Board of Health. 

In Conclusion. — The organization of the Board of Health 
as well as of its staff is the one fundamental question. With- 
out a better system thaa now prevails, signal improvement 
n local sanitary affairs is, in the opinion of your committee, 
not to be looked for. To tinker a system resting on unsound 
foundations results in mere patchwork. On the other hand, 
given an adequate organization, the betterment and neces- 
sary expansion of the health service should follow as a matter 
of course. 
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APPENDIX. 



MUNICIPAL SANITARY ORGANIZATION IN THE 

UNITED STATES. 

I. 

Legislative Basis. 

Special charters govern the sanitary organizations of 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, BuflFalo, Charleston, Chicago, 
Denver, Detroit, Hartford, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New 
Haven, New York, Providence, Richmond, St. Louis, St. 
Paul aud San Francisco. Where sanitary organization is 
provided for by general laws, the classification of such laws 
usually results in the equivalent of charter provisions so 
far as the largest cities are concerned. Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Louisville and Omaha furnish 
examples. 

The tendency of recent city charters is to provide merely 
the framework of organization, and leave a specification 
of the powers and duties of the Board of Health to special 
enactment or general laws, thus, in Cleveland, Philadelphia 
and San Francisco. There are, however, some exceptions. 

IL 

Legislation Conferring Sanitary Powers. 

Sometimes the powers and duties are defined in the most 
general terms. Thus, in Providence, the City Council may 
make ordinances "in regard to health and the prosecution 
and abatement of nuisances.'' In Baltimore, the Mayor and 
Council have power "to pass ordinances to preserve the health 
of the city." In Massachusetts, the Board of Health "shall 
examine into all nuisances, sources of filth and causes of 
sickness within its town, or on board of vessels within the 
harbor of such town, which may in its opinion be injurious 
to the public health, shall destroy, remove or prevent the 
same as the case may require, and shall make regulations 
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for the public health and safety relative thereto and relative 
to articles which are capable of containing or conveying 
infection or contagion, or of creating sickness ^hich axe 
brought into or conveyed f row its tawn, o^ into or from any 
vessel. Whoever violates any such reguJa^fcion shall forfeit 
not more than one hundred dollars/' * (Revised Laws, chap- 
ter 75, section 65.) The same broad legislation has been fol- 
lowed in Kansas, Kentucky, North Carolina and several 
western states. Genially, however, the powers and duties 
of hoajrds of .heaJth are presc^ribed in great detail. 

III. 
Form of Local Sanitary Organization. 

• 

1. Ex Officio Boards and Officers, — Such are found in 
Colorado, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, Nebraska, Rhode 
Islaiid, VeBmont^ and La many Ohio cities. For instance, 
in Ckiciniiati tiie board of administration is the Board of 
Health. 

Very frequently city charters provide for the membership 
of city .officials on the Boao'd of Health, as shown below. 

Atlanta^. -^ Mayor and chairman of sanitary committee of 
council. 

Buffala, — Mayor and president board of public works. 

Grand Rapids. — Mayor and president of council. 

Jersey City, — Board of police commissioners (3), the health 
inspector and one city physician appointed by president of 
police board. 

Kansas City. — City physician, chief of police and fire 
departments. 

Memphis, — Mayor, chief of police. 

Nashville, — Chairman board of public works. 

New York. — Health officer of the port (state official), 
police commissioner. 

Omaha, — Mayor, chief of police, chairman committee 
on sewers, chairman committee on streets, inspector of 
plumbing. 

* Prior to the revision of the statutes in 1002, the statute rood : " shall make such 
regulations as it judges necessary for the public health and safety, respecting nui- 
sances, sources of filth and causes of sickness." 
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Portland, Oregon. — Mayor, chairman committee on health 
and police of council, chief of police, city physician and health 
commissioner. 

Philadelphia. — Mayor and director of public safety. 

St. Pavl. — Chief of police, city solicitor and commissioner 
of health. 

St. Louis. — Mayor, president of council and police com- 
mission appointed by the mayor. 

San Francisco. — Chief of police and board of public works. 

Savannah. — The board of sanitary commissioners consists 
of mayor, health officer and five others who may be members 
of the council. 

In most of these cities the head of the police is given a place 
on the board of health. 

2. Independent Sanitary Organizations. — Very many cities 
have independent health boards. Thus in Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Massachusetts, New York (cities of the third 
class). New Jersey, Pennsylvania (cities of the third class), 
Delaware, North* Carolina, Ohio (smaller cities). South Caro- 
lina, Utah, Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and California. In Rhode Island and 
Washington independent health boards are permitted. 

In several of the larger cities health affairs are by recent 
charters placed under some other department, but in charge 
of special sanitary officials. In Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
Louisville, Baltimore, New York (cities of the second class), 
the health department is a bureau of the department of 
public safety. In Cleveland and Toledo a director appointed 
by the mayor and acting under the police department is 
vested with all the duties and powers of the former board of 
health. 

Single-headed health departments exist in Baltimore, Chicago, 
Colorado Springs, Denver, Washington, D. C, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, in cities of the second class of New York and 
Pennsylvania, and in a number of the smaller Wisconsin and 
Connecticut cities. 

The chief reason why the modern tendency toward single- 
headed departments has been slow in affecting boards of 
health is probably the fear of intrusting large legislative 
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powers to one man. As a matter of fact, where a single com- 
mission of health is in charge legislative powers are generally 
denied him or greatly restricted. Sometimes the single com- 
missioner is assisted by an unofficial advisory board. 

Although it is r3,ther the exception formally to place one 
official in sole charge of sanitary affairs, this is what happens 
under the present organization in many cities, for instance, 
where the health department is a bureau in the department 
of public safety. Cleveland and Cincinnati practically have 
single-headed health departments. In many cities with inde- 
pendent boards, whose members are unpaid, the executive 
officer appointed l^y the board, or the health commissioner 
(the one salaried member of the board), controls all its actions. 

Outside of Massachusetts, boards of health consisting of 
several salaried commissioners equal in powers {except thai one 
necessarily a^cts as the chairman) are practically unknown, 

IV. 
Appointment of Members. 

In a few instances the local boards are appointed by the 
governor, thus in Detroit. 

In New Hampshire, Delaware, Ohio, Arkansas, Minnesota, 
Kentucky and California the city council has the appointive 
power; in Massachusetts the mayor and aldermen jointly; in 
New York, North Carolina, Arkansas and PiennsylvaniaXcities 
of the third class) the mayor and council, in the classified 
cities of Ijidiana and in Wisconsin the commissioners of health 
are appointe^^Jjy the mayor. 

In cities where departments of health" ''dre established by 
charter or special acts, all sorts of app6inlive methods are in 
vogue. The^tendency is, however, to put the appohitive 
power exclusively in the hands of the mayor. Thus in 
Charleston, Milwaukee, New Haven, Buffalo, New York, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia and San Francisco. **^ 

V. 

Qualification of Members. 

The laws of Pennsylvania, Indiana, Delaware, South Caro- 
lina, Kentucky and California require the appointment of 
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medical men to municipal boards. When the health depart- 
ment has a single head the law usually requires him to be a 
physician and sometimes imdertakes to prescribe certain 
other qualifications. 

In California one member of the board must be a civil 
engineer. . 

In Connecticut the health officer must be an attorney. 

In Indiana and New Jersey cities of the first class only 
bi-partisan boards are legal. 

VI. 

^ Terms of Office. 

In Maine, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Minnesota and 
Kentucky health boards are appointed for three years, in 
Connecticut for four, in Pennsylvania and South Carolina for 
five years. In New York cities of the second class the term 
of the health officer is during good behavior. Modem tend- 
ency is toward longer terms than formerly. 

VII. 

Executive Functions. 

The chief purposes of pubHc sanitation being the control 
and prevention of cornmimicable diseases, boards of health, 
as a matter of course, have charge of the isolation of the sick, 
disinfection, ambulance and hospital service, maritime quar- 
antine, vaccination, the distribution and production of anti- 
toxin, the maintenance of laboratories, inspection of lodging 
houses, tenements, sweat shops, bakeries, laundries, stables, 
etc. The medical inspection of schools is only exceptionally 
a stated function of boards of health. 

The inspection and analysis of foods are commonly but not 
everywhere under the control of such boards. 

The licensing of physicians, tnidwives, undertakers, plumb- 
ers and pharmacists is very frequently performed by boards 
of health. 

Only in exceptional instances is the board of health given 
charge of the collection and disposal of ashes, garbage and 
the like. 
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A few cities consolidate sanitary work with the care of the 
sick poor, placing even almshouses and hospitals in the charge 
of the health department. . Colorado Springs, Indianapolis, 
Jersey City, San Francisco and Spokane furnish examples. 

In a large nimaber of cases nuisances have been so defined 
by law that their abatement furnishes only executive work. 

Svbordifuite Officers. — The appointment of subordinate 
officers is usually in the hands of the board of health, but 
sometimes is made by the mayor, for instance, in Buffalo and 
North Dakota cities. As a rule the actual executive and ad- 
miaiistrative work is parformed by one or more appointees 
of the board, commonly the health oflScer, who is usually not 
a member of the board. This is the case in Buffalo, Jersey 
City, Kansas City, Knoxville, Memphis, Omaha, Paterson, 
San Antonio and Scranton. 

In Buffalo the health officer is appoitikted l^ the mayor, isb 
Charleston and Providence he is elected by the council, in 
Maine cities he is elected by the municipal officers. 

As a rule the executive officer must be a licensed physician. 
In the City of New York the sanitary superintendent must 
have been practicing ten years. 

The tendency is distinctly towards appointing health 
officers for longer terms of service. In Buffalo it is five years, 
in Baltimore, Charleston, Connecticut and Indiana four years, 
and in Providence three years. In Cincinnati, Newark and 
New York cities of the third class the period is indeterminate. 
In most cities the city attorney or corporation counsel is the 
legal adviser of the health department. Many cities, how- 
ever, employ special attorneys,, for instance, C5ncinnati, 
Paterson, Hoboken and other New Jersey cities. As the 
health department is usually on the offensive rather than the 
defenave it is commonly held that better results are obtained 
where the department employs its own attorney. 

As a rule officers and employees other than the health 
officer are appointed by the board of health. Sometimes, as 
in Buffalo, where there is a single head he has the appointive 
power. In Chicago and Denver the confirmation of all 
appointments by the mayor is required. 
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VIII. 

Legislative Functions. 

Provision for the exercise of legislative powers by local san- 
itary organization is found in most state laws and in most 
municipal charters. Sometimes, however, the legislative 
power is conferred upon another branch of the city govern- 
ment. 

Where there is but a single health commissioner he is 
usually not endowed with legislative power, or only to a very 
limited degree. This is the case in Chicago, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland and some other cities. 

It is universally held that a local board to be effective must 
have very extensive legislative powers. On the question 
whether they should be conferred in broad terms, as in Mas- 
sachusetts, or be minutely specified, there is no general agree- 
ment. 

IX. 

Judicial Functions. 

In most state laws local boards of health are only granted 
quasi judicial powers by implication in the general grant of 
powers, or in the special provisions for the abatement of 
nuisances. There are exceptions. In New York City, for 
instance, the board of health "may issue subpoenas, compel 
the attendance of witnesses, administer oath to witnesses and 
compel them to testify, and for such purposes it shall have 
the same powers as a justice of the peace.'' Usually the 
powers granted a board of health by statute or ordinance 
cannot be delegated by it. ' This may be done, however, in 
New Jersey and in the cities of Detroit and New York. 
(Among the best general health ordinances are those of Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, New York, New Hampshire and 
Pennsylvania.) 

X. 

Registration of Vital Statistics. 

In large cities the registration of births and deaths is 
usually a function of the board of health. It is commonly 
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held that the records of both births and deaths should be in 
charge of an official who is a permanent attach^ of the local 
board of health. 

The registration of marriages is not generally a function 
under the board of health, presumably because the recording 
of marriages involves issuing licenses to many. There is, 
however, a distinct movement, at least within the "registra- 
tion area,'' to bring the registration of all three classes of 
"vital phenomena" under the control of the one official whose 
natural affiliation is with the board of health. Among the 
cities where the registration of marriages, births and deaths 
is performed by an official in. the service of the board of 
health are : 

New York, Rochester, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Providence, 
Atlanta, New Orleans, cities in Indiana,- Wisconsin and New 
Jersey. 

In numerous, cities the health department has sole charge 
of the registration of births and deaths, but not of marriages. 

Fee for Searching Records and Making Copies. — In most 
cities the examination of records is free to the public, but 
sometimes a fee is prescribed for a search of the records by the 
officer in charge. In Pennsylvania it is 10 cients; in Delaware, 
15 cents; in Brooklyn it is 50 cents for each year covered by 
the search, but while in that city no charge is made for a copy 
of the record 25 cents is required for certification. 

The fee for a copy of a record in New Jersey is 10 cents; in 
Sacramento, 25 cents; in Delaware, 30 cents; in Providence, 
40 cents; in New York, Pennsylvania, New Orleans (births 
and deaths) and Wilmington, 50 cents; in Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis, New Orleans (marriages), $1; in San Francisco, 
$1.50. 

XI. 

General Functions. 

The sphere of activities of municipal boards of health varies 
greatly. Of course, all boards deal directly with infectious 
disease. Beyond this several of them do work which only 
makes for better health in an indirect way, and is elsewhere 
made the duty of other departments. Thus, street cleaning 
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and the removal of garbage and offal are done by the boards 
of health of several cities. In some places certain hospitals, 
other than the pesthouses, are under the control of the board 
of health; thus in New York, Indiana cities, ertc. In St. Louis 
the administration of the hospital of the insane and the alms- 
house is under the hedth department. The inspectiqn of 
tenements, bakeries, laundries, stables, slaughtering houses, 
the supervisi(m of sewerage sy^ems, public baths, sanitaries, 
and even cemeteries, are Also among functions given to local 
boards of health. The inspection of milk and other food sup- 
plies is generally controlled by such boards, but not always. 
Smoke inspection is commonly regarded as a phase of public 
health work. 

In short, many of the duties put upon boards of health are 
f eaUy foreign to sanitary afifairs, and would be perf onned per- 
haps more effectively by other municipal departments. In 
the most progressive legislation an effort is made to separate 
from the board of health such work as street cleaning, the 
removal of garbage, the purification of sewerage, the super- 
vision of hospitals and almshouses and varioFUS kinds of police 
duties. 

It is becoming more and more recognized that the fewer 
GODftracts a board of heaHh has to do with the less Iftely it 
is to get mixed up with poJities. 

As there is no conclusion of opinion in respect to the precise 
sphere of acrtivities which a board of health should make its 
own, so there is no general agreement in regard to sy^ems of 
adminii^ration. 
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COMMUNICATION TO THE MAYOR AND CITY 
COUNCIL RELATING TO A NEW CITY HALL. 



Boston Finakcb Cobimmsion, 

Boston, January 23, 1909. 

To the Honorable the Mayor and City CouncUr 

Gentlemen, — Last summer the cammisBion submitted 
to Mr. Richards M. Bradley, a real estate expert, and to Mr. 
J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., lately president of the Boston 
Society of Architects, the question of a new city hall. The 
commission has just received their report, and transmits the 
same to the city government. 

Through pressure of other work, the commission is unable 
to analyze this report in detail, but commends it as a very 
interesting discussion of the problems involved, and of their 
possible solution, and it desires to thank the gentlemen for 
their months of arduous labor in preparing it. 

The Finance Commission, 

by Nathan Matthews, 

Chairrmm. 



To the Finance Commission: 

The city's real estate situation is briefly as follows : 

The city owns three large neighboring properties on School 
street, Court square and Tremont street, with a total area 
of 45,865 square feet, covered by the City Hall, the Old 
Court House and two other old buildings. These structures 
now afford altogether about 91,500 square feet of available 
room, exclusive of corridors, stairways, etc. This property 
is worth about $3,350,000. 

It also owns 7,148 square feet on Mason street, covered by 
an old building occupied by the School Committee, and 
affording about 10,000 square feet of room. This property 
is worth about $225,000. 
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This makes a total of 53,000 square feet owned, affording 
101,500 square feet of room and worth $3,575,000. (Note 1.) 

The city likewise rents 15,108 square feet in other down- 
town buildings, for which it pays $21,049.89. (Note 2.) 

It therefore uses in all some 118,000 square feet of room. 
(For details see Appendix A.) 

The average running cost for the 91,500 square feet in the 
City Hall and adjoining buildings in the last five years was 
$88,000 a year, exclusive of light and furniture. 

Leaving out the open space in front of the City Hall, the 
cost of carrying the improved part of this property and 
operating these buildings was $2.25 per foot of available 
space afforded to the city's business, exclusive of halls, 
toilets, etc. The average cost of the space rented was $1.31 
per square foot on the same basis. Including the space in 
front of City Hall the city needs only $2,500,000 worth 
of land for its present uses if it stays in its present locality. 
The cost of suitable new buildings with a capacity of 125,000 
square feet of available space would be $1,800,000. 

As to the character of these different kinds of accommoda- 
tion now used by the city : 



.^- . T , >. 



r/i6 Ciiy Hall, 

We find that the present City Hall is adequate for the 
purpose of housing the legislative departments and the 
mayor's office, but that it is expensive to run, and not well 
adapted for office purposes. Certain administrative depart- 
ments now in this building are crowded and inadequately 
accommodated, and certain departments are so separated 
as to interfere with good operating. 

The most serious defect, however, is that there is a con- 
tinuous risk of irreparable damage by the exposure of numer- 
ous valuable books and records to fire; a risk that is 
entirely incompatible with modern standards of good 
business. 

The Old Court House. 

We find that some of the departments in the Old Court 
House cannot be worked to the best advantage in the quarters 
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affonled in this building, and that ihe city is hete practically 
making a dead loss on a property worth some $900,000 or 
$1,000,000. The city is making this loss because the operating 
cost is so high and the office space afforded is on the whole 
so poor in quality and small in amount that the city would 
have made money during the past five years if it had shut 
this building up and hired space elsewhere. (Note 3.) 

Tremont Street Property. 

The same very nearly holds good with the Tremont street 
property, the city getting little, if any, value in the way of 
offices above th^ cost of running the building. 

It should be said in justice to those who have had the 
running of these buildings that though there is room for con- 
siderable pruning of expense, the eight-hour law is against 
them, and the buildings are such that no one desirous of 
making a record would wish to run them. 

School Department Building. 

We find the accommodation of the School Department is 
most inadequate and antiquated, and that the continuance 
of this department in such quarters, while it effects no sav- 
ing of money, but rather a loss, has in addition to this an 
even greater element of waste, caused by the impairment of 
the working efficiency in so important a branch of the public 
service. (Note 4.) 

Leased Quarters. 

With regard to the housing of those departments that 
occupy leased quarters, these departments on the whol§ are 
very much better accommodated, at less cost, than those 
that occupy the city's property. The objection to this 
arrangement is (1) the loss in operating efficiency from 
scattering these departments away from the center, and (2) 
assuming that the city could operate offices with ordinary 
economy, there is waste due to hiring quarters when the city 
possesses unimproved land which might be improved for this 
purpose. (Note 5.) 
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Meaning of Above Conditions. 

To state briefly the meaning of these conditions: The city 
is using $3^75,000 worth of land when it needs (including 
the open space in front of the City Hall) only $2,500,000 if 
it concentrates in this location. It is thus losing interest 
and taxes on $1,075,000 worth of land, which, reckoning 
interest at 3i per cent, and taxes at IJ per cent., is equivalent 
to an annual loss of over $53,500. . 

The city is likewise running its City Hall and adjacent 
buildings at a cost of $50,000 a year more than the cost 
of giving fu^class service in modem, weU-planned and eco- 
nomically run buildings for equal space similarly used. 
(Note 6.) 

Even making reduction to allow for the eight-hour law in 
nmaring the city's buildings^ these two losses aggregate about 
$100,000 a year, an amount more than sufficient to carry 
cost and sinking fund on a building costing $1,800,000. 

A building or buildings could, with proper care as to monu- 
mental features, be constructed for $1,800,000 that would 
give the city entirely new headquarters, with 125,000 square 
feet of available floor space, suflScient, as previously stated, 
for its present uses. (Note 7.) 

It is therefore in the city's power to have adequate new 
quarters on the present site without caffing on the taxpayers 
for any increa^ in their present charge. 

Remedy. 

With regard to any attempt to remedy this state of affairs 
by means of new buildings we, most first point out that, 
iirespective of location, unLth^'are cha^gTin the method 
of runmng its property and imless monumental features are 
used with great discretion, the city, irrespective of location, 
will lose more by the extra cost of building and running tbaa 
it will gain by making full UBse of its land. (Note 8.) There- 
farBj without great economy in bmlding and economy in nm- 
ning methods, the city would do better from a financial point 
of view by contracting to as great an extent as possible with 
private parties for both space and service in private property 
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adjoining a smaU civie building, and disposbg of its remain- 
ing real estate. (This, of course, is a statement of fact, not 
a recommendation as to policy.) With this reservation, we 
shall confine ourselves to the problem of sites and the con- 
struction of buildings. 

The first thing to be considered before discussing building 
methods is the cost of the use of land at varying prices. The 
table below gives this comparative cost, reduced, for the sake 
of simplicity, to the form of an annual charge, $1,800,000 
worth of building being assumed m each case. The method 
of computmg this charge is given more fully in Appendix B. 

$1,800,000 worth of new buildings will cost: 

With $3,000,000 worth of land, $249,000 a year. 

" 2,500,000 " 224,000 " 

" 2,000,000 " 199,000 " 

« 1,500,000 ." 174,000 " 

" 1,000,000 " 149,000 « 

750,000 " 136,000 « 

500,000 " 124,000 « 

" land given, $99,000 a year. 

It will be seen from this summary that even the extreme 
difference in annual cost between the costliest and the 
cheapest land is $150,000, a large sum considered by itself 
but a very small sum when compared with the volume of 
business done by the city government, and with the impor- 
tance of the various interests involved. It will likewise be 
seen Dhat the difference in annual cost between any of the 
plans most Kkely to be seriously considered is a still smaller 
factor. 

The city's annual business involves the collection of some 
$20,000,000 and the disbursing of a nearly equal amount. 
It embraces dealings such as those of the building depart- 
ment which involve each year mterests of many millions 
more, and it performs many services for the public the 
importance of which cannot be computed in dollars. (Note 
9.) On the other hand, the probable difference in the annual 
cost of any plans that seem likely to command practical 
consideration is from $50,000 to $75,000 a year. 
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The thing to be given controlling consideration in selecting 
a location is therefore not the real estate cost. The real 
issue is the efifect of the location upon the efficiency and 
usefulness of an enormous business. As with many other 
enterprises, it is the operating efficiency of the city govern- 
ment as a whole which should be given first consideration. 
An impairment by a small percentage in the efficiency of the 
city's working force, or in the value to the people of the 
work done, would cost many times over any saving due to 
cheaper real estate. 

This indicates that the reasons why the city government 
should retain its headquarters in the business center are the * 
same as those which would cause any other enterprise having 
similar relations to the community to stay in the center as 
a matter of course. The city should keep its business in 
the business center simply because the loss from going out 
of it would be greater than the expense of staying in. It 
needs, even more than other enterprises, a central location 
where it can be in touch with the greatest number of those 
with whom it has to deal, with the least amount of trouble 
both to them and to itself. 

While its duty is to avoid a heavy tax of time and trouble 
on those who are obliged to do business with it, its own direct 
interest still more demands a central location. (Note 10.) 
Not only must it be in daily touch with the courts, banks, 
and other organizations located about the business center, 
but it is a competitor for service and often has to compete 
with those who pay heavily while it can pay Uttle or nothing. 
It is therefore essential that the city obtain this class of 
service at the least possible cost to those who give it. This 
is the case not only with the service demanded of its legis- 
lative departments, but also with the services required of 
other partially paid or impaid officials. The chance of get- 
ting the men most wanted into the pubUc service and keeping 
them there would be greatly diminished by a move away 
from the center, and in the important positions a single loss 
of the right man for the right place due to this cause might 
easily cost the whole difference in site values. 

The city's business placed on Beacon street opposite the 
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Public Garden, in Copley square, in Park square, or in Castle 
square, would be conveniently accessible to many citizens, but 
in any one of these locations it would be out of the way of 
the much greater number of thqse who either spend their 
working days in the center or resort there constantly for 
banking, market or other reasons. 

The present location, on the other hand, is fortimately 
situated, not only between the two great trunk lines of the 
street railway system, but close to the courthouse, the 
State House, the various metropolitan offices, the Registry 
of Deeds, the markets, banks and retail and wholesale sec- 
tions. Few places could be selected that would be so access- 
ible to so large a number of people. 

Believing, therefore, as we do, that the place for the city's 
business is in the business center, and that the site and 
neighborhood of the present City Hall is as well adapted for 
these uses as any other that has been suggested to us, we shall 
confine ourselves mainly to discussing the best way of utiliz- 
ing this land. (Note 11.) The same principles will apply to 
construction in any other locality. (Note 12.) 

Construction. 

As to methods of construction, we think it would be desir- 
able to make a departure from conventional municipal archi- 
tecture by treating the business part of the city's work as a 
business function and housing it as such. We believe that 
civic dignity and popular respect for the city government are 
best promoted at the present time by municipal efficiency, 
and that efficiency would be substantially helped by dignified 
business quarters constructed after business methods. We 
should like to avoid so far as possible the compromise that 
results from attempting to combine in a large building archi- 
tecture for business purposes with the more monumental 
features that usually go with legislative halls. This com- 
promise is not always good for the architecture and is always 
bad for business. If we want a small but beautiful civic 
temple for the mayor's offices, the legislative chambers and 
for civic functions, we can have it by putting a smaller 
building on the City Hall lot, and taking more land on Court 
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square for a municipal oflSlce building. There is no advan*- 
tage in attempting to carry elaborate architectural features 
over some 100,000 squaice feet of offices, and if we avoid 
doing this by putting the bulk of our business in a business 
building, we shall have the additional advantage of a large 
marketable asset in case the city's headquarters ever have 
to be moved elsewhere. (Note 13.) 

In figuring ©uit the conatruction problem on School street., 
the difficulty does not Ue in fioding a solution of the problem, 
but m the imny ways in which it c^i be solved. Some of these 
ways dep€tnd upoaa factors whose cost can be determined only 
by negotiation, therefore it is impossible to say in adv^ance 
which is surely the best. We gve below a schedule showing 
some of these propositions, some of them being combined 
with the suggestion that the new High School of GomLmerce 
be also accommodated on this site. This would iKxt only 
haw the advantage of carrying space for a term of years 
which the city may in future need for municipal offices, but 
it would also give the school a site which seems to be par- 
ticularly w^U adapted for its peculiar needs. (Note 14.) 

It goes without saying that if any reorganization of the 
city's departments is to be undertaken, it will be extremely 
waatef ul from a oooatijuction point of view, and b»d for the 
city's operating efficiency, to build first and reorganize after- 
ward. There would be a great advatntage in first laying out 
the depaortments as it is wished to have them, and then layii;^ 
out their quarters so that they may do their work as reor- 
ganized to the heat advantage. 

Recafitulation, 

The city's present arrangements for houaing its depart- 
ments are wasteful and unsatisfactory. 

The city can have its departments well housed for $1,800,- 
000, leaving out certain costly monumental features. 

It should save interest and sinking fund on nearly one-half 
of this by operating economies. 

It can save the remainder of this cost by utilising its land 
to better advantage. 

It should do its business in the business center. 
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It can house a large part of its business with modem first- 
class business construction without detracting from its own 
dignity and to the great incresbse of its usefulness. 

R. M. Bradley, 

J. R. COOLIDGE, Jr. 



Plans for Improvement. 

Plan No. 1. — This plan involves making other disposition 
of the Tremont street property and of the Court street end 
of the courthouse lot, and improving the rear of the City 
Hall lot and the rear of the courthouse lot. This would 
take approximately $2,300,000 worth of land and would 
cost in annual charge some $215,000. 

This scheme would leave something over $1,000,000 worth 
of property to dispose of. 

There would be some margin for lAonumental features 
on the School street front, but the Court street building 
could be made as plain and serviceable as possible. 

Plan No. 2. — The entire Court street lot might be improved 
and a smaller and more handsome civic building built on 
the City Hall site. This would take approximately $2,900,000 
worth of real estate, the cost of the buildings would be about 
the same, and the annual charge would be about $245,000. 

This scheme would leave about $450,000 worth of adjoin- 
ing property to be disposed of. 

Plan No. S. — Improving the rear two-thirds of the Court 
street lot and retaining the old City Hall. This plan would 
not be so economical as would appear at first sight. The 
land used would be worth some $2,750,000, and this, with 
the extra operating cost of the old City Hall, would probably 
make the annual charge about $190,000. 

This plan would also leave about $450,000 worth of adjoin- 
ing property to be disposed of. 

Plan No. 4' — The plan which presents many attractions 
would be to exchange the ownership of the Old Court House 
site for that of the Niles property adjoining the City Hall 
on the Washington street side, and valued for about 
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the same price. Such an exchange would give the city a 
consolidated holding with about 250 feet of frontage on 
School street and a depth of about 170 feet. This lot could 
be covered on three sides by well-lighted office construction, 
made either plain and substantial or more elaborate and 
monumental as might be preferred. The center could be 
occupied by a court opening on School street, affording 
excellent facilities for civic functions. ' Vaults and storage 
room could be had below the court, and monumental features 
could "be introduced in the central portion without neces- 
sarily making the wings too expensive. 

One advantage of transferring the city's ownership from 
the Old Court House to the Niles property would be that 
the latter property, being productive, could carry itself 
till needed, while the Old Court House is a steady loss till 
improved. The city would therefore have the choice of 
going slowly and improving the old City Hall lot first should 
it find this corn^e advisable. This single large block, includ- 
ing the present police station, would be worth some $3,000,000, 
but with the Niles property carrying itself, the annual cost 
for a time might be as low as $195,000, counting the new 
improvements at not over $1,800,000. 

This lot could be fully improved, as shown on the sketch, 
for about $2,250,000, and this improvement would give 
about 160,000 square feet of office space. The annual cost 
for the land and this building (carried up to full height and 
containing this extra room), figured on the same basis as 
the other plans, would be $287,000. [ 

Plan No. 5, — To build a small but handsome civic building ^ 

as in Plan 2, sell the remaining holdings or lease them for 
improvement, and obtain the remaining accommodations 
from adjoining private owners. 

The situation in the neighborhood of City Hall is a very 
peculiar one from a real estate point of view, in that, with 
the exception of Young's Hotel, and possibly of one other 
property, the uses of land in private hands have produced 
profit only from the ground floors. The profits from these 
ground floors, however, have been very large and sufficient 
to carry a very large value on the land. At the same time the 
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buildings that have been carried up have, as a rule, been 
unprofitable. This use of the ground floor is exactly what 
the city needs the least of, for only a few of its departments 
require ground floor room. Tradition is somewhat against 
the city's subletting part of a building constructed for itself, 
and its difficulties in operating economically have* already 
been pointed out. 

It follows from the foregoing that a private owner who can 
let his ground floors at high prices, and has a poor general 
market for his upper floors, can afford to let his upper floors 
in this locality for as little as anywhere else, or less. The 
city, therefore, could probably hire good upper floor quarters 
from private owners, in the neighborhood of its central build- 
ing, at a cost very much below the cost of anything that the 
municipality could construct and run. This is especially the 
fact just at the present time when in and near the financial 
center the entire office market has been overloaded by private 
capital so that offices, even in the most favored localities, are 
being let at a loss. • 

It is therefore entirely possible that should the Tremont 
street property be carried up in harmony with the Kimball 
Building which adjoins it, an arrangement might be made with 
these Kimball Building owners for an exchange of space, an 
arrangement which would not only be profitable to the Kimball 
Building, but would also give a large area of office space to 
the city at reasonable prices. 

The same thing might also be done in whole or in part 
with the Old Court House property, should the city see fit 
to sell or let this for improvement and contract for office room 
in the upper part of the building so constructed. 

It is evident that possibilities of this kind could be devel- 
oped only by negotiation, but should such a line of policy 
meet with approval, these possibilities should be carefully can- 
vassed before any general plan of improvement is adopted. 

« 

Comparative Merits of Plans. 

Regarding the merits of these various plans. Plan 4 with the 
large consolidated lot on School street appears to be the most 
attractive. Plan 5 for a small but handsome civic building 
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in the City Hall lot, with leased quarters in adjoining proper- 
ties, appears to ns likely to be by far more economical. 

Note 1 . — We hq^ve left out of this schedule the police sta- 
tion in Court square, which is not likely to effect the problem 
materially one way or the other. 

Note 2, — We have left out of this schedule police head- 
quarters, and offices of the License Board on Pemberton 
square, likewise the Transit Commission at 15 Beacon street. 
These' are imder the state and do not seem to be subjects for 
practical consideration at the present time. We have like- 
wise omitted two small divisions of the Board of Health 
which need quarters up town. These departments are as 
follows: 



/ 


Square Feet 
Occupied. 


• 

Rental Paid. 


Rate per 
Square Foot. 


29-35 and 37 PembertoQ square. Police 
DeDartrnent. JjicenisiJnff Board. . . . . . ^ . . . 


22,500 
2.056 

2.800 

2,300 


♦ $23,213 35 
6,000 00 

1.500 00 

1,800 00 


SI 03 


15 Beacon street. Transit Commission 

• 
Boylstoi^ Chambers, Health Department 
Liaboratorv 


1 18 


Hiintineix)n Chambers, Health Depart- 
ment. Milk InsDectors 


78 








29,656 







Note S.— 

Available oflfice space in the Old Court House 

Storage vaults . , 

Mechanics' shops 



Total market value of this space not over 
Average yearly cost of running this building 



27,712 square feet. 
4,478 
965 



33,155t 



$30,000 00 
t30,638 00 



Note 4' — There is very considerable doubt as to whether 
this department should be housed along with the rest of 
the city government, but the city's financial problem would 
not be materially changed were this property sold and the 
department housed with reasonable economy anywhere else. 

* In this figure has been included $4,270.15 — the cost to the city of such service as 
is usually furnished in office buildings. 

t Storage vaults and mechanics' shops are not counted as full office space in Ap- 
pendix A. 

t Including 20 per cent, of electric light, and not including furniture and other 
sundries, which do not come within operating expenses of regular office buildings. 
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It would merely mean the use of a less amount of land and 
buildings in connection with the city's headquarters. 

Note 6. — The popular idea that because the city is paying 
about $45,000 in rental to outside parties it is therefore 
losing interest on nearly a million dollars is a fallacy. Only 
about 50 per cent, of that $45,000 is landlords' profits on 
land and buildings, the remainder being taken up for running 
expenses and taxes. Only about half of the remaining 50 
per cent, is profits on the land. Therefore, since buildings 
would have to be constructed to accommodate these offices, 
it can be said roughly that if the city takes its own land and 
constructs office space, it would be possible to save only 
about 25 per cent, of this supposed loss of $45,000, and by 
no means impossible not to save anything. 

Note 6. — The running expenses of these buildings during 
the last five years have been $88,000 a year, not counting 
the furniture, 80 per cent, of the electric light, and other 
items not ordinarily furnished in an office building. Operat- 
ing cost for a similar amount of space in a first-class office 
building should be $38,600, or, if the eight-hour law applied, 
$44,390. We have allowed 15 per cfent. additional on that 
account, but we have obtained an estimate of 10 per cent, 
by refiguring the pay roll of an office building in operation, 
on an eight-hour basis. 

Note 7. — How this could be accomplished is shown as 
to use of land on plans 1 and 2, annexed to this report 
with descriptions. As to building cost: In some first-class 
office buildings built within the past few years in Boston, 
office space has been produced at a cost of $10 per square foot 
of rentable space. At this rate, assuming that these depart- 
ments need 125,000 square feet, the cost of a first-class 
building to acconmiodate them would be $1,250,000. We 
allow $500,000 as a margin above this in estimating the cost 
at $1,750,000. 

In estimating City Hall space, we have added 5,000 feet 
to the floor space now in use to allow for double story height 
of legislative chambers, and in figuring the city's needs at 
125,000 square feet, we have added about 7,000 more for 
relief of certain departments. 
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Note 8. — Monumental features add to the cost in three 
ways : 

1st. They make the mitial cost greater, often by a very 
large amoimt. 

2d. They reduce the proportionate area and impair the 
quality of working space afforded. 

3d. They increase operating charges, since spacious halls, 
broad stairways and similar features cost much more to clean 
and heat than ordinary office corridors and stairways not 
built for architectural effect. 

These three factors may easily double the cost of furnishing 
office space. Therefore the task of trying to save money by 
building monumental office buildings is to be undertaken 
with great caution. 

Note 9.— The single department of building inspection has 
each year supervision over $20,000,000 of new construction. 
It makes in the course of the year over 79,000 examinations, 
and issues nearly 18,000 permits. 

The importance of the Law Department and the effect of 
location on its business is indicated in Note 10. 

Note 10. — The Law Department of the city has with a 
single exception a larger number of cases in the courts than 
any other person or organization in Suffolk County. The 
cases on the docket at the present time are over 1,250. These 
cases run from land damage cases, such as one last year 
with the Commonwealth, involving $8,000,000, to personal 
claims for very small amounts, but they each year involve 
enormous financial interests for the city. 

It is difficult to see how such a law office could carry on 
its work at a distance from the courthouse or at a distance 
from city headquarters, for not only must the employees of 
this department be constantly in the courts, but they must 
be constantly in touch with nearly every department of the 
city's work. • 

Note 11. — The site formerly recommended next to the 
State House has been rendered practically unavailable by 
expensive improvements. 

Note 12. — The City of Chicago has recently decided to 
build a new municipal building on its old City Hall site, in 
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the business center. This site is worth $3,500,000, and an 
equal amount was devoted to court and county business. 
The city can get abundant land just out of the center for a 
tenth of this sum, or might take park land for nothing. It 
has a large lake front park as near the center as our Common 
which it did not choose to use for building purposes. 

Note IS. — The City of New York seems to have frankly 
abandoned any attempt to house the bulk of its departments 
in a monumental building, and has started to build a straight 
out oflSce building near its City Hall. 

Note 14, — We are constantly hearing that a down-town 
location is too costly for this school ; but the popular iinpres- 
sion that upper floors are necessarily expensive where land is 
high in cost is a mistake. See explanation of Plan 5. 
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The City Holdings, Owned and Leased in the Center 
OF THE City, may be Scheduled as Follows: 



Ground 

Area in 

Square Ft. 



Approximate 
Value of Prop- 
erty Owned 
by the City. 



Square Ft. 
of Office 

Space 
Afforded. 



Cost of 

Operation 

by aty. 



City Hall lot 

Old Court House. 



Lot bounded by Tremont street, 
Kimball Building, Court square 



and Burying Ground. 



Totals of properties owned in 
down-town center 

Mason street property, owned by 
city 



Totals. 



25,915 
16,175 

4,775 

45,865 

7,148 



98.878 



$1,900,000 
1,000,000 

450,000 

3,350,000 

225,000 



$6,925,000 



46,500* 
32,000 

13,000 
91,500 
10,000 



193,000 



* Actual floor area of City Hall offices appears to be 41,&00 square feet; we have 
added 5,000 feet to allow for double story chambers. 
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Offices Leased by City. 



Square Ft. 
Occupied. 



Rental Paid. 



Ratejper 
Sq. Ft. 



Tremont Building 

Kimball Building 

62-64 Pemberton square. 
120 Boylston street 



Totals. 



8,903 

706 

3,000 

3,900 



16,508 



$13,658 40 

574 99 

3.196 50 

4,200 00 



$21,629 89 



$1 53 

81 

1 06 

1 08 



$1 31 



Total space occupied in above properties 118,008 square 
feet. 

Cost of space occupied in and near City Hall is figured as 
follows : 

The carrying cost of $3,350,000 of land at 5 per cent. (3i per ' 

cent, interest and IJ per cent, loss of taxes) . . . $167,500 00 
This added to operating cost 88,000 00 



Makes total yearly cost $255,500 00 

Deducting 5 per cent, on $1,000,000 space left open in front 

of City HaU 50,000 00 



Total cost to city for net space occupied 



. $205,500 00 



Average cost per square foot without such deductions . 

Average cost, deducting carrying cost of open space . 

Average cost of offices to city owned and operated by itself 
in buildings on School street, Court square and Tremont 
street 

Average cost of rented space on same basis .... 



$2 80 
2 25 



2 25 
1 31 
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Method of Computing Cost of Housing City's Business 

witH Varying Land Prices. 

In order to get a proper basis for comparison we have 
reduced all schemes to the basis of an annual charge, reckon- 
ing the city's money as worth 3^ per cent. In the case of 
buildings we have added to this a sinking fund of 2 per 
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cent., sufficient to wipe out the cost of the building in thirty 
years. This makes the annual charge for buildings 5i per 
cent, on building cost. 

Where land owned already is to be used, we have figured as 
annual cost the interest on what the city could get for it if 
sold. We do this on the ground that withholding the property 
from sale or revenue production is as much cost as purchasing 
new property and carrying it. 

Likewise for the sake of a fair comparison between differ- 
ent sites we have added the amount of taxes, 1^ per cent., to 
the annual charge on account of the land. We have done- 
this on the ground that in selling the more valuable site on 
School street the city would not only save some 3^ per cent, 
on the purchase price, but would add to its power of taxation by 
a greater amount than it would lose by making use of cheaper 
land elsewhere. In fairness, therefore, to the merits of com- 
peting sites it seems proper to include with the annual 3^ per 
cent, on account of the land, the 1^ per cent, of tax lost in the 
case of each site. This makes an annual charge for land of 
3i per cent, for interest on cost and IJ per cent, of cost for 
taxes, or a total of 5 per cent, on cost of land. 

As above stated, the annual charge on account of building 
is put at 5i per cent. 

Since the building is likely to cost about as much on one 
site as another, we have taken a imiform cost of $1,800,000 for 
all sites. As an example: 

Suppose land to cost $2,500,000; 5 per.cent. on this is . . $125,000 00 
Building costs $1,800,000; 5J per cent 99,000 00 

Total annual cost $224,000 00 
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A Site on the- Common or Public Garden. 

It has been suggested that a site might be got for the city 
buildings on Boston Common or on the Public Garden, and 
that by this method the city could get its land free of cost. 

It is our personal belief that the present use of this land 
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as an open space for the benefit of the public is the most 
valuable use to which it could be put, and that to take it for 
building purposes would be most costly. 

If, however, the community should decide to sacrifice this 
open space for financial reasons, it should certainly make this 
sacrifice in such a way as to get the largest financial benefit 
therefrom. Much of this land is worth over $100 a foot for 
retail purposes, while it would not be worth more than half 
that amount for the city's uses. We think, therefore, that 
unless it is impossible to empower the city to dispose of this 
•land for private purposes, this use of the land for the City 
Hall would not be approved even by those persons to whom 
apparent economy is the chief consideration. Moreover, 
unless the City Hall were located opposite the State House or 
near Tremont street, the objections already stated to remov- 
ing it away from the courthouse and to one side of the 
business center would still hold. A site just as good for all 
practical purposes as one in other parts of the Common or in 
the Public Garden could be obtained in Park square, the extra 
cost of which would be comparatively small. 

It is not to be forgotten that in the Common or the Public 
Garden a tall serviceable office construction for any part of 
the city's official buildings would not receive public approval. 
Monumental construction would undoubtedly be required, 
with an attendant cost which would make the promised saving 
an illusion (see Note 8), even if the public could be got to 
approve of such use of its open space. 
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COMMUNICATION TO THE MAYOR AND CITY 
COUNCIL RELATING TO THE LAND-TAKINGS 
BY THE TRANSIT COMMISSION ALONG THE 
WASHINGTON STREET TUNNEL. 



Boston, January 25, 1909. 

To the Honorable the Mayor and City Council: 

Gentlemen, — The Finance Commission has considered 
the order of the Common Council of May 21, 1908, and the 
report of the special committee appointed to investigate land- 
takings along Washington street tunnel, which was trans- 
mitted with the order. It has heard the members of the 
Transit Commission, and made careful inquiry into the facts 
surrounding the various takings. It finds that the members 
of the Transit Commission acted in entire good faith, and 
made the various settlements at what at the time they 
honestly thought to be for the best interests of the city. 
Subsequent events have made some of these settlements 
seem unwise, particularly that for the property on the comer 
of Washington and Boylston streets known as the Shuman 
estate, but the Finance Commission cannot be sure that if 
it had considered the problems at the time they arose it might 
not have reached the same conclusions then reached by the 
Transit Commission. 

This Commission has expressed its beUef that in the taking 
of. land no settlements should be made for a price exceeding 
25 per cent more than the average assessed valuation of the 
property for the preceding three years. But this rule could 
not apply in some of these settlements. There are other 
elements of damage in takings for tunnel and elevated rail- 
way purposes besides the value of land and buildings. 
Where, for example, a portion only of a building is taken, 
a part of the damages may be for the cost of putting the 
remainder of the building into a usable condition. It is not 
enough to say that certain property is assessed for a certain 
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figure, that one-half thereof is taken, and that for this more 
than one-half the assessed value is paid. If a part of the 
building is destroyed, a large sum may properly be allowed 
for the reconstruction of the remainder. So, if the rear of 
a lot is taken, it is not enough to say that the land is rear 
land and proportionately of less value. The taking of the 
rear land may cut off access to a rear street as well as inter- 
fere with its use for the delivery of merchandise, and for 
other business or domestic purposes. There also may be 
elements of noise and other damage. These, for example, 
were the facts in the settlement for No. 802-806 Washington 
street and No. 9 Ash street, known as the Ballard estate, 
in which George U. Crocker of the Finance Commission, a 
nephew of the chairman of the Transit Commission, was 
interested. It was essential from the physical situation 
in the pathway of the tunnel that it should be taken. The 
chairman of the Transit Commission took no part in the settle- 
ment of this case; the settlement was made by the other 
members of the Transit Commission in entire good faith. 

The Commission beUeves that in all future tunnel or subway 
construction at the expense of the city, the same right of 
appeal to the Board of Railroad Commissioners should be 
given to the city as now enjoyed by the railway. 

George U. Crocker has taken no part in this investigation 
nor in the making of this report. 

Respectfully submitted. 

The Finance Commission, 

by 

Nathan Matthews, 

Chairman. 
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COMMUNICATION TO THE MAYOR AND CITY COUN- 
CIL RELATING TO THE SANITARY DEPART- 
MENT, ACCOMPANIED BY THE REPORT OF 
MR. X. HENRY GOODNOUGH. 



Boston, January 27, 1909. 

To the Honorable the Mayor and City Council: 

Gentlemen, — At the request of this Commission, Mr. X. 
H. Goodnough, the engineer of the State Board of Health, 
has made a careful study of the work of the Sanitary depart- 
ment. He has submitted a valuable special report containing 
the results of his study of the methods and cost of collecting 
and disposing of waste and refuse, and of the problem of its 
future disposal at less expense and in a manner less obnox- 
ious to public comfort and health. 

He believes that by the adoption of business methods the 
city can save $150,000 annually in the expenditures of this 
department. 

The present Superintendent of Streets and the Deputy 
Superintendent of the Sanitary Division believe that Mr. 
Goodnough's estimate of a possible saving of $150,000 a 
year is not excessive, and the experience of the past year 
confirms this opinion. 

The superintendent estimates that the expenditures in 
1908-09 will be about $743,000 as agamst $790,243 in 1907- 
08. The present deputy did not take charge of the division 
until May 4, 1908, three months after the beginning of the 
fiscal year. The average monthly expenditures for June, 
July, August, September, October and November in 1907 
were $66,940 as ag0,inst $54,078 in the same six months of 
1908, an average saving of $12,861 per month in the latter 
year. 

The reduction in cost in the last six months of the present 
year, as compared with cost in the first four months is even 
more striking. The average in the last six months being 
$54,078 as against $70,415 in the first four months, a differ- 
ence of $16,337 a month. If the department had been in 
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the control of the present deputy from the beginnmg of the 
year, at the rate of saving which has been made in the last 
six months as compared with the corresponding six months 
of the previous year, namely, $12,861 per month, the saving 
for the entire year would have been $154,341 plus the $9,528 
which was paid in this year for bills incurred in the previous 
year, a total saving of $163,869. 

The Superintendent of Streets has asked for an appropri- 
ation for the year 1909-10 of $663,000, or $136,000 less than 
the expenditures of 1907-08, plus the $9,528 of unpaid bills, 
and it is his opinion that the actual expenditures will be at 
least $150,000 less in 1910 than they were in 1907-08, even 
though the contract system is not further extended. 

The superintendent calls attention to another matter of 
considerable importance. The Corporation Counsel on Decem- 
ber 8, 1908, gave him an opinion in writing to the effect that 
the city is not obliged to collect ashes and other refuse from 
buildings other than dwellings, hotels being included within 
the term dwellings. It has been the custom for the city to 
remove ashes and other refuse from business and manufac- 
turing establishments and also to remove garbage from res- 
taurants. This work, not required by law to. be performed 
by the city, has cost it, in the opinion of the Superintendent 
of Streets, at least $150,000 a year. He states that in nearly 
all large cities in the United States most of this work is done 
at private expense and there is no reason why the practice 
should be different in the City of Boston. 

The Commission submits Mr. Goodnough's report herewith, 
and hopes that it will receive the careful consideration of the 
city oflScials and all others interested in the subject. 

Mr. Kennedy does not assent to that part of the report 
which favors the substitution of contract work for day labor. 
On this point the other members of the Commission are not 
prepared to take a position. 

Respectfully submitted. 

The Finance Commission, 

by 

Nathan Matthews, 

Chairman, 
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THE COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL OF WASTE 
AND REFUSE IN THE CITY OF BOSTON. 



The removal of garbage, ashes and other waste and refuse 
in the City of Boston is committed by the city ordinances 
to the Street Department and the work is at present carried 
, on by the Sanitary Division of that department under the direc- 
tion of a deputy superintendent, appointed by the Super- 
intendent of Streets. The duties of the department, as 
defined in the city ordinances, are to remove from yards 
and areas, when so placed as to be easily removed, all ashes 
accumulated from the burning of materials for heating 
buildings or for domestic purposes, all house dirt, house 
ofifal and all noxious and refuse substances. For a short 
time previous to March, 1908, the Sanitary Division had 
been independent of the Street Department, but in the various 
changes of organization of the executive departments of the 
city there has been no considerable modification in the 
duties committed to the Sanitary Division in recent years. 

.Classification of Materials. 

The various materials collected or disposed of by the Street 
Department are classifiable under six general heads as follows : 

1. House ofifal or garbage. 

2. Ashes and house dirt. 

,3. Waste and rubbish, consisting chiefly of wood, paper, etc. 

4. Market refuse. 

5. Street cleanings. 

6. Cesspool and catch-basin cleanings. 

All of the first three classes of city wastes are collected 
and disposed of by or under the direction of the Sanitary 
Division. The last three classes are not, however, collected 
by the Sanitary Division, but portions of them are trans- 
ported and disposed of by that department. The street 
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cleanings and cesspool and catch-basin cleanings are collected 
respectively by the street cleaning and sewer divisions of 
the Street Department, and the market refuse is delivered 
to the Sanitary Division by private concerns. The cost 
of transportation of the materials thus deliyered to the 
Sanitary Division is paid for by the departments and firms 
or persons for whom the work is done. 

Quantity of Material Collected. 

The total quantity of offal, ashes and rubbish collected in 
the city by the Sanitary Division either directly or by con- 
tract in 1907 was 458,939 loads, divided among the classes 
given above as follows: 

Ashes 377,058 loads, 82 per cent. 

Rubbish 17,169 " 4 per cent. 

Offal * 64,712 « 14 per cent. 

Total * 458,939 " 100 per cent. 

The disposal of these various wastes was m general as 
follows : 

Of the 64,712 loads of offal, 64,119 loads, or 84 per cent., 
were delivered to the New England Sanitary Product Com- 
pan,y and treated by reduction at the plant of that company 
on Spectacle Island in Boston Harbor, under a contract with 
the city which will terminate in 1912. All of this garbage 
is delivered upon the scows of this company at two wharves, 
one being Fort Hill wharf on Atlantic avenue and the other 
a wharf on Albany street. South Bay. Under the existing 
contract the city pays the New England Sanitary Product 
Company $52,400 per year for the disposal of this waste/ 
The residues, consisting chiefly of grease and dried tankage, 
are sold by the company. The remainder of the garbage 
collected in the city, amounting to a little over 10,000 loads, 
is disposed of to persons who use it for the feeding of swine 
in suburban districts. 

Of the 377,058 loads of ashes collected in the city in 1907, 
101,486 loads, or 27 per cent., were dumped at sea beyond 

* Not including market refuse. 
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the mouth of the harbor, and the remainder disposed of 
upon dumps in various parts of the city. 

Of the 17,169 loads of rubbish, 15,579 were delivered 
to the plant of the City Refuse Utilization Company on Heeht's 
wharf, where a part of it is sorted out and sold and the remain- 
der burned. This contract, under which the city pays 
$5,500 per year for the disposal of this waste, will terminate 
on December 1 of this year. The remainder of this waste 
amounting to 1,590 loads was deposited on dumps in various 
parts of the city . 

Of the 117,255 loads of street cleanings (including paper), 
collected by the Street Cle^iing Division in 1907, about 42,868 
loads were delivered to the scows of the Sanitary Division at 
Fort Hill wharf and towed to sea- Of the cesspool and catch-, 
basin cleanings the Sanitary Division received 4,622 loads in 
its scows at Fort Hill wharf for disposal at sea, the 
remainder — consisting largely of catch-basiii cleanings — 
being deposited on the various city dumps. 

The market wastes, consisting of decayed fruit, vegetables, 
meats, etc., are brought to the scows in private teams and are 
all discharged upon the ash scows and conveyed to sea. 
Most of this waste is in a state of decay and is very offensive. 

Quantity of Material Collected in the Various 

Districts. 

In carrying out the work of the department the city has 
been divided into ten districts, chiefly in accordance with . 
former political divisions. The boundaries of the districts 
are shown on the accompanying diagram and the approxi- 
mate area and population of each of the districts is given 
in the following table: 
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Table No. 1. — Boston Refuse Disposal. 

Showing Area and Popidation of Each of the Sanitary Districts. Popula- 
tion (Census of 1905) was 695fi80, 



District. 



Name. 



Wards 
Included. 



Land 

Area 

(Acres.) 



Population. 



Population 
per Acre. 



1.. 

2.. 
3.. 
4.. 
6.. 
6.. 

7.. 

8-9 

10.. 



Total 



South Boston 

• 

East Boston * 

Charlestown 

Brighton 

West Roxbury 

Dorchester 

RoidDury 

South End and Back Bay 

North and West Ends. . . 



13, 14, 15 and 
part of 16. 

1 and 2. 

3, 4 and 5. 

25. 

Part of 22,23. 

24, 20 and 
part of 16 
and 23. 

21 and part of 
10, 17, 18, 
19 and 22. 

9, 10, 12 and 

fart of 7, 
1 and 19. 

6 and 8 and 
part of 7 
and 11. 



1,442 


71,000 


1,545 


51,000 


838 


40,000 


2,740 


22,000 


7,929 


37,000 


5,411 


89,000 


2,011 


109,000 


2,017 


103.000 


680 


73,900 


24,613 


595,000 



49 

66 

48 

8 

5 

16 

54 

51 

107 



24 



* Breed's Island has an area of 785 acres and an average population of three per acre. 
It has been omitted in figuring the population per acre for East Boston, although a part 
of the district. 



Records of the amount of material collected in the various 
portions of the city, its disposition, etc., have been kept in 
the office of the sanitary division, and from these records it is 
practicable to estimate quite closely the total quantity of 
material removed from each district of the city in any given 
period. These records appear to have been correctly and 
intelligently kept. They are, of course, dependent upon the 
correctness of the returns from the various districts, but in 
a few points in which it has been practicable to check them 
they have been found to be quite accurate. The quantity of 
m'aterials collected in the various districts of the city, as 
deduced from these records, in loads, cubic feet and tons, is 
given in the following tables. For convenience in determin- 
ing the total quantity of the most objectionable refuse 
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requiring disposal, the quantities of market refuse received 
and disposed of by the department have been included in 
these tables. 

Very little information is available as -to the weight of the 
material delivered at the various places of disposal, and the 
figures used in reducing loads to tons, etc., are the best which 




have been found to be available. Many loads of ashes have 
been weighed at various times and in different places in the 
city, and from these results the average weight of a load of 
ashes has been calculated to be about 36 pounds per cubic 
foot. Rubbish weighs from 100 to 215 pounds per cubic 
yard, and house offal and market waste probably weigh about 
42 pounds per cubic foot. 
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At the present time (November, 1908) the ashes and house 
dirt are collected wholly by the employees of the Sanitary 
Division in all -portions of the city excepting Districts 2, 4, 5 
and 6 (East Boston, Brighton, West Roxbury and Dorches- 
ter). In West Roxbury part of the work, and in the other 
districts all of it, is done by contract. In the greater part 
of the city the waste and rubbish is collected and disposed 
of with the ashes and house dirt. 

The separation of the waste and rubbish from the other 
materials is required only in the part of the city north of 
Massachusetts avenue, exclusive of Charlestown and East 
Boston, and the collection of this class of refuse, known com- 
monly as the ^' third separation," is carried on entirely by the 
employees of the Sanitary Division. All of the third separation 
collected in Roxbury and most of that in South Boston is 
deposited upon dumps. The remainder is delivered to the 
City Refuse Utilization Company. 

House offal is collected exclusively by the city in District 
1 (South Boston), District 3 (Charlestown), and in Districts 
7, 8, 9 and 10. "(Roxbury, the South End and Back Bay, 
and the North and West Ends). It is collected exclusively, 
by contractors in Dorchester, East Boston and Brighton and 
in part of West Roxbury. All of the garbage collected by 
contractors in East Boston, Brighton and West Roxbury is 
disposed of for the purpose of feeding swine. The garbage 
collected by the contractor in Dorchester is delivered to the 
New England Sanitary Product Company at the Albany- 
street wharf. 

Organization of the Sanitary Division. 

In addition to the districts enumerated above there are 
two other districts, so called, one being the department 
shops and theother the Fort Hill and Hecht's wharves. At 
the time the organization of the department was examined, 
early in 1908, each of the districts, including the wharves, 
was organized in practically the same manner under a fore- 
man responsible to the head of the division, and the fore- 
man had control of all the employees under him. Under 
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the foreman and his assistant were inspectors, each of whom 
had charge of a certain number of teams or a certain section 
of the district. The duties of these men were to keep watch 
of the work done, report the number of loads of material 
collected and the portions of their sections cleaned each 
day. As a rule, in the larger districts the foreman had a 
clerk, who took charge of the office work and he usually 
appointed one of the inspectors to act as assistant foreman 
and take charge of the district in his absence. 

The total number of employees in the department early 
in the year (week ending April 2) was about 680,* and the 
number of foremen, clerks, etc., together with their classi- 
fication and pay are shown in the following table: 



Table No. 6. — Boston Refuse Disposal. 

Bate of Pay for Employees of the Sanitary Division. 

Superintendent (I) $3,000 00 per year. 

Chief derk (1) 1,600 00 " ' 

Pay roll clerk (1) 1,400 00 ** 

Stenographer (1) 25 00 per week. 

Chief inspector (1) 3 00 per day 

Telephone clerk ' . 2 25 ** 

District foremen (9) 1,400 00 per year.f 

Foreman of shop (X) ....... 1,40000 

Clerk of shop (1) . 1,400 00 

Teamsters . . . . $2 25 per day. • 

Helpers 2 25 " 

Tallymen 2 25 to $2 50 per day. 

Clerks 2 75 per day. 

Laborers 2 25 " 

Wharfinger 3 50 " 

Shop laborers . 2 50 to $3 50 per day. 

Regular extra laborers 2 25 per day. 

Sub-foremen 3 00 " 

Inspectors 3 00 " 

Yardmen 2 25 " J 

Stablemen 2 25 to $2 75 per day. 

Watchmen 2 25 per day.t 

Janitors (first class) 900 00 per year. 

. Janitors (labor class) 2 25 per day. 

Dumpers . . . 2 25 " 

"— ; — " ■ ..,-11.. ^_ — ..- . — . — — 

* Total number of men who worked a full week. (Three men working two daya per 
week each are recorded as one man.) 

t One, $3.50 par day. % Some, 92.50. 
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The change in the head of the department early m the 
year was followed by a reduction in the number of foremen, 
inspectors and employees of various kinds, the total reduction 
being from about 680 in April to about 470 at the present 
time (October). A part of this reduction is due to the let- 
ting out of a portion of the work by contract, which was 
formerly done by the department. 

Cost of Maintenance of Sanitary Division. 

The appropriation for the maintenance of the Sanitary 
Division in the year 1907 was $770,000. This amount proved 
insufficient and $20,243.78 was added, making the total 
appropriation for the year $790,243.78. There was paid 
to the department for work done for other departments 
$42,957.38, and this, of course, representing money paid 
out or materials used, was restored to the appropriation. 

In addition certain revenues of the department were 
deposited with the City Collector, the chief items being : 

For scow privileges $3,320 09 

For the collection of engine ashes 14,884 90 

For rents of small stores on Fort Hill and Hecht's wharves . 1,104 00 

Miscellaneous 147 92 

Total $19,456 91 

Had the above amount been restored to the depart- 
ment it would have reduced the total cost for the year to 
$770,786.87. It appears, however, to have been diverted 
into the city treasury. 

The expenditures are grouped by the department under 
three heads: 

1. Administration. 

2. Collection and disposition. 

3. Construction and repairs. 

The administration expenses include the salaries of the. 
superintendent and clerks in the office and the office supplies 
and expenses, including the rental of the offices of the de- 
partment, which are in a private building, the total amounting 
to $12,270.82. The total amount charged to the construction 
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and repairs account was $58,195.19, but this includes work 
done for other departments and paid for by them. The 
total amount expended for the collection and disposition 
of waste and refuse is divided into three accounts — shown 
in Table No. 7 — as house dirt and ashes, waste and rubbish, 
and house offal, the total figures for each respectively being 
$457,499.25, $68,539.17 and $236,696.73. These amounts 
of course include work done for other departments as well 
as the unused portion of the supplies bought during the 
year. It is also true that certain items are not entered on 
the right accounts. For these reasons the figures will there- 
fore not agree with those in Table No. 13, where the 
corresponding amounts are given as $473,109.65 for the col- 
lection and disposition of ashes, $64,189.04 for rubbish and 
$250,313.78 for offal. 

Table No. 7. — Boston Refuse Disposal. 

Financial Staternent, Sanitary Division, 1907. 

Receipts. 

1. Appropriation $770,000 00 

2. Transfers 20.243 78 

Total $790,243 78 

8. Work done for other departments .... 42,057 88 

Grand total $833,201 16 

Expenditures. 

A dminiatration. 

4. Salaries: sui>erintendent and clerks in 

head office $9,000 40 

5. Office supplies and expenses . 3,261 42 

Total $12,270 82 

Collection and Disposition. 

6. House dirt and ashes .... $457,499 25 

7. Waste and rubbish 68.539 17 

8. House offal 236,696 73 

Total 762,735 15 

Construction and Repair Account. 

9. Foreman $1,396 20 

10. Labor 38,091 92 

11. Stock 18,707 07 

11a. Total 58,195 19 

Grand total 833,201 16 

Money received from other departments 42,957 38 

Net cost of maintaining Sanitary Division .... $790,243 78 
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MiscBLLAinBons Incomk. 

Money Deposited with City CoUeetor, 

12. Boow privileges $3,320 09 

13. Sale of old wheels and iron ... 22 00 

Total $3,342 09 

BHU Deposited with City CoUeetor, 

14. Collection of engine ashes 914,884 90 

15. Rents, Fort Hill and Heeht's wharves . 1,104 00 

16. Sale of manure 125 92 

Total 16,114 82 

Grand total 919,456 01 



The figures in Table No. 7 are taken from the annual 
report of the Sanitary Division. 

Table No. 8 gives a summary of the money received on 
account of work done for other departments, and in the 
iiext table beyond (No. 9) is given an analysis of the con- 
struction and repair account of the Sanitary Division. 

Table No. 8. — Boston Refuse Disposal. 

Money Received by Sanitary Division on Account of Work Done for Other 

Departments, 



a> 



ti 
-I 



Items. 



Chaboed Undbji 



Account. 



District. 



Amount. 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 
8 
9 



Repairs and construction. 

Horseshoeing 

Use of dumping boats . . . 
Rent (Heeht's wharf).. . . 



Veterinary 



Miscellaneous , 



Board and care of horses 



Wages: stablemen 



Fuel and light 



Total 



R^air. 

M 

Ash. 

Rubbish. 

Ashes. 

Rubbish. 

Offal. 

Ashes. 

Rubbish. 

Offal. 

Same as 
No. 5. 

Same as 
No. 6. 

Same as 
No. 5. 



8 

8 
11 
11 

8<&9 

10 

3, 5, 7, 10 
2, 3, 8 & 9. 10 
3,5,7,8&9,ia 



S11.420 64 

3,939 50 

12,821 25 

5,200 00 

299 00 

58 15 

6,460 52 

2,065 42 

692 90 



$42,957 38 



NoTE.-~ Items 1 and 2 are included in Items 9, 10 and 11, Table No. 7. 
Items 3-9 are included in Items 6, 7 and 8, Table No. 7. 
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Table No. 9, — Boston Refuse Disfiosal. 

Samtary Diviawn. Construction and Repair Account, 1907. 



fe'i 



Work Done. 



Work Done for. 



Cost. 



1 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 



8 
9 



Equipment — rei>airs and 

construction 

Honeahoeing. 



Total 



Equipment' — repairs and 

eonstmetion 

Horseshoeing 



Total 



Allowed time for holidas^ 
(ecxtra wages) 



Superintendence, foreman, 

Power and printing 

Medical attendance 



Total 

Grand total. 



Subtract work done for 
other departments. . . . . 
(Items 3 and 4.) 

Net cost maintaining de- 
partment shops 



Equipment repairs. 

Horseshoeing 

Total 



Total repair and con- 
struction account . 



Sanitary Dept. . . 



Other Depts .... 



S a n i t a ry and 

other Depts . . . 

Same as No. 5. . . 



M 
M 



H 



Sanitary Dept. 
(by private shops) 

Same as No. 8. . . 



Sanitary Dept. 



$31,245 54 
2,606 00 



$33,851 54 



$11,420 64 
3,939 50 



$1,396 20 

802 60 

3 00 



15.360 14 



4,151 19 



^ I m^^a^ 



2,201 80 



$55^564 67 



15,360 14 



$40,204 53 



$711 63 
4,910 34 



$5,621 97 5,621 97 



$45,826 50 



Note. — Items 1 and 2 include stock and labor. They do not include overstock 

except in the case of Item No. 2. 
Item 7 does not agree with Item 11a in Table No. 7. because the latter in- 

ohidoB overstock. 
Items 8 and 9 are included in Items 6, 7 and 8 in Table No. 7. 
Items 1 and 3 include very little construction work. 
Items 3 and 4 include stock and labor, also an additional amount equal to 

5 per cent, of the labor cost. 



A careful analysis of the foregoing figures has been necessary 
in order to determine the actual amount expended by the 
Sanitary Division for the various portions of its own work. 
The total cost of this work, as already given, for the year 
1907 was $790,243.78, exclusive of all work done by other 
departments. It appears, however, that there was an 
increase during the year in the amount of stock on hand, 
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amounting to $2,631.31. Excluding this figure, the net 
cost of the work of the Sanitary Division during the year 
was $787,612.47. This figure includes all payments to con- 
tractors having contracts for the collection or disposal of 
waste, and all other expenses of whatsoever kind. 

Equipment. 

The total number of carts and sleds owned by the Sanitary 
Division of the Street Department on January 1, 1908, includ- 
ing those lying idle and those in use by the contractors, was 
531. This figure includes both single and double carts, 
iron and wooden, ofifal carts, paper carts and sleds. 

Table No. 10 has been arranged to show the number of 
carts and wagons in each district, and Table No. 11 gives 
the capacity of the various' types of carts in cubic feet as 
determined by actual measurements. 

It will be noticed that the capacity of the single ash carts 
with side-boards is given as 54.5 cubic feet. This refers to 
the carts when they were fitted with the small vertical side- 
boards used up to the first of July, 1908. Since July, 1908, 
the single ash carts have been fitted with 10-inch side-boards, 
so arranged that they slope outward from the side of the cart. . 
It is claimed that the capacity of the carts has thus been 
increased 25 per cent., and that with the side-boards used 
at the present time they will hold about 68 cubic feet instead 
of 54.5 cubic feet. 

Table No. 12 is a copy of the statement prepared by the . 
clerk of the Sanitary Division to show the stock account on 
January 1, 1908. 
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Table No. 10. — Boston Refuse Disposal. 

Carts Owned by the Sanitary Division, Jamiary 1, 1908, 



District. 



Ashes. 




Offal. 












Rubbish. 


All Wood. 


Iron. 


Wood. 


S.J 


D.§ 


S. 


D. 


S. 


D. 


* 


Wagous. 



Sleds. Total. 



CUy. 



Total. 



17 
12 
12 
9 
44 




— 




.8. 


. '. — 


-X. 
1 
1 

6 


_ 1. 


12 
7 

15 
9 

45 




3 


5 

8 


— 


1 
14 


— 


1 
1 




63 
40 


2 
2 

7 


. 6 

22 

6 

46 


2 
2 

4 


14 
3 

40 


— 


13 
9 

31 


10 
8 

21 


1 

43 

5 




187 


137 


473 



2 

3 

4 

5-7 

8 (8hop8>« 

8-9 

10 



Contract.f 

























Contractor, 


2........ 


.._- . 






— • 


2 


4 


—- 


— 


— 




« Thomas Mulligan. 


4 


— 






— 


2 


5 




— ■ 


1 




John Newbury. 


5-7 


3 










— 


— 




3 




John J. Moore. 


5-7 




— 


1 


— 




4 






— 




William H.Kennelly 


6 


5 




— 


— 




— 






2 




John D. Lyons. 


V«a ••%••• 


7 




•— 




— 








1 


— 


P.ennis Flynn. 
Timothy F. Bradley 


6 


— 




1 


6 
6 


2 
6 


3 
16 




— . 


7 




Total. . 


15 


14 


— 




Total 




' 








(City and 
Contract), 


202 


7 


47 


10 


46 


16 


31 


21 


151 


531 





* Includes those in use and those lying idle, 
t City carts used by contractors. 



t B.t single carts. 
§ D., double carts. 



Table No. 11. — Boston Refuse Disposal. 

Capacity of Carts and Wagons, 



Single ash with side-boards . . . 
* Double ash with side-boards. 

Single iron offal 

Double iron offal 

Paper carts 

Paper wagons 



Capacitt (Cubic Fbbt). 



Measured. 



See Note A. 



Figures Used. 



54.5 

139.1 

54.6 

86.7 

104.3 

214.4 



54 

136 

55 

85 

106 

219 



50 
50 

150B 



* In the past double ash carts have been supposed to hold about as much as three 
single carts and have been recorded as such. 

A. Capacities as given in annual report of Sanitary Division for 1907. 

B. Three sizes — average capacity about 150 cubic feet. 
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Total Cost of Collection and Disposal of the Various 

Classes OF City Waste. 

In order to determine in further detail the cost of collection 
and disposal of the various classes of city refuse, the total 
cost of maintaining the department for the year 1907, amount- 
ing to $787,612.47 exclusive of overstock, has been divided 
according to the districts in which the work has been done 
and apportioned among the three classes of refuse collected — 
ashes, oflfal and rubbish. The results are given in the follow- 
ing table (No. 13), which shows the total number of loads of 
each class of material collected, reduced to the basis of single 
loads, from all of the various districts in the city, together 
with the total cost of collection and disposal of this material 
and the cost per load and per ton. 

In making up the figures given in this table the figures 
for the entire cost of the work have been used in all cases, 
but the cost of disposal has, wherever practicable, been kept 
separate from the cost of collection. In some cases, however, 
such a separation has been found impracticable, as, for 
example, in districts in which the ashes are discharged upon 
dumps, in which cases it has been necessary to include both < 
the cost of collection and disposal under the head of collec- 
tion ; whereas in those districts of the city from which ashes 
are discharged upon scows and conveyed to sea, the cost of 
transportation and disposal by scow has been ascertained 
and is given separately. The cost of disposing of ashes and 
similar wastes on dumps on land entails, however, only a 
comparatively small extra expense' for maintaining the 
dumps over the cost of delivering the material thereon. 

On the other hand, the garbage collected by contractors 
in suburban districts has a commercial value which doubtless 
is taken into account by those bidding for such work, and it 
is impracticable to determine the actual value of this material 
to the contractors in the districts where the garbage is used 
for the feeding of swine. 

The disposal of rubbish is carried on by the City Refuse 
Utilization Company at Hecht's wharf under a contract, and 
it is possible to ascertain quite closely the cost of disposal 
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of this material. The same is true in the case of the garbage 
delivered to the New England Sanitary Product Company. 

The cost of hauling ashes to sea and of disposing of garbage 
and combustible waste by the companies having control of 
those contracts, including the rent of wharves, taxes, water 
rates, etc., appears in the table under the head of "disposal," 
the costs of wharfage common to one or more of these classes 
of material having been apportioned among them as well as 
practicable. In districts in which ashes or garbage are col- 
lected by contract it is of course necessary for the city to 
maintain an inspection force to see that the provisions of the 
contract are carri^ out, and in those districts the expenses 
of inspection have been added to the contract price. 

Comparison of the Cost of Collecting Waste and Refuse 
IN Different Parts of the City. 

It is very diflScult to make a fair comparison of the cost of 
collecting waste and refuse in different parts of the city. 
Beside the great differences in length of haul, there are wide 
variations in the quantities of waste collected from the differ- 
ent districts, the quantity in general being greatest in the 
business portion of the city and the densely populated areas, 
and least in the suburban districts. (See Table No. 14.) The 
most densely populated district of the Sanitary Division is the 
North and West Ends, which contains as many as 107 persons 
per acre, while the population per acre in the West Roxbury 
district averages only five. There are, however, large areas 
of imoccupied land in the latter district, and in the populated 
portions the population per acre is much higher than the 
average. 

In the business districts and densely populated areas, 
where the quantity of waste to be collected is greatest, the 
distance which it is necessary to traverse to secure a load is 
shorter and the time required for loading less than in the 
more sparsely settled areas. On the other hand, in the sub- 
urban districts the receptacles for waste are usually easily 
accessible, while in some of the densely populated areas it 
appears that much time is lost on account of the necessity 
of carrying refuse through long alleys or from places which 
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are diJOScult of access; and it is probable that in such districts 
the city does work which should be . done by owners of 
buildings or tenants. 

In order to make a comparison of the cost of collection 
of waste and refuse in the different parts of the city, it is 
essential to reduce the cost of collection in the several districts 
to some uniform basis, and for this purpose the cost of col- 
lecting and hauling a ton of refuse one mile has been taken 
as the imit, and all the loads of material whether single or 
double have been reduced to this basis. The length of haul 
in each district has been obtained roughly by dividing the 
sum of the products of (1) the population of each precinct 
as given in the census of 1905 and (2) the length of haul 
in miles from the center of the several precincts — by the 
shortest route — to the nearest dimcip, by the total popu- 
lation of the district. Such a basis is necessarily a rough one 
and this fact must be kept in mind in using the figures derived 
therefrom. 

The results obtained in the manner indicated above are 
shown in Table No. 14, and include not only the cost of col- 
lections made by the city but also those made by contract. 

From this table it will be seen that the least cost for 
collecting and hauling ashes in 1907 was in the West Roxbury 
district, where the work was done by contract and the cost wSs 
$1.25 per ton-mile, but the quantity hauled was small. The 
next lowest cost was in Dorchester, where the amount was 
$1.28 per ton-mile. In all other districts the work is done 
by the city, and next to the Dorchester district the least cost 
for collecting and hauling ashes is found in the North and 
West Ends, where the amount was $1.69 per ton-mile. In 
Brighton the cost was $2.04 per ton-mile. Then come 
grouped closely together South Boston, with a cost of $2.23, 
Charlestown $2.28 and Roxbury $2.44 per ton-mile. In 
East Boston the cost is considerably more, amounting to 
$2.86 per ton-mile, while the greatest cost is found in the 
northeasterly part of West Roxbury, where the amount 
appears to be $3.08. per ton-mile. 

The results show that in the two districts in which the 
work of collecting ashes is done by contract the cost was 
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much less than in any district in which the work was done 
by the city. The difference between the highest cost in the 
districts served by contract and the lowest in the districts 
served by the city was $0.41 per ton-mile. Comparing the 
highest cost in the districts served by contract with the 
average in all the districts served by the city, the difference 
was $1.02 per ton-mile. If the work had been done as cheaply 
in the districts served by the city as it was by contract in 
Dorchester, the saving to the city would have been $1.02 
per ton-mile, or 44.4 per cent. 

In making a similar comparison of the cost of collecting 
and hauling garbage it is important to note that the garbage 
collected in East Boston, Brighton and the southwesterly 
part of West Roxbiiry is used or disposed of by the contract- 
ors, who collect it for the feeding, of swine, from which an 
income is undoubtedly derived. As the object of the fore- 
going table is simply to compare the cost of collecting and 
hauling the material, the cost of collecting garbage in those 
districts where it is used or disposed of for the feeding of 
swine is omitted from consideration. 

In the other districts it is found that the least cost of collect- 
ing garbage is in Dorchester, where it amounts to $1.04 per 
ton-mile. In that district the garbage is collected by con- 
tract and delivered to the New England Sanitary Product 
Company at the Albany-street wharf. In the portion of 
West Roxbury served by the city the cost by city collection 
amounts to $1.63, and in the remaining districts it ranges 
from $2.01 per ton-mile in South Boston to $2.56 in Roxbury. 
The saving to the city if the work were done by contract 
would be, according to these estimates, $0.59 per ton-mile, 
or about 36 per cent, as compared with the district in which 
the city work apparently costs least. As compared with the 
average of all the districts in which the work is done by 
the city, the saving would be about $1.14, or 52.2 per cent. 
The saving would be somewhat less than the figures given, 
•however, on account of the fact that no allowance is made 
for the loaning of city teams to contractors. This item 
would not however be a considerable one. 
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Causes of the Lower Cost of Collection of Wastes by 

Contract than by the City. 

The principal causes of the large extra cost of city over 
contract work are : 

1. An unnecessarily large force is employed by the city. 

2. City laborers are paid for holidays and Saturday after- 
noons, while the contract laborers are not. 

3. A number of old men are employed by the city, who are 
not capable of doing a full day's work. 

4. Better discipline and greater efficiency of the force under 
a contractor. 

5. A considerable waste under city administration. 
First among the causes of the higher cost of sanitary work 

as done by the city is thQ fact that a larger number of men 
is employed to do the same work than is employed by con- 
tractors. As an example it may be mentioned that janitorsj 
and in some cases assistant janitors, have been employed at 
nearly all of the stables of the department, whose services 
were unnecessary and, since recent changes, have been dis- 
pensed with. It also appears to be true that many old men 
are employed by the city, some of them having been in its 
employ for many years, who are now incapable of doing a 
full day's work of the kind of labor committed to them. 
Some of these men might be made use of for lighter work in 
place of younger men, and give equally good service. Lack 
of good discipline also, no doubt, results in- considerable loss 
of time in some of the districts under city control. 

The extra cost to the city on account of paying laborers 
for Saturday afternoons and holidays probably amounts to 
an addition of 10 per cent, to the cost of labor. There are 
also considerable losses in other ways. 

It is, of course, necessary at times for the city to secure 
additional equipment when work is especially heavy, and at 
such times horses or teams are hired from private individuals. 
This practice is better for the city than would be the keeping 
of a sufficient equipment to meet all emergencies. It appears, 
however, that in the past large numbers of horses have been 
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hired by the department for which the city pays $1 per 
day and provides all feed and care. The city has paid for 
these horses at this same rate in some cases for much more 
than a year without acquiring a title to them, and has con- 
sequently paid much more than it would have cost to pur- 
chase the animals in the beginning. The cost of horseshoeing, 
especially in private shops, appears also to be excessive, and 
in general the cost of maintaining the stables is apparently 
much greater than the cost of maintaining large private 
stables in this city. 



Advantages of Collection of City Wastes by Contract. 

It is evident, from the limited experience thus far available, 
that municipal waste and refuse can be collected by contract 
in the City of Boston at much less cost than when the work 
is done by the city. The amount of this saving cannot be 
definitely estimated, but, judging from the limited data avail- 
able, it is probable that the work could be done by contract at 
a saving of as much as $150,000 per year, allowing for all 
necessary inspection and supervision. 

It may be urged that the personnel of a contractor's force 
might be inferior to that of the force employed by the city, 
and that the equipment might be objectionable. But with 
properly drawn contracts there would be no objection from 
these causes, nor is there satisfactory evidence that in the 
districts now served by contract the work is done less satis- 
factorily than in the districts served by the city. 

It is very important, if the work is to be done by contract, 
that the districts be made larger than at present and their 
number reduced. It is also important that the aontract be 
made ta cover a much longer period than one year. By 
making long term contracts and large districts (the whole of 
the work might be given to one contractor if found desirable) 
the saving in cost to the city of doing the work of the Sanitary 
Division might be much greater than is indicated above. 
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Method of Disposal of Waste and Refuse jn the City 

OF Boston. 

The garbage of the City of Boston, except such as is sold 
in the suburban districts for the feeding of swine, is disposed 
of by reduction under a contract with the New England 
Sanitary Product Company, which maintains a plant on 
Spectacle Island in Boston Harbor. Under this contract 
the city delivers the garbage upon the scows of the company 
at the Fort Hill and Albanys-treet wharves and pays the 
company about $53,000 per year for doing the work. The 
garbage received by the company is cooked in large recep- 
tacles, the grease recovered and the dry tankage sold as a 
fertilizer. The cost of disposing of the garbage delivered to 
the New England Sanitary Product Company, as shown by 
the table already given, was about 94 cents per load, or 88 
cents per ton, in the year 1907. 

This method of disposal is employed in New York and 
other cities, and with one exception the plants are operated 
by private companies under contracts similar to that in 
force in Boston. The only exception is the City of Cleveland, 
where the reduction plant constructed by a contractor has 
been purchased and is now operated by the city. It is 
thought that under municipal management a saving in the 
cost of disposing of the garbage can be effected, but as. the 
plant at Cleveland has had to be largely rebuilt since it was 
acquired by the city, and has been in operation only a com- 
paratively short time, reliable figures as to the cost of con- 
struction, maintenance and operation and the value of the 
products are not yet available. 

These plants, as thus far developed, have been objection- 
able, where located in populous districts, on account of 
offensive odors therefrom, and complaints of obje(?tionable 
odors from the plant in Boston Harbor have appeared in the 
newspapers from time to time. It is evident that if this 
method of garbage disposal is to be continued more efficient 
provision for the prevention of a nuisance will have to be made. 

Garbage crematories have been introduced by many cities 
in this country, but have in a very large number of cases 
been found unsatisfactory and have been superseded by 
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works of other design or by dififerent methods. The dis- 
posal of city garbage by feeding it to swine is a practice 
which has diminished greatly in the City of Boston, until 
at the present time it is confined to the suburban districts. 
It is so objectionable that it will gradually be confined 
to ^ill more limited areas and will eventually be wholly 
abandoned. 

The separation of combustible materials from other refuse, 
or the third separation, has been applied in the City of Boston 
only in the districts north of Massachusetts avenue, exclusive 
of East Boston and Charlestown. A small amount of such 
refuse is collected in Dorchester and South Boston, but no 
third separation whatever is attempted in the other districts. 
Practically all of the material known as the third separation, 
that is, combustible waste and refuse, is at present delivered 
to the plant of the City Refuse Utilization Company on 
Hecht's wharf, Atlantic avenue, where the waste is sorted, the 
merchantable material culled out and sold, and the remainder 
burned in the incinerator on the wharf, the ashes being 
delivered to the city scows for disposal in the harbor. For 
this work the city pays the company $5,500 per year, and 
pays in addition the rental of the wharf and the taxes together 
with water rates and interest on the cost of repairs, etc., 
in all a total of about $21,000, and receives, by renting a 
portion of the wharf to the Paving Department, an income 
of $5,200 per year. Taking into account all the various 
items, the cost of disposing of the combustible waste and 
refuse averaged about $1.31 per load ($1.77 per ton) in 1907. 
These figures include a proper proportion of the department 
expenses for administration and superintendence as well as the 
wages of three city employees who work at the plant. The 
method of disposal of combustible waste and refuse does 
not appear to have caused complaint. . This form of disposal 
for combustible waste has been tried in New York and an 
attempt made to utilize the heat from the furnace in generat- 
ing power, but the results do not appear to have been 
satisfactory. 

The ashes, store dirt, etc., collected in the City of Boston, 
are disposed of either by dumping them into the harbor 
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or by using them for the filling of low ground in various 
parts of the city. A little less than 30 per cent, of the total 
quantity of ashes and store dirt collected in the city in 1907 
was discharged into the sea ofif the mouth of the harbor. 
Included among these wastes are large quantities of market 
waste, consisting of decayed fruits, vegetables, meats, etc., 
together with much wood and other combustible matters 
which are mixed with the ashes even in districts where the 
third separation is in force. The refuse dumped upon the 
land is similar, but the proportional amount of market 
waste is smaller, since most of the large markets are in the 
down-town section of the city, the refuse from which is 
discharged upon the dimciping scows. Both methods of 
disposing of this class of wastes are objectionable and have 
been the source of much complaint. Portions of the refuse 
discharged into the harbor float to the shores, and during 
the past summer have caused considerable nuisance along 
Nantasket beach and elsewhere in that region. The refuse 
deposited on dumps is a source of very frequent complaint, 
chiefly on account of the offensive odors due to smoke from 
fires, and on the latter account also this method of disposal 
is a serious source of danger to property. The available 
dumping lands are rapidly being filled, and the time is evi- 
dently not far distant when this material must be hauled to a 
considerable distance from the city, as is now necessary in 
the City of New York, or disposed of by some other method, 
and it is evident that the dumping of such refuse at sea will 
not always be tolerated. 

The net cost of this work to the Sanitary Division in 1907 
averaged about 13 cents per load. Other departments 
were charged 25 cents per load for using the scows. 

The methods of garbage and refuse disposal in the City 
of Boston are much the same as those of other large cities 
in America. 

Methods of Refuse Disposal in Foreign Cities. 

The methods of refuse disposal in foreign cities have 
had much the same history as those in America^ but in 
recent years a very different method has been introduced, 
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apparently successfully, in the large cities in the British 
Isles and is being introduced into some of the continental 
cities. This method consists in collecting all waste material — 
garbage, ashes, market refuse and combustible waste — in 
one receptacle and disposing of it in a crematory or furnace 
known as a destructor. The essential difference between 
these destructors and the furnaces or incinerators hitherto 
in use in this country is, that while in the American furnaces 
and incinerators the degree of heat obtained in the com- 
bustion cells rarely reaches 900 degrees Fahrenheit, in the . 
English destructors a temperature of from 1,500 to 2,000 
degrees is maintained, and there is a tendency to even higher 
figures. Some of these plants are operated in populous 
districts apparently without producing a nuisance from any 
of the operations carried on therein. 

Four English destructors have been installed thus far 
in American cities, one in Westmount, a suburb of Montreal, 
a second in New Brighton, S. I., a third in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, and a fourth^in Vancouver, B. C. So far as the avail- 
able information indicates, the cost of such plants has been, 
roughly speaking, a little less than $1,000 per ton of refuse 
destroyed daily; that is, a plant to handle fifty tons of refuse 
daily has cost from $40,000 to $50,000. The cost of larger 
plants would probably be at a somewhat smaller rate. 
None of the American plants have yet been in operation 
for a sufficient length of time to afford any definite informa- 
tion as to the cost of operation or the cost of maintenance 
and repairs. In England it has been found that a ton of 
refuse has a value in producing heat equivalent apparently 
to about one-tenth of a ton of coal, and the heat generated 
in the destructors is commonly used to develop power, which 
is applied for electric lighting, pumping sewage or water and 
other purposes. A considerable additional income is appar- 
ently also obtained by some of the English plants by the sale 
of clinkers and ashes, which are used for concrete in the con- 
struction of buildings and sidewalks and for other purposes. 

The EngUsh destructors are usually built in units of from 
one to four cells, having grates about five feet square, and 
refuse is fed into them from the front, back or top. Some 
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are provided with drying hearths, while others are not. They 
are operated under forced draft, and from the cell the gases 
and smoke pass to a combustion chamber to insure complete 
combustion, thence to a boiler and the chimney. On the way 
to the chimney the waste heat is utilized for heating the air 
for the forced draft and sometimes for heating the feed water 
for the boilers. The power generated is used for such pur- 
poses as may be necessary in the building, and the surplus is 
sold or used for other municipal purposes. 

The capacity of these destructors is about half a ton per 
square foot of grate area per twenty-four hours, a three-cell 
plant, such as that in use in Montreal, having a capacity of 
between thirty and forty tons. It is probable that the 
capacity is nearer the lower figure, and it is evident that a 
considerable allowance must be made for furnaces being 
out of use for repairs and renewal of parts. Studies are being 
made on the continent of plants with smaller cell capacity, 
operated with much higher temperatures than English plants. 

The essential difference between these destructors and 
garbage furnaces and incinerators that have hitherto been 
used in this country, and which have generally proved a 
failure, is the employment in the English plants of forced 
draft and high temperatures in the combustion chambers. 

There is no reason to doubt that destructors such as are 
used in England can be successfully operated in this country, 
but there is a very considerable variation in the design or 
construction of such furnaces and in the methods of operation 
also, and satisfactory results evidently depend in a large 
measure on the proper adaptation of the design to the char- 
acter of the work to be performed. While figures giving the 
cost of such works are obtainable from English reports, it 
must be kept in mind that the climatic conditions, character 
of wastes, wages and other circumstances in American cities 
differ considerably from those found in English and conti- 
nental cities, and that the cost of the construction and 
operation of English destructor plants in this country may be 
considerably greater than the cost of such works in English 
and foreign cities. 

Judging from the indications furnished by the limited 
experience in the operation of such plants in this country, 
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the cost of labor in their operation is likely to be much 
greater than it is in English cities. If the City of Boston 
should decide to introduce destructor plants for the treatment 
of all or a part of its wastes, it is not necessary or desirable that 
a large number of such plants be introduced in the beginning. 
One plant can be built at a time, and the experience gained 
in its construction, maintenance and operation can serve 
as a guide in the design of additional works. This is the 
method which has apparently been followed by the City of 
Glasgow with satisfactory results. There are now several 
destructor works in that city which have been built at differ- 
ent times in a period of several years. They have been 
designed under the direction of the engineering department 
of the city and the experience gained in the operation of 
plants previously constructed has been used in the design of 
the newer works. 

The success of cremation for the disposal of wastes in the 
City of Boston would be dependent very largely upon com- 
petent engineering supervision not only in the design and 
construction of the works but also in their maintenance and 
operation. While there is no machinery of consequence about 
them, such works must receive faithful attention if the best 
results are to be secured, and if, for example, they should be 
managed after the manner of the cow pasture pumping sta- 
tion in recent years, they would not only become objectionable 
but very likely practically inoperative. If this method shall 
be introduced, the works must be placed under such control 
as will insure competent management. 

Conclusions as to the Collection and Disposal of 
Municipal Wastes in the City of Boston. 

The cost of collecting the municipal waste and refuse in 
the districts of the City of Boston in which the work 
was done by contract in the year 1907, making allow- 
ance for differences in quantities of material handled and 
length of haul, was much less than in districts in which 
the work was done by the city. An analysis of the records 
of the Sanitary Department for 1907 indicates that the work 
of collecting municipal waste and refuse could be done by con- 
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tract at a saving to the city of as much as $150,000 per year 
and possibly more. The saving would be greater if contracts 
should be made to cover a much longer term than one year 
and if the districts were made larger. With properly drawn 
contracts and eflScient inspection the work could be done 
satisfactorily.' 

The present methods of refuse disposal in the City of 
Boston are objectionable and unsanitaty. Offensive odors 
from the garbage plant are noticeable for long distances.* 
Much of the refuse deposited in the sea consists of paper, 
wood and other light material, and considerable quantities 
float to the shores of the bay. The refuse dumps on land are 
frequently offensive and a source of danger as well as nuisance 
from fires. The incinerator plant on Hecht's wharf, used for 
the disposal of the combustible waste, has not been a source 
of nuisance, but the cost of disposing of this waste in propor- 
tion to the quantity handled is large. 

The question of providing better methods of refuse dis- 
posal in the City of Boston is one requiring immediate atten- 
tion in order that the present objectionable methods may 
be superseded as soon as practicable by efficient and sanitary 
ones. It is probable that with properly designed works 
garbage could be treated by reduction, danger of nuisance 
avoided and valuable material recovered, but thus far no 
plant has been installed of which we have information which 
is so managed as to prevent danger of a nuisance in the 
neighborhood. 

It is quite evident that in English and continental cities 
destruction of city refuse by cremation has been found to 
be the most satisfactory method of disposal as yet devised, 
and there is little reason to dOubt the applicability of that 
method in American cities. No adequate tests have been 
made as yet which show at all definitely the probable cost 
of that method under American conditions. Such informa- 
tion as is available indicates that the cost in American cities 
will be considerably greater than it is in English cities even 
under good . management. If introduced into the City of 
Boston, the works must be placed under a control which 

* The conditions at this plant are said to have been improved since the present 
investigation was made. 
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will insure proper maintenance and operation, else the cost 
of this method of disposal will be excessive and the results 
probably unsatisfactory. It is desirable to test the dis- 
posal of mixed city wastes by cremation on a practical scale 
in a limited area before adopting that method for all or any 
large portion of the city. One of the advantages of this 
form of disposal is that the plants can b^ operated in com- 
paratively small units and that, there being no nuisance 
from them, satisfactory locations can be found in various 
districts where the haul of the material would be compara- 
tively short and the cost of- collection in most districts less 
than under present conditions. 

The solution of the question of refuse disposal in the City 
of Boston may require considerable time, and the change 
from the present to a better system is likely to be a gradual 
one, making necessary the continuance of existing methods 
for the present at least. The possibility of changes in the 
method of disposal need not, however, delay the introduction 
of a system of collecting waste and refuse by contract, though 
the possibility of changes in methods of disposal should 
be provided for so far as practicable. • 

The method to be followed in the classification of munici- 
pal wastes will depeiid very largely upon the method of 
disposal that is adopted. If the reduction of garbage is 
to be continued, that material must be kept separate from 
other waste, but if the materials are to be treated by cremation, 
all may be collected in one receptacle. 

The practice of submitting questions relating to the col- 
lection and disposal of city refuse to city governments or 
committees composed of persons having little knowledge 
of engineering or experience in sanitary matters has been 
the cause of many failures and much waste in the disposal 
of municipal refuse in American cities. The question of 
disposal of the municipal wastes in the City of Boston should 
be studied carefully by the city, with the aid of experts having 
a thorough knowledge of the subject and acquaintance with 
local conditions and reqiiirements, until satisfactory methods 
have been introduced. 
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COMMUNICATION TO THE MAYOR AND CITY COUN- 
CIL RELATING TO SINKING FUNDS. 



« " Boston, January 30, 1909. 

To the Honorable the Mayor and City Council: 

Gentlemen, — The sinking funds created for the purpose 
of paying the debt of the City of Boston are in charge of a 
board of six sinking fund commissioners, appointed by the 
Mayor, subject to confirmation by the Board of Aldermen. 
They are appointed for a three-year term, the terms of two 
members expiring each year. The City Treasurer may be 
elected by the Sinking Fund Commissioners as treasurer of the 
sinking funds, and he has always been so elected, but there is 
no law or ordinance to prevent the election of some other 
person. The City Auditor has always served as secretary 
of the board. The duties of the Sinking Fund Conmiis- 
sionersare: 

First. — To compute and declare the amount which 
must be raised each year by taxes as the annual sink- 
ing fund requirements of the outstanding debt. 

Second. — With the City Treasurer and City Auditor 
to compute and declare before the first of April of each 
year the amount which the city may borrow within 
the debt limit imposed by statute. 

Third. — To receive, invest and care for the money 
paid by the city into the several sinking funds, and to 
pay to the City Treasurer at the maturity of any city 
debt the money with which to pay that debt. 

On July 1, 1908, the amount of the sinking funds in the 
hands of the Sinking Fund Commissioners was $32,263,378.34 
of which $30, 693; 230 was invested in bonds of the City of Boston 
and $1,570,148.34 was deposited in cash in thirty-eight differ- 
ent national banks and trust companies, all located in Boston. 

These securities and cash belong to thirty separate and 
distinct sinking funds. The securities of each fund are kept 
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separately in the form of registered bonds, but the cash is not 
kept separate. The cash deposited in any particular bank 
or trust company cannot be said to belong to any particular 
sinking fund, and if any cash were lost through the failure of 
a bank, defalcation or otherwise, such loss would have to be 
shared by the several sinking funds proportionately. 

While it is not obligatory upon the Sinking Fund Commis- 
sion to invest in bonds of the City of Boston, it has generally 
done so, and it is provided by law that the City Treasurer may 
sell bonds of the city to the Sinking Fund Commissioners at 
par, regardless of the premium which might be obtained in 
the market. 

The opportunity to get money from the sinking funds for 
city bonds has often been resorted to when the city could not 
advantageously offer its securities in the open market; and 
the practice of putting all the sinking fund money available 
for investment into City of Boston bonds encourages extrava- 
gance in the exercise of the borrowing power. 

The sinking fund process of paying debt as used by the 
City of Boston may be briefly described as follows: 

If a million dollars of debt is issued by the city payable 
in twenty years, the Sinking FundjCommissioners compute, 
the first year after the debt is issued, the amount which must 
be set agide every year and invested at 3 per cent, interest 
(which rate has in recent years been the basis of computation) 
compounded semi-annually, in order that there shall be a 
million dollars on hand at the end of the twenty years. 
Every year after the first year the commission takes the 
fund as it then stands, and, after estimating what it will 
earn invested as it then is, computes the additional amount 
annually necessary on the basis of these figures in order 
to yield the million dollars at the maturity of the debt. This 
process is followed every year with each of the thirty sinking 
funds. The principal reason for making a new computation 
of the sinking fund requirements each year is that there 
is often paid into the sinking funds special sums raised from 
taxes, or derived from highway and sewer assessments, 
sales of property, etc. The computations have been made 
conservatively and' the funds have generally grown faster 
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than calculated for the reason that the yield of the invest- 
ments has on the average exceeded the assumed rate of 
increase. 

The Commonwealth did not, until recently, adopt the 
method of computing the sinking fund requirements annually, 
but determined at the time of the original issue of bonds 
the amount to be paid in each year, and paid in this sum 
each year regardless of whether the fund had grown faster or 
slower than was calculated. This system is less exact than 
that followed by the city, and the present state treasurer has 
substituted the Boston method. 

Both methods of calculation, as well as the whole theory 
of the sinking funds, are complicated, and are understood by 
few persons. Many, indeed, may be found who seem to think 
a sinking fund loan pays itself off, automatically as it were, 
without attention by the city or expense to the taxpayers. 

It is also plain that a very large sum of money and secu- 
rities are in the custody of a few men. 

While the city sinking fimds have in the main been honestly 
and carefully administered, their history is not without 
warning of danger. 

In 1880 a defalcation occurred in the office of the City 
Treasurer, and to hide his stealings the then cashier had been 
shifting balances from the sinking fimds to the regular treasury 
account and vice versa. 

Since 1899 three local institutions, holding $347,985 of 
sinking funds money, have failed, and in each instance an 
officer of the failed bank was at the time a member of 
the Board of Sinking Fund Commissioners. While it is true 
that the depositors of these institutions were paid in full, 
yet the experience of the city in the future may not be so 
fortunate, and large losses may at any time be incurred. 

Banks in which individual commissioners were interested 
have been favored in the matter of deposits, and have at 
times received amounts out of proportion to their strength 
and standing. 

Some years ago the sum of $700,000 was loaned by the 
Sinking Fund Commission to a single corporation in which a 
member of the commission was a director. 
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-There is a strong temptation to divert the sinking fund 
moneys to other purposes. By chapter 191 of the Acts of 
1903 the Sinking Fund Commission was directed to divert 
from the Cochituate water sinking funds a portion of the 
annual increment of those funds for the purpose of enabling 
the Water Department to meet the annual payments on 
account of the Metropolitan waterworks. Although the 
legality of this law was plainly questionable, the commissioners 
acted under it and took $292,000 out of the sinking funds for 
the purpose of meeting the current expenses of the Water 
Department. The next year the commissioners, by a tie vote, 
refused to make a similar inroad upon the fund, and since 
then it has been left intact ; but the Act of 1903 is still unre- 
pealed. The Finance Commission recommends its immediate 
repeal. 

Experience in the administration of the sinking funds 
system by the Commonwealth and by other cities shows that 
still graver dangers lurk in this system. ' 

The Metropolitan W/iter Act of 1895 provided that the 
interest and sinking fund requirements on the loans should 
be met, in part at least, for an indefinite period by borrowing 
money. The result is that over a million dollars of the 
present metropolitan water debt represents neither land nor 
construction but interest and sinking, fund requirements. 
Further details concerning the operation of this law are to be 
found in the report of- the Finance Commission on the Water 
Department, Volume II., page 26. 

By chapter 550 of the Acts of 1896 all the interest and 
sinking fund requirements on the metropolitan park loans 
from January 1, 1896, to January 1, 1900, were directed to 
be paid out of the proceeds of the bonds. This was done, 
but the exact amount of the present metropolitan park and 
boulevard debt, which represents moneys borrowed for interest 
and sinking fund requirements under the provisions of this 
law, has not been figured out by the Finance Commission. 

After the Legislature, recognizing the financial folly of such 
a measure, repealed the law, the towns and cities in the 
metropolitan J'park district clamored to be permitted to do 
that which the state itself had found to be an error; and in 
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1902 an act was passed (chapter 325) to "relieve'' the towns 
and cities within the metropolitan park district by permitting 
them to issue on their own credit thirty-year bonds to meet 
the metropolitan park assessments of the years 1900 and 1901. 
Many of the communities within the district took advantage 
of this act, among them the City of Boston, which issued 
$420,400 bonds to meet the annual metropolitan park assess- 
ments for the years 1900 and 1901. 

There was no excuse for the extraordinary manner in 
which the Metropolitan waterworks and the Metropolitan 
Park System were financed under the legislation of 1895, 1896 
and 1902. The burden upon the next generation of paying 
debt requirements which should have been met by this gener- 
ation is very large; and it cannot be doubted that the example 
of the state has been a great encouragement to the misuse^of 
the borrowing power by all the towns and cities in the state. 

Under the sinking fund system there is no guarantee that 
the annual contributions will actually be made, at least 
many cases have arisen where the fund was not kept up, and 
nothing has been done about it until the bonds matured. 

Another way in which the sinking fund system fails is 
when the amount borrowed by the law authorizing the issue 
of the bonds is inadequate to sink the debt at maturity. A 
neighboring town ^y^hich had borrowed $30,000 for water 
supply purposes in 1874 found in twenty years, when the 
bonds matured, that there was only $10,000 in the sinking 
fund. 

It can easily happen that the sinking fund requirements 
may be miscalculated or figured at higher rates of interest 
than the city actually receives. 

The opportunity for the improvident or fraudulent man- 
agement of sinking funds and the other dangers inherent in 
the system seem to the Commission so great as to require the 
discontinuance of this system by the city and the borrowing 
of money in the future in such a manner as will make the 
provision and accumulation of a sinking fund unnecessary. 

This end can be accomplished by adopting the ordinary 
serial or annual payment form of bond, according to which 
the principal of the debt is divided into as many parts as 
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the loan has years to run, and an equal proportion of the 
debt made payable each year. The disadvantage of this 
system is that the burden does not fall evenly on the tax- 
payers, bemg greater during the earlier years than during the 
closing period of the loan. 

It is, however, possible to issue a loan without provision 
for sinking fund in such a way that the total payments each 
year for interest and capital shall be approximately the 
same. An interesting mathematical exposition of this 
subject will be found in one of Metcalf & Eddy's reports. 

Statute 1908, chapter 341, provides a system of this sort, 
and section 41 of the revision of the city charter proposed 
by the Finance Commission in its report to the State Legisla- 
ture provides for the adoption by this city of this system 
in the future. 

This section of the proposed charter revision also provides 
that the bonds shall be offered for sale in such a maimer 
as to avoid the receipt of premiums, that is to say that no 
more bonds shall be issued than sufficient to yield the 
required sum. 

Respectfully submitted. 

The Finance Commission, 

by 

Nathan Matthews, 

Chairman. 
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COMMUNICATION TO THE MAYOR AND CITY 
COUNCIL RELATING TO THE CITY DEBT. 



Boston, January 30, 1909. 
The Mayor and City Council : 

Gentlemen, — The important subject of the city debt, 
its enormous increase in the past few years, and the necessity 
for the greatest restraint in the future exercise of the borrow- 
ing power has been the subject of frequent comment in the 
reports of the Commission. See the report of August 15, 1907, 
relating to loans for the extension of mains, the reports of 
January 23, 1908, February 25, 1908, and March 19, 1908, 
relating to loans for sewer construction, the report of August 
4, 1908, relating to loans for schoolhouses, the report of 
January 4, 1909, on the Water Department, the report of 
November 28, 1908, relating to an act authorizing a loan 
for Hyde Park avenue, the report of November 29, 1907, 
relating to the miscellaneous loan order of July 26, 1907, 
the report to the Legislature of January 29, 1909, and a report 
of January 30, 1909. 

Some of the measures recommended by the Commission 
to correct the misuse of the city credit were enacted into 
law at the legislative session of 1908. See the report of 
the Commission of November 10, 1908. 

As indicated in prior reports the borrowing capacity of 
the city within the debt limit, so called, has come to be 
regarded as simply so much money to be spent, in addition 
to the tax levy, for current purposes ; and the further neces- 
sities of the city have been met by constant application to 
the Legislature for leave to issue bonds outside the debt limit. 
Between the passage of the debt limit law of 1885 and January 
31, 1908, the sum' of $67,211,600 (exclusive of water loans) 
was borrowed by the city under special laws authorizing loans 
outside the debt limit. The amount issued, year by year. 
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and the purposes for which the money was borrowed are 
shown in the table annexed hereto as Appendix A. 

Another table showing the total amount of money bor- 
rowed by the city, both within and without the debt limit, 
from 1822 to 1908, is annexed hereto as Appendix B. From 
this table it appears that the total issue of debt, including 
that assumed by annexation, from the incorporation of the 
city in 1822 to February 1, 1895, was $113,604,222, while the 
amount of bonds issued between February 1, 1895, and Febru- 
ary 1, 1908, was $89,970,581. In the past thirteen years the 
city government has borrowed 79 per cent, as much money 
as it did in the preceding seventy-three years. These figures 
are exclusive of the very large increase of city debt repre- 
sented by its share of the various metropolitan loans, which 
will be found set forth in the report of November 29, 1907. 

This extraordinary increase in debt is not to be justified by 
any decrease, actual or relative, in the income of the city 
derived from taxation or miscellaneous sources. Between 
1895 and 1907 the population of the city increased 227 per 
cent, while the miscellaneous income increased 28.6 per cent., 
and the total revenues of the city, including the product of 
taxation, increased 61 per cent., or nearly three times as much 
as the increase in population. 

The annual cost for interest and sinking fund requirements 
of the present indebtedness of the city is over $5,000,000, or 
25 per cent, of the entire tax levy, besides which $2,000,000 
more are paid by the water takers and the users of the street 
railway system. 

From the careful study which the Commission -has made 
of the needs of the larger departments of the city government, 
it is satisfied that a very large part of the proceeds of the 
loans issued in the past for street and sewer construction and 
other purposes has been wasted; and, even if this were not 
the case, it is evident that no community can continue borrow- 
ing money at this rate and expect prosperity. The Commis- 
sion believes that the city should enter immediately upon a 
course of retrenchment in expenditure, of administrative 
reform, and, above all, of restraint in the exercise of the 
borrowing power. 
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The Commission recommends . 

First. — That no further money be borrowed outside 
the debt limit for any purpose except for rapid transit 
purposes. 

Second, — That no more money should be borrowed 
for waterworks, schools, sewer construction, current 
purposes, or any purpose of an annually recurrent 
nature. The Commission is satisfied from its investiga- 
tion of the city finances that money enough can be 
obtained within the present tax limit for new school- 
houses and for all the sewers that ought to be built. 
As pointed out in previous reports no money what- 
ever is needed for the extension of the waterworks 
beyond the amounts easily secured from the income of 
the Water Department. As to current expenses, they 
are obviously an improper charge upon capital, any- 
way. 

Third, — The Legislature should be requested to 
repeal forthwith all laws authorizing the issuing of debt 
for purposes inconsistent with the foregoing recommen- 
dations. 

Fourth. — The auditor's annual report should con- 
tain a statement, made up as of January 31 of each 
year, showing the real indebtedness of the city, includ- 
ing its share of the metropolitan debts, substantially 
as prepared for the Commission by the Statistics 
Department in the tables printed in its report of 
November 29, 1907. 

Respectfully submitted. 

The Finance Commission, 

by 

Nathan Matthews, 

Chairman. 
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Appendix A. — Loans Issued Outside tlie Debt 



Fiscal Ybab. 



1885-86 

1886-87 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1891-92 (9 mo8.) . . 

1892-93 

1893-94 

1894-95 

1895-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 

1898-99. 

1899-1900 

1900-01 

1901-02 

1902-03 

1903-04 

1904-05 

1905-06 

1906-07 

1907-08 

Total 



Stbbbtb. 



Laying Out 

and Construe- 

tion of 

Hi^ways. 



Particular 
Streets. 



South Union 
Station. 



$600,000 00 
600,000 00 
650,000 00 

1,200.000 00 
900,000 00 
811.650 00 

1.602,800 00 
997,550 00 
337.000 00 

990,000 00 

870,000 00 

66,500 00 
283,000 00 



$9,508,500 00 



$1,000,000 00 
1,600,000 00 

750,000 00 

25,000 00 
100,000 00 

150,000 00 

700,000 00 
110,000 00 
100,000 OQ 
160,000 00 
314,000 00 



$4,899,000 00 



$26,000 00 

1,575,000 00 

100,000 00 

300,000 00 



Sewers. 



Sewerage 
Works. 



Stony Brook 
Improvement 



Improved 
Sewerage. 



$500,000 00 
1,500.000 00 
1.100,000 00 
900.000 00 
1,000,000 00 

1,000,000 00 

1,000,000 00 

1,000.000 00 

1,000,000 00 

749,000 00 

700,000 00 



$500,000 00 



100,000 00 
400,000 00 

350.000 00 



Charles river 
basin. 

300.000 00 

500.000 00 



$2,000,000 00 $10,449,000 00 



$2,150,000 00 



$500,000 00 



100.000 00 



Separate 
system. 



400.000 00 
800.000 00 
600,000 00 
600,000 00 
500,000 00 



$3,500,000 00 
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mit, by Authority of Special Statutes, I885-I908. 



Sridges. 


Ferries. 


Rapid Transit. 


Parks. 


Library. 


County 
Courthouse. 


Miscellaneous 
Purposes. 


• 

Total. 








$600,000 00 




— 


— 


$500,000 00 


S250.000 00 




— 


855,000 00 




$800,000 00 


— 


2.405,000 00 




— 


— 


533,500 00 


— 


800,000 00 




1,333,600 00 




— 




1,051,000 00 


$500,000 00 


800,000 00 


— 


2,861,000 00 




— 




760,500 00 


500,000 00 


— 


— 


1,260,500 00 








700,000 00 




— 


— 


• 700,000 00 








601,000 00 


175,000 00 


381,000 00 


— 


1,167,000 00 




— 


— 


1,299,000 00 


526,000 00 


100,000 00 




2,424,000 00 


— 




$50,000 00 


2,000,000 00 


149,600 00 


40.000 00 




2,739,500 00 


— 




1,250,000 00 


— 


150,600 00 




$600,000 00 


3,550,500 00 




$30,000 00 


2,000,000 00 


600,000 00 






— 


6,355,000 00 


200,000 00 


112,800 00 


1,200,000 00 


600,000 00 


— 


— 


— 


5,387,800 00 


60,000 00 


26,000 00 


200,000 00 


600.000 00 


100,000 00 


— 


616,000 00 


4,653,660 00 


700,000 00 


331.200 00 




986,000 00 


— 


— 


400.000 00 


5,770,000 00 


200,000 00 


— 


60,000 00 


130,000 00 


— 


— 


20,000 00 


2,322,550 00 


215,000 00 


— 


301,000 60 


— 


— ^ 


— 


— 


1,963.000 00 


200,000 00 


— 


960,000 00 


420.400 00 






— 


3,710,400 00 


200,000 00 


— 


1,360,000 00 


170,000 00 




— 


— 


4,790,000 00 


300,000 00 


— 


1,083,000 00 


— 


— 






3,793,000 00 


100,000 00 


— 


2,066,700 00 




— 


— 


— 


4,206,200 00 


198,000 00 


— 


1,500 000,00 


— 


— 


, 


— 


3,197,000 00 


58,000 00 




1,580,000 00 




— 


— 


— 


3,162,000 00 


^2,671,000 00 


$500,000 00 


$13,570,700 00 


$11,406,400 00 


$2,100,000 00 


$2,921,000 00 


$1,536,000 00 


$67,211,600 00 
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Appendix B. — Total 



Objects. 



City Buildings 

County Buildings 

Police 

Fire 

Institutions 

Parks and Publio Grounds 

Streets 

Bridges 

Ferries 

Sewens 

Libraries 

Schools 

Rapid Transit 

Waterworks 

Miscellaneous 

Charles River Basin 

Totals 



1822 to 1884, 
Inclusive. 



$1,529,162 00 
720.666 24 
373,709 80 
412,587 00 

1,265,380 00 

2,966,480 00 
30,243,954 59 

1,044,098 00 
609,000 00 

5.567.950 00 
694,820 00 

4,460,670 00 

20,261,622 22 
5,207,198 58 



$75,347,298 43 



1885 TO Feb. 1, 1895, Inclusive. 



Inside. 



Outside. 



Total. 



$73,500 00 

850,000 00 

484,233 90 

781,723 72 

1,954,656 01 

1,113,200 00 

5,374,329 30 

535,400 00 

176,000 00 

2,522,860 00 

508,900 00 

2,680.322 07 



768,500 00 



$17,823,625 00 



$2,921,000 00 



8,200,000 00 

1,000,000 00 

250,000 OQ 

1,100,000 00 
1,849,500 00 

50,000 00 
5,062,800 00 



$20,433,300 00 



$73,500 00 

3,771,000 00 

484,233 90 

781,723 72 

1.954,656 01 

9.313.200 00 

6,374,329 30 

785,400 00 

176,000 00 

3,622,860 00 

2,358,400 00 

2.680,322 07 

50.000 00 

5,062,800 00 

768,500 00 



$38,256,925 00 
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Funded Debt. 



Feb. 1, 1895, 


TO Feb. 1, 1907, Inclusive. 


Totals, 1885 to Feb. 1, 1908, Inclusive. 


Grand 














Totals. 


Inside. 


Outside. 


Total. 


Inside. 


Outside. 


Total. 




Sl.330.600 00 


— 


$1,330,500 00 


$1,404,000 00 


— 


$1,404,000 00 


$2,933,162 00 


163,000 00 


$120,000 00 


283,000 00 


1,013,000 00 


$3,041,000 00 


4,054,000 00 


4,774.666 24 


58,500 00 


— 


58,500 00 


542,733 90 


— 


542,733 90 


916,443 70 


• 429,700 86 


— 


429,700 86 


1,211,424 58 


— 


1,211,424 58 


1,624,011 58 


3,535,131 60 


— 


3,535,131 60 


5,489,787 61 


— 


5,489.787 61 


6,755,167 61 


2,908,610 98 


3,206,400 00 


6,115,010 98 


4.021,810 98 


11,406.400 00 


15,428,210 98 


18,394,690 98 


12,122,851 11 


15,407,500 00 


27,530,351 11 


17,497,180 41 


16,407,500 00 


33,904,680 41 


64,148,635 OG 


1,600,616 66 


2,421,000 00 


4.021,616 66 


2,136,016 66 


2,671,000 00 


4,807,016 66 


5,851,114 66 


153.000 00 


500,000 00 


653,000 00 


329,000 00 


500,000 00 


829,000 00 


1,428,000 00 


786,269 79 


14,199,000 00 


14,985,269 79 


3,309,129 79 


15,299,000 00 


18,608,129 79 


24,176,079 79 


109,000 00 


250,000 00 


359,000 00 


617,900 00 


2,099,500 00 


2.717,400 00 


3,412.220 00 


11,173,600 00 


— 


11,173,500 00 


13,853,822 07 


— 


13,853,822 07 


18,314,492 07 




13,520,700 00 


13,520,700 00 




13,570,700 00 


13.570.700 00 


13,570,700 00 


— 


2,280,000 00 


2,280,000 00 




7,342,800 00 


7,342.800 00 


27,604.422 22 


1.359,300 00 


1,536,000 00 


2,895,300 00 


2,127,800 00 


1.536,000 00 


3,663,800 00 


8.870.998 53 


— 


800,000 00 


800,000 00 


— 


800,000 00 


800.000 00 


800,000 00 


$35,729,981 00 


$54,240,600 00 


$89,970,581 00 


$53,553,606 00 


$74,673,900 00 


$128,227,506 00 


$203,574,804 43 






1822-1884. 




75,347,298 43 
















$203,574,804 43 
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COMMUNICATION TO THE MAYOR AND CITY 
COUNCIL SUBMITTING ITS FINAL REPORT. 



Boston, January 30, 1909. 

To the Honorable the Mayor and City Council: 

Gentlemen, — The Finance Commission, as directed by the 
orders of the City Council, submits herewith as its final report 
a communication dated January 29, 1909, sent to the State 
Legislature under the provisions of Statutes 1908, chapter 
562, together with reports of experts which are to be printed 
m condensed form. 

The Commission has considered at length the general 
questions submitted to it by the City Council on the finances 
of the city, including debtj taxation and expenditures, and 
the tMrteen specific questions, except No. 9, relating to the 
general taxation law of the state, including the taxation of 
property of corporations. 

The Finance Commission was appointed July 20, 1907. 
Prior to that time the Legislature passed a resolve (approved 
June 28, 1907), appointed a special commission on taxation 
to investigate the whole subject, including state, county 
and municipal taxes. In view of this fact the Finance Com- 
mission did not deem it proper to attempt to duplicate or 
interfere with the work of the state commission. 

The Commission has issued 127 reports and communica- 
tions. Its expert engineers have made 77 reports. These 
204 documents include practically every subject submitted 
to the Commission. 

Respectfully submitted. 

The Finance Commission, 

by 

Nathan Matthews, 

Chairman. 



Boston Finance Commission. 



Offices 435-6-7 Tremont Building. 



Nathan Matthsws, Chairman. 
Randall G. Morris. 
Gborgb U. Crocksr. 
Gborgb a. O. Ernst. 
John F. Kbnnbdt. 
John F. Moors. 
John A. Sulliyan. 



M. J. SuGHRUB, Counsel. 

J. W. Farlbt. Assistant^ounsel and Secretary. n t n/\ 1/^/1/^ 

R. M. Hull. Assistant Secretary. BOSTON, January 29, 1909. 



To the Honorable the Senate and House jof Representatives 
in General Court assembled: 

The commission to consider the financial condition of the 
city of Boston, established by the orders of the city coimcil, 
approved January 29 and March 7, 1907, and by chapter 
481 of the acts of 1907, and chapter 562 of the acts of 1908, 
submits, as in said act of 1908 directed, its findings and 
recommendations to the general court. 

Nathan Matthews, Chairman. 
George U. Crocker. 
George A. 0. Ernst. 
John F, Moors. 
Randall G. Morris. 
John A. Sullivan. 

Mr. John F. Kennedy does not join in this report. 



FINAL EEPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMISSION. 



PART I.— HISTORICAL. 

A, Under the Colony Charter. 

The first settlement of the territory within the present 
limits of the city of Boston was made about the year 1625 
by individual planters or adventurers who came here from 
England, probably under a claim of title which antedated 
the colony charter, and established themselves at various 
points on the Massachusetts Bay, as Boston harbor was 
then called, particulariy in the sections of the city now 
known as the city proper, Chariestown and Thompson's 
Island, and also at Winnisimmet, now Chelsea. 

Upon the arrival in 1630 of the Puritans under Winthrop, 
acting .under the crown or colony charter of 1629, the 
neck of land, known to the Indians as Shawmut, was 
recognized as a town under the name of Boston, and was 
selected as the seat of the colonial government. 

Throughout the colonial period the afifairs of the town 
were administered, partly by the freemen in town meeting, 
partly by the sfelectmen, partly by the general court, and 
partly by the justices of the county courts. In common 
with other towns Boston was controlled in many of its 
purely local afifairs, such as the licensing of inns and taverns, 
the settlement of paupers, the establishment of the ministry, 
the rate of wages, the penal institutions, and the laying 
out of highways, by a judicial tribunal in whose appoint- 
ment it had no voice. The county court had power in 
certain cases to appoint surveyors of highways, fence com- 
mittees, fish cullers and other purely local officers. The 
town was also subject to constant legislation by the general 
court. 

Attempts were made to procure a charter in 1650, 1659 
and 1667; but these attempts were unsuccessful. 
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B. Under the Province Charter. 

The form of government imder tfie Province of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay was practically the same as it had been under 
the colony; except that the jurisdiction of the county court 
was extended, and by the province charter the assent of the 
privy council in England was necessary to the validity of all 
laws passed by the general court. 

The courts retained the control previously vested in them 
over innholders and tavern keepers' licenses, the workhouse, 
the maintenance of the ministry and other matters; and 
their jurisdiction was extended to the appointment of gangers 
of casks, rum and molasses, measurers of salt and grain, 
highway commissioners and tax assessors; and the licensing 
of ferrymen. 

By chapter 28 of the acts of 1692, the coimty courts were 
also given an absolute veto over all town rules, orders and 
by-laws. A repeal of this law in 1695 failed to secure the 
necessary approval of the privy council; and when in 17.01 
an attempt was made by the town of Boston to codify its 
laws under some forty titles, all but twelve failed of approval 
by the court. In 1702 a new town code was adopted, bearing 
the inscription, "Approved by His Majestie's Justices." 

The general court continued to exercise an intimate con- 
trol over town afifairs. 

Further attempts to secure incorporation as a city were 
made, particularly in 1708, 1744, and 1762. These efforts 
were, however, rejected by the town. 
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C Under the Commonwealth. 

After the adoption of the state constitution of 1780 and the 
peace of 1783, the town continued to be governed partly by 
the voters and selectmen, partly by the county court, and 
partly by the legislature. 

Further attempts to procure a city charter were made. 
With the growth of population it was no longer possible for 
all the voters to gather in Faneuil Hall. The town meetings 
^ were consequently either overcrowded and turbulent or 
thinly attended, according as popular interest was or was not 
aroused; but notwithstanding the growing necessity for a 
change in the form of government, the people voted in 1784, 
1791, 1804 and 1815 against any change. 

In 1821, however, — by which time the population had risen 
to 43,000 and the qualified voters exceeded 7,000 in number — 
a controversy over the election of a county treasurer arose, and 
as the people had always been more or less restive under the 
influence of the coimty judiciary the time was ripe for a change. 

A constitutional difficulty now presented itself, many per- 
sons taking the view that inasmuch as the state constitution 
contamed no reference to cities the legislature had no 
power to incorporate them. This doubt was removed by the 
adoption on April 9, 1821, of an amendment to the constitu- 
tion, the material parts of which are as follows : 

Article II. The general court shall have full power and 
authority to erect and constitute municipal or city governments, 
. . . and to grant to the inhabitants thereof such powers, privi- 
leges and immimities, not repugnant to the constitution, as the 
general court shall deem necessary or expedient for the 
regulation and government thereof . . . provided, that no such 
government shall be erected or constituted in any town not con- 
taining twelve thousand inhabitants, nor unless it be with the 
consent, and on the application of a majority of the inhabitants 
of such town present and voting thereon, pursuant to a vote at a 
meeting duly warned and holden for that purpose; and pro- 
vided also that all by-laws made by such mimicipal or city 
government shall be subject at all times to be annulled by the 
general court. 

On January 7, 1822, the town voted by 2,805 yeas to 2,006 
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nays in favor of a city charter, and by 4,557 yeas to 257 nays 
that the city should be a county by itself. 

The political or partisan considerations which, together with 
the necessities of the case, secured the passage of these votes 
are described by our earliest municipal historian, Snow, in the 
following language : 

The feature in the system, which more than any other circum- 
stance saved it from being rejected, was that part which gave to 
the wards the right to choose overseers, school committee and 
firewards. As those boards had heretofore been chosen, it had 
happened for the most part that all the members were selected 
from the political party, which for many years had been the 
majority of the town. Some of the minority thought the present 
offered them a favorable opportunity to secure a portion of 
those boards to their own party; and that, together with the 
general desire to efifect a reform in the justice's courts, and the 
belief that such a reform could not be effected otherwise than in 
connection with the establishment of a city government, prob- 
ably turned the scale. — Snow's History of Bostortj page 367. 

On February 23, 1822, the general court passed two acts: 
one (St. 1821, ch. 109), abolishing the court of sessions and 
giving Boston large powers in county matters ; the other (St. 
1821, ch. 110), establishing a city charter for the town of 
Boston in case the act should be accepted by its inhabitants. 
The charter was accepted on March 4, 1822, by a vote of 
2,797 yeas to. 1,881 nays. The other act terminated for 
Boston the control over local affairs exercised by the county 
court since the middle of the seventeenth century. 

The law of 1692, making town by-laws subject to the 
' approval of the courts, re-enacted in 1785, remained in force 
for towns until 1904, when this power, then vested in the 
Superior Court for the county, was transferred to and is still 
exercised by the attorney-general. See St. 1785, ch. 74; 
1855, ch. 222; G. S., ch. 18, sec. 14; P. S., ch. 27, sec. 21; 
R. L. , ch. 25, sec. 26; and St. 1904, ch. 344. See, also, 
Inhabitants of Weymouth^ Petitioners, 2 Cush. 335, and Adams 
V. Hampden y 13 Gray, 442. 

Inn and tavern keepers continued to be licensed or ap- 
pointed by the county courts (see St. 1786, ch. 8, and 
various amendments) down to 1832, when by chapter 166 
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this power was transferred to the county commissioners, 
except in the case of Boston, for which city the mayor and 
aldermen were invested with the license power. In 1836 
(chapter 47) the power to grant liquor licenses in Chelsea was 
again vested in the court of Common Pleas. 

Jurisdiction in certain cases over the laying out of high- 
ways and the appointment of highway commissioners 
remained in the county courts until the Revised Statutes of 
1836, when it was transferred to the coimty commissioners. 
See St. 1786, ch. 67, and St. 1796, ch. 58. 

The powec in certain cases to appoint the tax assessors 
also rested with the courts until the Revised Statutes of 
1836. See St. 1785, ch. 46 and 50. 

The administration of the poor laws was transferred from 
the courts in 1772 (chapter 3) to the Overseers of the Poor, 
a corporation created for the purpose. 

Ferry and theater licenses were to be issued by the courts 
under St. 1796, ch. 42, and St. 1805, ch. 98, respectively. 

The law of 1827 (chapter 77), establishing boards of 
county commissioners, and the Revised Statutes of 1836 
relieved the coimty courts of most of the administrative 
functions vested in them in the days of the colony and 
province, and continued under the commonwealth. Some 
parts of their jurisdiction over local afifairs, such as ^ the 
approval of town by-laws, survived to the twentieth century ; 
and, as more fully appears below, the courts have been 
given under recent statutes certain administrative powers 
over the local afifairs of the city of Boston: 
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D. The Charter of 1822. 

Under the new charter the city was to be governed by a 
mayor, a board of eight aldermen elected at large, and a 
common council of forty-eight members, four elected from 
each ward; the two bodies together constituting the city 
council, and having mingled administrative and legislative 
functions. The school committee was to consist of one per- 
son elected in each of the twelve wards, acting jointly with 
the mayor and aldermen. Overseers of the poor and fire- 
wards were to be elected by the people by wards. The term 
of office in every case was one year. 

The mayor was declared "to be the chief executive officer'' 
and it was made his duty "to be vigilant and active at all 
times in causing the laws for the government of said city to 
be duly executed and put in force; to inspect the conduct of 
all subordinate officers in the government thereof, and as 
far as is in his power to cause all negligence, carelessness 
and positive violation of duty to be duly prosecuted and 
punished." He presided over and had a vote in the board 
of aldermen, but was given no veto and no power to carry 
out any of these duties. The city council was given the 
power to appoint all necessary city officers. 

Provision was made for the calling upon the requisition of 
fifty qualified voters of general meetings of citizens "to 
consult upon the common good to give instructions to their 
representatives and ^ to take all lawful measures to obtain a 
redress of any grievances." 

The right was reserved to the legislature to alter or amend 
the charter "whenever they shall deem it expedient." 

This charter provided a system of government simUar m 
form to that then common in England, that is it consisted 
of a mayor, aldermen and a common council. The mode 
of election and the functions of these several bodies differed 
from those found in the English charters; but the powers of 
the mayor were substantially the same, namely: to preside 
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over the deliberations of the board of aldermen and to 
appoint its committees.* 

The Boston charter has been thought by some to preserve 
certain features of the town government system which it 
supplanted, and by others to present an analogy to the state 
and federal system of a chief executive, senate and house 
of representatives. 

As a matter of fact the charter differed materially from 
the New England town government in dividing the com- 
munity into wards and in the introduction of the represent- 
ative system ; while, on the other hand, it differed from the 
federal system in vesting both executive and legislative 
powers in the city council. 

The executive business of the city was carried on by com- 
mittees of the city coimcil, acting at first themselves as the 
executive officers of the city, afterwards through the officers 
elected by them to manage the departments which were from 
time to time established. 

Mftjmr Qiiinf>y^ whn w^m Tlni ^ fnn ^s sccond mayor. Serv- 
ing from 1823 to 1828, was a man of strong character and 
construed the provisions of the charter as mtending that he 
should be the executive oflScer of the city in fact as well as 
name. As presiding officer of the board of aldermen he made 
himself chairman of aU important committees of that body, 
and thus exercised a large influence and control. He laid 
down the doctrine, not to be found in the charter, but which 
in modem times has been accepted as soimd, "That the 
ultimate responsibility for the execution of the laws should 
rest with the mayor, and which he should therefore be inca- 
pable of denying or evading; that at all times the blame 
should rest upon him without the power of throwing it off 
upon others in case of any defect of plan or any inefficiency 
of execution.'' 

* Interpreted strictly, the charter gave the mayor about the same amount of 
power as was then common in English municipal charters, under which, as explained 
by the elder Quincy, 

Either from the terms of their charters, or from a long course of usage 
and precedents, the powers exercised by mayors were chiefly judicial. Their 
executive powers were very limited being chiefly exercised through the me- 
dium of boards or of committees; the mayors, being deemed little more than 
presiding or certifjnng officers, were not held by public opinion more respon- 
sible than other members of the board. — Quincy* 8 History of BotUmt page 61. 
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After Mayor Quincy's defeat, largely on this issue, at the 
election of 1829, his views of the prerogatives of his office 
were not adopted by or permitted to his successors, and from 
1829 to 1885 the executive business'of the city was practically 
directed by committees of the city council. 

As appears from the constitutional amendment of 1821 and 
the terms of the charter, the state had no intention of aban- 
doning the control over local afifairs which had been freely 
exercised from the foundation of the colony, or of turning 
over the government of the new city wholly to its inhabitants ; 
and the general court made frequent use of its reserved power 
to alter or amend the charter. 

In 1825 (chapter 52) the election of firewards by the people 
was given up and a municipal fire department established in 
its place. In 1835 (chapter 128) the aldermen were dropped 
from the school committee, which was thereafter to consist 
of the mayor, the president of the common council and 
twenty-four others, two elected from each ward. 

That the charter of 1822 failed to secure the full re- 
sults hoped for in the administration of the city can hardly 
be questioned. The charter can be said to have been a success 
only under the elder Quincy, and then by reason of a 
strained construction of its terms, which was not permitted 
by subsequent city councils. 
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E. The Charter of 1854. 
In 1854 (chapter 448) what professed to be a new charter 

« 

was adopted. This law gave the mayor a qualified veto over 
some of the acts of the board of aldermen and city council ; 
but it took away his vote in the board and, on the whole, 
left the government of the city more than ever in the hands 
of the city council and its committees. 

The right to elect the overseers of the poor, incorporated 
in 1772, was by St. 1864, ch. 128, transferred horn the 
people to the city coimcil. By St. 1875, ch. 241, the com- 
position of the school committee was changed to twenty- 
four persons, eight elected each year. 

Resort was freely had to what is known as the "board 
system" of placing special departments in charge of a number 
of persons. In 1857 (chapter 35) a board of directors of 
public institutions was established, to be elected by the city 
council ; and in 1870 (chapter 337) the board of street com- 
missioners, to be chosen by popular vote. In 1874 (chapter 
60) a board of registrars of voters was created; in 1875 a 
board of park commissioners (chapter 185) and (chapter 80) 
a water board; and in 1878 (chapter 244) a board of police 
commissioners; also, either by ordinance or statute, a board 
of fire commissioners, a board of health, and boards of trustees 
for the city hospital, the public library, etc. The appoint- 
ments were to be made by the mayor subject to confirmation 
by the city council or the board of aldermen. 

In 1882 an act was passed (chapter 204) providing that if 
the board of aldermen refused or neglected to call general 
meetings of the people as provided in the charter any justice 
of the Municipal Court might do so. No meetings of this 
character had been held since 1847, and the act of 1882 was 
ineffectual to revive them. 
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F. The Charter of 1885. 

As the city increased in size by natural growth and annexa- 
tion the inherent diflBculty of securing good administration 
through committees of an elective body and the necessity for 
centralizing executive power became more and more evident. 
There was no single person to hold responsible in the press 
or at an election for anything that was done ; and the citizens 
felt themselves poweriess to check the extravagance, waste 
and corruption which prevailed. The lack of executive power 
was the weakness of the system, and the diflSculty was largely 
increased by the changed conditions which time, modem 
inventions, and a larger and more diversified population had 
brought about. 

By 1882 the functions of the mayor had become, as the 
then incumbent of the office stated, "merely advisory." 
He was little more than a figurehead for a system of "com- 
mittee government." 

A similar situation had arisen in other cities of this country, 
and a new form of municipal charter was adopted in 1880 
by the city of Brooklyn, and soon afterwards by New York 
and other cities, imder which the entire executive business 
of the city was vested in the mayor. 

This concentration of power and responsibility in a single 
officer, answerable to the people of the whole city, may be 
regarded as a distinctly American idea, no precedent for it 
having been discovered in any European country. The 
germ of the system may, perhaps, be looked for in the 
Baltimore charter of 1797; but the first systematic applica- 
tion of the idea was in the Brooklyn charter of 1880. 

Dissatisfaction with the committee system as carried on 
in Boston culminated in 1884. A commission appointed 
by the city council reported that 

The lack of harmony between the different departments, the 
frequent and notorious charges of inefficiency and corruption 
made by members of the government against each other, and the 
alarming increase in the burden of taxation are matters within 
the knowledge of all. 

The remedies suggested are many and widely at variance, but 
it will be noticed that there is a substantial agreement upon the 
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following points, viz : that the executive should be separated 
from the legislative department; that the power and responsi- 
bility of the executive should be increased; that the number of 
departments and especially the number of heads of departments 
should be reducied; and that the work of^he different depart- 
ments should be so arranged as to secure concert of action. 

The commissioti recommended a mayor with large execu- 
tive powers, a single chamber to consist of two persons 
from each ward, which should have purely legislative duties, 
and an executive council of five persons elected at large, 
each voter voting for three. The executive council was to 
act upon the mayor's appointments, and with the mayor 
was to exercise the powers then vested in the board of street 
commissioners as well as certain duties then performed by 
the board of aldermen. The number of departments was 
to be very much reduced. 

The city council declined to take action on this report, 
but in the following year a committee of citizens was formed, 
who presented to the legislature a draft of a bill, which was 
the basis of the "Charter Amendments of 1885." 

This act (chapter 266) transferred all the executive powers 
of the city to the mayor, to be exercised through the heads 
of the several departments under his general supervision and 
control. It retained both branches of the city council, 
but prohibited their members and committees from taking 
part, directly or indirectly, in the employment of labor, 
the making of contracts, the purchase of materials, and 
generally from interfering in the conduct of the executive 
and administrative business. For the violation of this 
provision, there .was, however, no penalty, and in con- 
sequence it has been practically a dead letter. The new 
charter gave the mayor the power of appointing, subject to 
confirmation by the board of aldermen, all oflScers and 
members of boards except the city clerk, clerk of committees, 
city messenger, and those elected by the people. It gave 
him the power to remove any of the executive officers and 
boards for such cause as he might deem sufficient and assign 
in the order of removal. It provided that all contracts 
exceeding $2,000 in amount should require the mayor's 
approval, and prohibited the departments from expending 
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money or incurring liability beyond the appropriations 
duly made therefor. It gave the mayor the right to veto 
every order passed by the city council, or either branch, 
and to disapprove separate items in loan bills and appro- 
priation orders, subject to be overridden by a two-thirds 
vote. It provided that he should not be a member, or pre- 
side over the board of aldermen or the school committee or 
appoint their committees. 

Many of the most valuable suggestions of the commis- 
sioners were ignored in the charter of 1885, and, to a large 
extent, the act was a compromise. 

Several other important laws were passed the same year. 
By chapter 323 the control of the police force was vested 
in a commission appointed by the governor. By chapter 178 
the debt limit after January 1, 1887, was reduced to 2 per cent, 
of the average value of the preceding five years; and the 
power of the city council to raise money by taxation, which 
had hitherto been unrestrained, was limited for municipal 
purposes to $9 on the thousand of such average valuation. 

Neither the charter nor any of the laws of 1885 were made 
subject to acceptance by the city council or the voters. 
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G. Changes in the Charter since 1885, 

Numerous changes in the powers and organization of the 
city government have been made since 1885; and from time 
to time departments, boards and commissions have been 
established, consolidated or separated according to what 
appeared to be the exigencies of the moment. 

In 1889 (chapter 245) a commission of public institutions 
was established, consisting of three paid officers, which was 
changed in 1895 (chapter 449) to the institutions depart- 
ment, in charge of a single paid officer, and separated in 1897 
(chapter 395) into four departments, in charge of three unpaid 
boards and one paid commissioner. In 1895, by chapter 449, 
the reorganization of the election department, the fire 
department and water department, the abolition of the sur- 
veying department and the transfer of the ferries to the street 
department were effected, and special provisions were made 
as to the health and police departments. The cemetery 
department was established in 1897 (chapter 375), and in 
the same year the soldiers' relief department (chapter 441) ; 
the art department in 1898 (chapter 410) ; and the schoolhouse 
department in 1901 (chapter 473). The school committee 
was entirely reorganized in 1905 (chapter 349). 

By St. 1891 (ch. 206), the mayor was practically given an 
absolute veto over loans; and in 1895 (chapter 449) his t^rm 
of office was extended to two years. 

The tax limit was increased in 1887 by chapter 281, \^hich 
permitted the city to raise $425,000 for county purposes ; in 
1900, by chapter 399, which provided that the amount available 
for municipal purposes should be $10.50 in the thousand, and 
repealed all limitations on county expenses; and in 1908, by 
chapter 589, which allowed five cents more to establish pen- 
sions for the school teachers. The tax limit for city purposes 
is now $10.55, while for coimty purposes there is no limit. 
The act of 1900 (chapter 399) increased the debt limit to 2\ 
per cent, of the average valuation of the preceding three years. 
Owing to the numerous loans authorized outside the debt 
limit, that phrase has become a misleading one, and the 
limitation has entirely failed of its purpose. 
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By St. 1906 (ch. 291), the duties of the police department 
were divided between a police commissioner and a licensing 
board of three persons, all appointed by the governor. 

Most of these measures have been asked for by citizens of 
Boston, many by the mayor. Few have originated wholly 
with the legislature. None was subject to acceptance by 
popular vote. They have been haphazard and sporadic 
efiforts to cure abuses, real or supposed, which the city authori- 
ties either could not or would not remedy. 

The mode of electing members of the board of aldermen, 
which had been changed in 1884 to the ward system instead 
of the general ticket system adopted in 1822, has been changed 
several times since. At present the thirteen members are 
nominated by districts, but elected at large, the voter voting 
for seven. A salary of $1,500 has been paid to the members 
of the board of aldermen since 1888, and a salary of $300 to 
the members of the Common Council since 1896. 

The courts still exercise, under legislative authority, some 
jurisdiction over local affairs. The chief justice of the 
Municipal Court sitting under the provisions of St. 1895, 
ch. 449, as presiding officer of the board of election commis- 
sioners, with a vote in case the other election commissioners 
are- equally divided; over the construction of the addition to 
the county courthouse, authorized by St. 1906, ch. 534, 
which establishes a commission, one member of which is 
appointed by the chief justices of the Supreme Judicial 
CourJ, the Superior and the Municipal Courts, and further 
provides that no contract shall be entered into by the com- 
mission until it has been approved by the governor, the 
chief justice of the Supreme Judicial Court and the mayor 
of the city, or a majority of them; and over the management 
of the Franklin Union, through a corporation established 
under St. 1908, ch. 569, made by the act a board or depart- 
ment of the city, and consisting of twelve persons, eight of 
whom are to be appointed by the Supreme Judicial Court. 
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H. Mode of Enactment. 

The Charter of 1822. — The original city charter was, as 
required by the constitutional amendment of 1821, sub- 
mitted to the people of the town for approval. 

Charter Amendments. — The constitutional provision for 
the local acceptance of a city charter applies only to the 
original act of incorporation. The amendment of 1821 
provided that all by-laws made by any city government 
should be "subject at all times to be annulled by the general 
court"; the charter of 1822, and the amendment of 1854, 
contained an express reservation of power in the legislature 
to alter or amend it "whenever they shall deem it expedient"; 
and it is well settled by the decisions of the courts that once 
a city is established the legislature has full power over its 
administration, and full control over its property except that 
which is held in trust or in a private or proprietary capacity. 
See Chandler v. Boston, 112 Mass. 200; Stone v. Charlestown, 
114 Mass. 214; HiU v. Boston, 122 Mass. 344; Ware v. Fitch- 
burg, 200 Mass. 61. 

In reliance on this reserved power of legislation few 
amendments to the city charter have been submitted to the 
people for their approval. St. .1854, ch. 448, an act which 
on its face was a comprehensive charter, but which in 
fact introduced very few changes, was submitted to popular 
vote; but the legislation of 1885, the amendments of 1895 
and 1897, and practically all the laws relating to the city 
which have been passed between 1822 and the present time, 
and which can be said to have effected important changes 
in the charter, have been enacted by the legislature with- 
out submission to the voters of the city. The act of 1897 
(chapter 361), providing for a single legislative body, was 
submitted and defeated. 

Loan Acts. — A referendum was attached to the waterworks 
acts of 1845 and 1846, to the park acts of 1870 and 1875, 
and to the subway acts of 1894 and 1902; but none of the 
other acts relating to these matters have been submitted 
to popular vote, although they have involved a very much 
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greater expenditure of money. Nor, except in the case of 
the two subway acts noted, were any of the many acts passed 
since 1885 to authorize loans outside the debt limit, on the 
strength of which $67,611,600 had* been borrowed to January 
31, 1908, made subject to acceptance by the voters. 
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/. The Present Organization of the City Government. 

When the commission was appointed in July, 1907, the 
city government consisted of a mayor, two legislative bodies, 
and some 50 departments in charge of 158 heads of depart- 
ments and members of boards. There were in all 248 officials, 
elected or appointed, as follows : 

97 elected at the polls, viz., a mayor, 13^ alderman, 75 mem- 
bers of the eommon council, 3 street commissioners, and 5 
members of the school committee. 

4 persons elected by the city comicil or the common council, 
viz., the city clerk, city messenger, clerk of committees, and 
clerk of the common council. 

140 heads of departments or members of boards appointed 
by the mayor — 33 without confirmation, 99 subject to confirma- 
tion by the board of aldermen, and 9 upon the recommendation 
of outside 'bodies. 

6 persons appointed by the governor. 

Of these 248 persons, 137 received a salary for their services. 

Besides the foregoing there were the Boston and Cambridge 
bridge officials appointed by the mayors of the two cities; 6 
county officers elected by the people; 11 members of 3 
metropolitan boards appointed by the governor, and 1 
member of the board of election commissioners, 1 member 
of the commission for the enlargement of the courthouse, 
and 8 members of the Franklin Foundation, all appointed 
by the courts. 

During the year 1908 the number of departments and 
of salaried heads of departments was, by consolidation, 
reduced by four. 



PART II.— THE CONDITION OF THE CITY GOV- 
ERNMENT AND ITS CAUSES. 



A proper understanding of the problem which now con- 
fronts the citizens cannot be gained without a study of 
actual conditions. These have been set forth in the detailed 
reports on departments and methods which have been sub- 
mitted to the city government by the commission and the 
experts in its employ, and which are made a part of this 
report.* It will not be necessary to do more here than to 
present a summary of the facts disclosed in these reports 
and of such other facts as throw light on the causes of the 
present situation. 

A. The Elective Officers. 

While the present system of nominating the candidates 
for mayor and city council at primary elections was adopted 
to correct certain abuses incident to the caucus and delegate 
convention, it has given rise to new evils more serious still ; 
and it operates to make the nomination and election of 
representative citizens to the elective offices of the city 
government more difficult than under the former system. 

Whatever force there may be in the argument that party 
responsibility is a guarantee of good behavior and a desirable 
check on individual misconduct, this argument presupposes 
the existence of a true political party with principles, organi- 
zation and discipline. 

The direct primary system was not intended to abolish 
partisanship in municipal government; but in its practical 
working, there is no longer the partisanship of a great organi- 
zation bound, theoretically at least, by party principles, and 
having some regard for its political responsibilities in the 
state at large. It is a partisanship of ward organizations, 

* The 124 reports of the commission will be contained in Vol. I. and Vol. II. of its 
printed communications; the 63 reports of Messrs. Metcalf and Eddy, civil engineers, 
in condensed form, in Vol. III.; the 14 reports of Mr. Samuel Whinery, civil engineer, 
in Vol. IV. The scope and contents of these papers are indicated by the indices 
annexed hereto as Appendix B. > 
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calling themselves Republican or Democratic as the case may 
.be, but representing no municipal policies capable of formu- 
lation. 

Under the convention system it is possible for a party to 
nominate or endorse a candidate from the other party if it 
so desires. This has frequently been done in the case of the 
school committee and the county officers, and once in the 
case of the mayor. Under the present primary system this 
opportunity disappears entirely. No Republican can be 
nominated in the Democratic primaries, and no Democrat can 
be nominate(J in the Republican primaries. Voters who would 
like to see their party endorse a strong member of the opposite 
party for a municipal election rather than put up a weak 
candidate of their own are powerless to accomplish this result. 

Our present electoral machinery is wholly unsuited to the 
requirements of successful municipal government through 
popular suffrage. Instead of bringing the choice of candi- 
dates nearer to the people it has erected well-nigh insur- 
mountable barriers between the individual voter and the free 
selection to which he is entitled, and which he must have 
before he can dischai^e his duty as a citizen. It has made 
it artificially difficult to secure good nominations; it has 
debarred the best and most representative citizens from par- 
ticipation in the government; it has increased the power of 
money in elections; it has practically handed the city over to 
the ward politicians. It tends to create bad government, no 
matter how strongly the people may desire good government; 
and to discredit the capacity of the people when congregated 
together in great cities to administer their municipal afifairs. 

The effect of the present system of nominations upon the 
mayoralty elections has been particularly unfortunate, and so 
generally deplored as to require little comment in this report. 

Under the direct primary system a strong, honest and 
popular man is theoretically able to secure a nomination 
against the opposition of the party organization or " machine " ; 
but practically he can do it only by entering into a personal 
contest with the ward politicians in every district. Desirable 
men shrink from this sort of a contest. A party nomination 
for mayor in this city is not so likely to be a choice by the 
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party of its best candidate, as a personal contest between 
two or more active seekers for the office. 

The possession of concurrent power over appropriations 
and loans, aggregating $25,000,000 a year, and over the munic- 
ipal ordinances for a population of 600,000 people, would 
seem to furnish sufficient honor to make a seat in the city 
council an object of legitimate ambition, and to cause what- 
ever sacrifice of time may be involved to be looked upon 
as a civic duty. Membership in the city council, however, is 
'quite generally regarded as a discredit rather than an honor; 
and it is difficult to induce representative men to become 
candidates for either branch. 

The reason is not that the work and responsibilities of the 
city council were so diminished by the charter of 1885 as to 
destroy its importance. The prohibition of interference 
with the letting of contracts, the employment of labor and 
the other details of administration was intended as much for 
the relief of the honest members of the city council as for pro- 
tection against the dishonest ones. It is only through this 
withdrawal of the executive functions that membership in 
the city council is possible for busy men. The reasons for 
the disrepute into which the city council has fallen, and for 
the consequent disinclination of competent and representa- 
tive citizens to serve in it, are to be found in the conduct 
of that body and its members. 

The city council as a body gives no serious consideration 
to its duties. In 1907 twenty-eight of the forty-two joint 
standing committees had no papers referred to them, and held 
no meetings. In the common council of that year four hun- 
dred and seventy orders were introduced and " referred to the 
mayor,'' withqut discussion or vote. Its work on the annual 
appropriations bill consists generally of attempting to raise 
the mayor's estimates to the maximum amount allowed by 
law, with a preference for those departments where the 
patronage is largest. Xoan bills are log-rolled through with 
more regard for the demands of interested constituents and 
the possibility of jobs than for the needs of the city as a whole. 
The annual borrowing capacity of the city within the debt 
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limit is treated as affording so much more money to be spent ; 
and every occasion is seized to petition the legislature for leave 
to borrow additional millions outside the debt limit. This 
phrase, the "debt limit," has lost its meaning, and each 
additional authorization to borrow in excess of it is regarded 
as a "gift" of money by the state to be spent as soon as the 
act can be accepted. 

The city council, being dominated by the spoilsmen, has 
never been willing to accept the separation of functions 
intended by the charter amendments of 1885, and has tried 
by resolutions, orders, ordinances and every other means 
within its power to negative the law. The ordinances 
of the city are in many cases inconsistent with the statutes, 
and therefore illegal; and a large part of the orders, 
resolutions and "debates" of the city council are devoted 
to the letting of contracts, the hiring of labor and other 
matters with which the members are by Jaw prohibited 
from interfering. Notwithstanding the small amount of 
legitimate business transacted, weekly meetings of both 
branches are held throughout the year, except in summer, and 
a small army of high salaried clerks, stenographers, messen- 
gers and assistants is maintained. At least $50,000 a year 
is wasted upon superfluous employees, generally politicians, 
retained to aid the city council in the non-discharge of its 
duties. 

Many members spend their time in violating the charter 
by besieging the heads of departments to employ men, raise 
salaries, give out contracts, and order goods for the benefit 
of their political supporters and constituents. If persistent 
entreaties are insufficient to cause the heads of departments 
to swerve from their duty, recourse is often had to scurrilous 
attacks on the floor of the city council which are printed in 
the daily papers and perpetuated in the official publications 
of the city. 

These illegal efforts are often directed to the pecuniary 
benefit of the members themselves. In the belief that they 
could not contract directly with the city, the practice has 
arisen of making contracts and selling goods under assumed 
names, or as silent partners with contractors or material men. 
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The reports of the commission show that these collusive 
methods were freely resorted to by members of the board of 
aldermen and common comicil. 

The proceedings of the city council are taken down ver- 
batim, written out, corrected and printed at a cost of some 
$20,000 a year. This practice is unusual and unnecessary, is 
unduly expensive, and opens the way, not infrequently pur- 
sued, to blackmail and libel. The proceedings should be read 
if one would gain a full view of the utter disregard for efficient 
administration, civic honesty and the responsibility of spend- 
ing other people's money displayed by the members of the 
city council. It is not too much to say that, under the 
present system, there have been two legislative bodies, each 
intellectually and morally incapable of action in the interest 
of the citizens at large. 

It should be understood that except where dates are men- 
tioned, the commission is speaking generally of conditions, 
and that the foregoing description of the conduct of the city 
council and the members does not apply to every session or 
to all the members. 

That the men who have brought such discredit upon them- 
selves and the city of Boston are not truly representative 
citizens and would not be elected if their constituents knew 
the facts and could vote for any one else must be evident. 

There is still a considerable amount of petty and unim- 
portant work within the jurisdiction of the city council 
which requires a great deal of time. This work could be 
done much better and quicker by the executive departments. 
The performance of these duties takes So much time, particu- 
larly in the case of the board of aldermen, as to increase the 
disinclination of busy men to serve in that body. 

It is clear that the city council as now constituted is too 
large and cumbersome a body for efifective action, that the 
term of office is too short, that it has too much work of 
minor importance to do, and that the mode of nomination 
is prohibitive of the best results. 
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B. The Executive Departments. 

The commission found the executive business of the city 
divided among too many departments, created in many 
instances for the purpose of furnishing high-salaried offices, 
which could be filled without recourse to the civil service 
lists. 

While all administrations have made appointments for 
political reasons, it is only within the last few years that 
heads of departments generally have been appointed as a 
reward for services in the election of the mayor, and for the 
purpose of using the great power vested in them in aid of 
his political and personal fortunes. Even when, as may 
well be and frequently is the case, the politicians selected 
for these offices have been honest and reasonably capable, 
they have been practically without professional or technical 
knowledge' or experience. 

Most of the heads of departments are appointed for annual 
terms, and most are subject to confirmation by the board 
of aldermen. They must, therefore, be reappointed and 
confirmed anew each year. The existence of this power of 
confirmation on the part of the board of aldermen means too 
frequently either a bargain between the board and the 
mayor, in which the interests of the city are sure to suffer, 
or intimidation of the heads of departments by the aldermen, 
and improper appointments, unwarranted increases of salary, 
collusive contracts, 'and other executive misconduct. 

While the members of the common council, having nothing 
to do with the confirmation of appointments, have less power 
than the members of the board of aldermen, they are seventy- 
five in number, and their importunities on the whole may 
be even more effective than those of the aldermen. 

The position of the head of a department under the present 
form of government, sub ect to intimidation from one man 
who has the power to remove him, from thirteen men 
who may refuse to confirm his reappointment, and from 
seventy-five others who have the power officially and publicly 
to abuse him, without opportunity for reply, is intolerable. 
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Young men, graduates of the Institute of Technology and 
other similar institutions, who ought to constitute one of the 
classes from which the heads of departments could be chosen, 
are advised by their instructors not to enter the city's 
service ; and in the case of the salaried officers, it is as difficult 
for a well meaning mayor to secure efficient heads of depart- 
ments as it is for the people to induce competent and dis- 
interested citizens to stand for the city council. 

The res\ilt of these conditions, which had been gradually 
growing worse, was that there had been a steady deterioration 
in the technical competency and moral strength of the heads 
of the executive departments, until at the time when this 
investigation was ordered the administrative business of 
this great city was, so far at least as the salaried heads 
of departments went, with a few notal;)le exceptions, in the 
hands either of men without education, training, experience, 
or technical qualifications of any sort, or of men who had 
become so demoralized by the conditions which surrounded 
them as to be unwilling to protest against the most obvious 
extravagance and graft, if favored by the mayor. 

One of the most discouraging facts noted was the passive 
acquiescence, during the period under discussion, of the city 
engineer, the schoolhouse commission, the health commis- 
sioners, the water commissioner, the fire commissioner and 
the law department, in transactions which they knew involved 
a waste of city money. 

The members of boards who give a portion of their time, 
often considerable, to the service of the* city, without com- 
pensation, .are not subject to the temptation which the 
occupation of a salaried office offers, and have generally 
not permitted themselves to mismanage the business entrusted 
to them under intimidation by the city council or dictation 
by the mayor. The influence of the spoils system, however, 
was rapidly makmg itself felt in these departments also; and 
the danger of independence was vividly illustrated by the 
case of the pauper institutions trustees, who were removed 
from office in 1907 because they had the courage to refuse 
to retain an unfit superintendent in the face of the mayor's 
determination to keep him. 
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Attention has been frequently drawn in the reports of the 
commission to the excessive number of the city employees in 
all branches of the service, and to the inordinate increase in 
numbers and compensation. The increase in population 
from 1895 to 1907 was 22.7 per cent., and this ratio of 
increase probably represents the increase in the legitimate 
work of the city government. It should not, however, repre- 
sent the necessary increase in the administrative machinery 
— that is, in the number of employees; for with the 
organization which existed in 1895 an increase of not over 
25 per cent, in the amount of work could not properly have 
required a proportionate increase in salaries and pay rolls. 
From May 1, 1895, to May 1, 1907, however, the total number 
of city employees increased from 8,630 to 13,753 — 59 per cent., 
or over two and one-half times the increase in population. 

The clerical force of the city has increased since 1895 
by 75 per cent., and the salaries paid for clerical work 
are much in excess of those paid for similar work in this city 
by the state and the federal government, and very much 
greater than those paid in private employment. The 
reports of the commission and its experts have shown a 
great waste of money for clerks, engineers and other salaried 
employees in the assessing, collecting, city clerk, health, 
public buildings and water departments, paving, sewer, 
sanitary and street cleaning divisions and other departments 
of the city government, and 'in the county offices. This 
condition of affairs has *been brought about by successive 
administrations for poUticaJ purposes, and its cost to the 
city is hundreds of thousands of doUara per annum. 

The number of laborers in the employ of the city had 
increased since 1895 by over 50 per cent., and was far in 
excess of the number reasonably required for such work as 
can economically be done by day labor. 

Attention has also been called in the reports of the com- 
mission and its experts to the fact that the efficiency 
of the labor employed directly by the city had steadily 
decreased until in 1907 it reached a point where the amount 
of work done for the city per man per day was only half as 
much as it had been prior to 1895. 
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It is also shown in these reports that the cause of the 
decrease in efficiency as well as of the unnecessary increase in 
number was political; that is, that the pay rolls were swollen 
for the political purposes of the administration for the time 
being. For similar reasons all pretence of discipline in the 
larger departments had been abandoned. Incompetency, 
drunkenness and insubordination were seldom visited by 
suspension, still less frequently by discharge. 

The labor problem is one of the most serious which con- 
fronts the city government at the present time, particularly 
the difficulty of reducing the number of employees to 
that reasonably necessary to perform such work as can 
best be done by day labor, in view of the fact that a very 
considerable number of these men have grown old in the 
service of the city and are incapacitated by age rather than 
by unwillingness to work. The continuation of these men 
upon the pay rolls is not only expensive for the city, as they 
cannot perform a full day's work, but necessarily operates to 
demoralize the rest of the forc_e. On the other hand, to dis- 
charge without further compensation such of these men as 
are willing to work as well as they can is a measure from 
which most administrations naturally shrink. 

In its report on the water department the commission has 
shown that the labor force of this department could easily 
have been brought down to the necessary number by simply 
refraining from filling vacancies as they occurred by death, 
resignation or other natural causes} but that instead of this, 
each succeeding commissioner made it a practice to fill the 
vacancies, and thus perpetuated the excessive number of 
employees. It would not take many years for the evil to 
correct itself, if the administration were to adopt the fixed 
policy of making no more appointments to the clerical and 
labor force of the city until the same should be brought 
down to reasonable numbers. 

The practice of keeping an excessive number of men on 
the pay rolls throughout the entire year, of attempting to do 
work in winter which cannot properly be done at that season 
of the year, and of doing by day labor work which can be 
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done much better and more economically by contract, is 
responsible for a large part of the waste, inefficiency and 
general demoralization of the city government. It also exerts 
a corrupting influence on the public morals, and is one of the 
main causes for the spread of the theory that the city 
treasury can , properly be used for the benefit of individuals 
and classes, rather than for the common good of all the 
citizens. 

The argument advanced by the politicians that it is to the 
general interest of labor that as many men be employed 
by the city as the treasury will stand, is not only false with 
regard to the interests of the city as a corporation, but is 
inadmissible from the standpoint of labor itself. The real 
motive of the politicians who advocate such a policy is simply 
to get men on the pay roll who in return will help them to be 
elected or re-elercted to public office; and it is a short step 
from this proposition to advocating for similar purposes the 
waste of money in non-competitive contracts and purchases. 

If, for instance, out of $2,500,000 spent nominally for 
sewer or water works construction $1,750,000 is the fair cost 
of the work and $500,000 in addition is spent for super- 
fluous labor and $250,000 more in excess prices for contracts 
and purchases, entered into without competition with favored 
individuals, it is easy to see that all sections and classes of the 
community, laborers as well as property owners, are defrauded 
out of $750,000, or 30 per cent, of the entire outlay. It can- 
not profit the interest of the laboring population as a whole 
that $500,000 is given to individual employees, hired nom- 
inally as laborers but performing no useful work; for if 
this sum is not spent in this way it could be expended for 
useful labor on other sewers, or water mains, or on the schools, 
streets and public buildings. Its use for this purpose 
would give equally large employment to labor, and would 
result in permanent improvements benefiting the whole 
people of the city, including all those who are dependent 
upon their daily labor. To spend this $500,000 in pay 
rolls rather than for actual labor must be regarded as a use of 
public money unjustifiable from every standpoint. The loss 
of the remaining $250,000 in excessive contract prices is still 
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more inexcusable. No one is benefited but the individual 
contractors who get the money and the politicians with 
whom they divide it. The contracting class loses, because 
the money if not wasted on the favorites of the adminis- 
tration would be available for other necessary public work. 
The community loses the entire $750,000, whether it is spent 
for unnecessary labor, or given outright to political con- 
tractors. 

There is another aspect of this matter which should not be 
overlooked. The excessive number of city employees, far 
greater relatively than in any other city which has come to 
the notice of the commission, creates a political danger of the 
first magnitude. There are about 10,000 registered voters 
in the employ of the city. When we consider that each 
of these 10,000 employees may be able to sway an additional 
vote and thus bring the "City Hall vote" to 20,000, and 
that 40,000 have never been required to carry a mayoralty 
election, the menace implied in such an army -of municipal 
employees is obvious. 

It is absolutely necessary, from the standpoint of municipal 
efficiency, political safety and public honesty, that the number 
of city employees should be reduced, as rapidly as a due regard 
for the older employees will permit, to the number reasonably 
necessary for the economical execution of the city's work. 

It may be asked why the civil service system has not 
protected the city against the inordinate increase in the 
number of employees, and why it has not secured a more 
efficient class of men. The answer is to be found in the way 
in which the civil service rules have been applied, and in 
the ease with which these rules have been evaded by the 
mayor and heads of department. 

Many ingenious devices, some old and some new, were used 
to circumvent the civil service law, — such as the emplo3rment 
of " emergency" men for five days and their reemployment for 
succeeding periods; "provisional" appointments until such 
time as an examination could be held by the civil service 
commissioners; the employment of "regular extra" men; 
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and the creation of positions under all sorts of designations for 
the performance of duties which might be performed by ordin- 
ary laborers on the regula;r lists. Some of these designations 
were truly descriptive of a special line of work ; but usually there 
was not enough work of the kind to keep a man employed 
more than a small fraction of the day, and while in some 
cases he performed another kind of work (for which, however, 
he was not legally employed) , in most cases he did nothing 
\yhatever in the spare time. Examples of these designations 
are axman, bam boss, tallyman, dumper, feeder, tagman, 
brick-slinger, plank driver, wiper, messenger's aid, caretaker 
of instruments, rubber boot repairer, tankman and tea 
warmer. 

Many of these defects in the practical operation of the 
civil service system have now been remedied, , and in the 
future the system cannot be so easily circumvented." 

The investigations of the commission have disclosed an 
outrageous waste of public money in non-competitive con- 
tracts, some awarded surreptitiously, others without pre- 
tense of concealment, as political gifts to the friends and 
supporters of the administration. 

The law intended that contracts over $2,000 in amount 
should be awarded after a public advertised competition, 
but for special cases where a different course might plainly 
be for the interest of the city, it was provided that advertise- 
ment could be dispensed with on the written approval of the 
mayor. This permission was so frequently given in 1906 and 
1907 that the law was practically nullified. The exception had 
become the rule, and evasion wad regarded aa compliance; 
the department heads often receiving orders from the mayor 
to request his assent to the award of contracts without 
advertisment. The loss to the city on these contracts was 
very large. 

In the matter of contracts under $2,000 there was seldom 
any pretence of competition; the work was "handed out" 
to selected contractors,, often members of the city council 
in disguise, always friendly to the administration. These 
were called "gift" contracts, and as they were obtained by 
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favor, the inspection was lax, the performance often poor, and 
the cost always excessive. 

The purchase of supplies was also treated as the legiti- 
mate spoils of the successful party at the municipal election, 
and in this way additional thousands of dollars have been 
annuaUy wasted in excess prices paid for materials and sup- 
plies to political dealers and middlemen. 

The department which, by reason of the volume of its 
expenditures and the nature of its work, presented the 
greatest opportimities for maladministration was the street 
department as it existed from 1891 to 1906. The position 
of superintendent had been filled under three administra- 
tions during this period by professional engineers. In 1896, 
1902 and 1906 the place was given to leading Democratic 
politicians, without professional training or such experience 
as would fit them to deal with the problems of this depart- 
ment. Instances of the wasteful practices which charac- 
terized its management, particularly in the sewer, paving, 
street cleaning, and sanitary divisions, are set forth in the 
prior reports of the commission and its engineers. 

In twelve years the loss due to the operations in crushing 
stone by the day labor force of the paving division was at 
least $1,000,000. 

The work done on the so-called Fenway job in 1903 and 
1904 was divided into ten sections. The city furnished part 
of the materials, and the labor was done for seven sections 
by contract, and in the case of the other three by the depart- 
ment force. As shown in a prior report, the cement fur- 
nished by the city for this work was purchased in part of 
material men without competition, at prices varying from 
25 to 50 per cent, above the market price ; and* the crushed 
stone supplied by the city cost very much more than it 
could have been bought for in the open market. The con- 
tracts were unusual in form, most of them were unduly 
advantageous to the contractors in the scale of unit prices 
and other particulars, and all were awarded without com- 
petition. The cost of the seven sections done by contract, 
including the materials furnished by the city, was $978,751, 
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which was $282,751, or 40 per cent., in excess of what the cost 
would have been if the materials had been bought at the 
market price and the contracts had been properly drawn 
and awarded after public competition. The cost, including 
materials, of the three sections done by day labor was 
$237,456. This was $118,456 in excess of what the work 
would have cost if done by contract under ordinary com- 
petitive conditions. These sections cost the city twice what 
they should have cost. On the entire job, which was really 
a single piece of work, the city managed to throw away the 
sum of $400,000. 

Between 1902 and 1906 the paving division lost $70,000 
under contracts for bitulithic pavements, given without 
competition, at nearly 50 per cent, in excess of a fair com- 
petitive price. For ordinary asphalt pavements the city 
paid, under contracts awarded without competition, the 
uniform price of $2.50 per square yard — nearly two and a 
half times what was paid in New York, and at least 75 
cents above the fair cost of such pavements in this city 
under competition. 

These cases are cited as typical. Others will be found in 
the prior reports of the commission and its engineers. The 
continuation of these practices in 1906 and 1907 is described 
below. 

The city has also sustained large losses through its land 
purchases, sometimes from the indifference or incapacity of 
the city officials, but often from their positive dishonesty. 
An instance of this is found in the case of the purchase 
in 1901 of land for Mt. Hope Cemetery. The superintendent 
of the cemetery department and one of the trustees who 
had a thorough knowledge of the needs of the cemetery 
learned in 1897 that certain adjoining land could be purchased 
at a low price. Instead of using this information for the 
benefit of the cemetery, or informing the other trustees of 
the opportunity for a bargain, they purchased the land on 
their private account, each furnishing one-half the money 
paid (about $1,200) and receiving joint deeds of the property. 
In 1899 the trustee conveyed his half interest in the land 
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to the superintendent, receiving, according to the testimony 
of the latter, a written agreement, never recorded,' that 
the proceeds of any sale should be divided between them. 
In 1901 the cemetery trustees appointed a committee of 
three, two of whom were the superintendent and the inter- 
ested trustee, to consider the purchase of additiontil land 
for the cemetery. Later another committee, of which the 
interested trustee was a member, was appointed ^'./ith full 
power to purchase the land in question for $10,621.88. This, 
without a full disclosure of the facts by either, was received 
by the superintendent, who paid one-half of it to the interested 
trustee. The profit of each was about $4,700. 

In 1897 a municipal printing plant, for which the city paid 
an exorbitant price, was established. Within four years 
the entire plant as originally purchased had been sold or laid 
aside. The mechanical force was not under civil service 
rules, and it became the prey of the political spoilsmen, as 
one of the places where political debts could be paid with 
impunity. Overloaded pay rolls, with listless or idle em- 
ployees, lax discipline, defective supervision, improvident, 
and sometimes corrupt, purchases and contracts were its 
prominent characteristics. The binding was done at a cost 
nearly 100 per cent, above a fair trade price. An examination 
was made in 1902 by an expert, who reported that the loss 
to the city in operating the plant to that time exceeded 
$40,000. Notwithstanding the disclosures by this expert, 
the waste and extravagance continued, until in the single 
year 1907-08 the loss exceeded $18,000. 

The dishonesty was not confined to any one class in the 
commimity. . Reputable business houses, including some 
cl the largest corporations in the country, conspired to 
defraud the city, descending in some instances to the 
acceptance of such petty stuns as $300, $200 and $150 as 
their share of the plunder. The treasurer of one of these 
large corporations, who had been a member of the Governor's 
council, justified his company's share in these dealings as a 
piart of its regular busiaess methods, and as "an entirely 
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. proper business transaction." The treasurer of another 
company testified that his concern had done much business 
with the city, that on several occasions he had paid money 
to competitors for putting in apparently genuine bids which 
by preconcerted agreement were higher than his, and that his 
company had paid out a part of its profits for this jwcom- 
modation. "He admitted also that he had destroyed the books 
of the company which would disclose these transactions. 
Two fireproofing concerns doing an extensive business in 
this city combined for the purpose of parcelling out the 
work. Contract for contract was generally conceded, 
although in some cases money was paid as the price of ab- 
staining from competition. Both concerns, by keeping up 
the appearance of an active and real competition, with the 
attendant circumstances of figuring and bidding, gave the 
city officials to understand that there was no collusion. 
Even charity secured no exemption, and the profits obtained 
from a hospital, a home for crippled children, and the city 
of Boston, were united in one check which represented the 
cost of collusion on these jobs. 

About the year 1900 a carefully planned combination was 
created embracing practically all the firms and corporations 
engaged in structural steel work in New England. This was 
sometimes called the *' Boston Agreement." Meetings of the 
members interested in a particular work were held at which 
it would be determined whether an arrangement for collusive 
bidding should be entered into. If this was decided on, an 
agreement was made as to who should get the job, as to the 
price at which it should be taken, and as to the consideration 
which was to be received by the others. In order to perserve 
the appearance of competition and to insure the success of 
the scheme, the parties to the agreement would arrange the 
bids to be submitted on a progressive scale above the pre- 
arranged bid of the concern to which the work had been 
allotted. The consideration to be paid by the selected bidder 

to the other parties to the combination was sometimes a 
cash payment, but more frequently an imderstanding that 

the service rendered by these "complimentary bids" should 
be returned when other work was to be figured. A code was 
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established to conceal the identity of the members of the 
combination, who were designated at one time by the names 
of various coimtries and at other times by numbers. It would 
be impossible to estimate the cost to the city through the 
operations of the "Boston Agreement" because the con- 
sideration generally paid for an award of a contract by the 
bidders to one of their number was the return of the same 
favor on other occasions. In some cases, however, the con- 
sideration was the actual payment of money. Thus in the 
case of the Bennington-street bridge $700 was paid to five 
possible competitors in return for an agreement on their 
part either to submit higher bids or to abstain from bidding. 
In the case of the Broadway bridge $5,000 was remitted 
as the price of the concession. In the case of the Brookline- 
street bridge two of the competitors testified that eleven 
of the bids, submitted by the largest corporations in the 
country, were prearranged and collusive, the parties not 
only submitting bids as if they were independent and com- 
peting bidders, but signing statements that their bids were 
made in good faith, without fraud, collusion, or connection 
with any other persons bidding for the same work. 
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C. The Administration of 1906 and 1907. 

This summary of general conditions would, the commis- 
sion thinks, be incomplete without a more detailed view of 
municipal methods and practices as they reached a logical 
culmination under the administration of 1906 and 1907. 

Some of the practices are of early origin, and exist to 
greater or lesser extent in all of the large cities of this country. 
The politicians who had charge of the city finances in these 
two years did not invent all the schemes of misgovemment, 
but they took advantage of, improved upon and added to 
those which they found in operation. 

One of the new features introduced deserves special men- 
tion—the concentration of patronage in the hands of 
the mayor. With untiring industry he busied himself 
in the details of administration, influencing the appointment 
and advancement of employees, the distribution of contracts, 
the orders for supplies and otherwise directing the misuse 
of public money in such manner as would best promote his 
own political fortunes. For the first time a iggg_ygg_^^^^^^ 
to the office of mayor whose aim was not merely to use or 
per fect the polit ical jnachine then^in existence^ but to become 
the machine itself. . 

In September, 1905, the death of the mayor then in office 
left the administration tor the unexpired term to the chairman 
of the board of aldermen. 

A sharp contes t at^ once arose as to the nominee of the 
Democratic party in the next municipaTelectteir: This con- 
test was confined to two candidates, both men of long experi- 
ence in various public oflSces, but neither of whom would 
probably have been chosen if the nomination could have been 
left to a deliberative party convention. Both were distinctly 
self-nominated candidates, and the contest between them 
quickly degenerated into a personal and factional quarrel, in 
which the acting mayor, the superintendent of streets and 
most of the Democratiq officeholders supported one candi- 
date, while an equally powerful group of ward organizations 
favored the other. The business of the city was regarded by 
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the one faction as an important aid in the contest^ by the 
other as its ultimate aim and end. 

-As the successful candida,te had no control over the city 
treasury at the time, his followers were obliged to be content 
with jgromiaeajlLoffices and other^ forms of patro nage in case 
he should be nominated and elected. That he made such 
promise s, in dir ect violation of the statute (Revised Laro, 
chapter 11, section 287) there ca n be no doubt. He denies 
this fact; but from the evidence before it the commission is 
satisfied that he specifically promised the two important 
oflSces of superintend ent/of streets and water «mnissioner 
to two ward leaders in return for their political support^ 
neither being in any sense qualified to discharge the duties 
of the office. 

The choice of the Republican voters in the primaries lay 
between three candidates, two of whom may be said to have 
been self-nominated. 

The primaries were held on November 16, 1905, and 
resulted on the Democratic side in a defeat for the City Hall 
candidate by a vote of 24,387 to 28,130, with 5 scattering^ 
the total votes cast being 52,522; and on the Republican side 
in a victory for the best qualified of the candidates, the votes 
being respectively 9,941, 9,745, 1,653 and 4 scattering, a total 
vote of 21,343. The defeated candidate in the Democratic 
primary received 3,044 more votes than the total number of 
votes cast for all the candidates in the Republican primary. 
The s u ccessful c andida te in the De mocratic p r imary was 
successful also in the election. 
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In his inaugural address, delivered January 1, 1906, the 
new mayor attempted to justify the heavy burden of debt 
and taxes; but spoke of the need of courage, vigilance and 
a re-awakening of civic pride, and said: 

We who have been lifted to positions of trust should be all 
unfit to stand in the line of executives and law makers for this great 
civic centre if we did not resolve here and now to do all that 
efficient, economical and honorable government can do to main- 
tain the proud name of our city and to promote a prosperous and 
contentied citizenship. 
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Notwithstanding this announcement of a high standard of 
duty, a part of his program, proclaimed in the same docu- 
ment, was to disorganize for political purposes one of the 
most important departments. After alleging various more or 
less plausible reasons, hfi-jefeged to JJ^fLjiaJjonage "for 
c pntracta j-3>ppointments and purchases" in control of the 
superintendent of streets, not to urge the. curtailment of 
this abuse but as a^r^as onfor dividing the department into 
six smaller^ departments so that he could place his own 
appointees in direct charge thereof.'^ This was done, and 
the new places were filled with the mayor's political sup- 
porters. 

The position of superintendent of streets was given to a 
politician without training, experience or special qualifica- 
tions for the oflGice. The next most important of the new 
departments, the sewer departmen t, should have been put in 
charge of a competent civil engineer; but a political friend 
of the mayor was appointed, who did not possess the necessary 
qualifications. Close political friends of the mayor were also 
appointed to take charge of the street cleaning, sanitary and 
bridge departments. None of them was sufficiently qualified. 
The sixth of the new departments, thfiLSUEElyj^epartmen 
was, according to the mayor's inaugural, to be ma3e" so fa 
as possible a central bureau of supplies for the whole city 
and from this enlargement of functions the mayor said that h 
expected to secure "a better system of purchases and lowe 
prices." To this important post, requiring an intimate 
knowledge of materials, qualities, prices and mercantile 
methods, the mayor appointed an intimate personal and 
political friend who had helped him in his prelhninary 
canvass, but who was wholly incompetent for the place*.. .. . ... 

Two princip al assessors were appointed, neither of whom was 
qualified by experience or training for the position. At the 
head of the collecting department was placed a man who had 
never had the management of any business or other office which 
would qualify him to perform successfully the executive duties 
of this office. Two appointments were made to the board of 
health; neither had any experience in public health adminis- 
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tration. The office of superintendent of public buildings was 
given to a man who had no knowledge of the construction 
aild repair of buildings. 

The mayor was familiar with the history of these appointees. 
All had been his active political supporters and secured their 
offices on that account. Most of them proved to be con- 
spicuous failures. 

In the brief period between September 16, 1905, and 
January 1, 1906, thirty-three additional salaried employees 
had been appointed by the acting mayor, and the salaries 
and wages of two hundred and seventy-nine other 
employees had been increased, at a total annual cost to the 
city of $69,578. On January 1, 1906, the new mayor sent 
a letter to the heads of departments ordering them to 
reduce to the scale existing September 15, 1905, all salaries 
and wages which had been advanced by his immediate prede- 
cessor. In another circular, dated January 8, 1906, he 
direct «,e heads of depart^ente to inform tte'employee, 
that the reason for the reduction was "that the state of the 
city's finances has not permitted, and does not now permit, 
of increases in salary." In pursuance of this order the 
salaries and wages increased by the acting mayor in 1905 
"were" reduced; but the economy was short-lived. After the 
' mayoFliad, by means of his new appointments, secured full 
control of the departments, the numbers and compensation 
of the subordinate employees were increased. 

The unnecessary increase in the number of employees 
since 1895 has already been referred to. By 1906 the padding 
of the pay rolls had become a public scandal, and the duty 
of the hour was to reduce them; but instead they were 
increased until they reached the enormous figures of the year 
1907. 

The general aim of the administration in the matter of 
minor appointments is illustrated by the way in which the 
time and thought of the mayor, the superintendent of bridges 
and the fire commissioner were used in devising a scheme 
to evade the civil service rules in the case of a petty clerk- 
ship as set forth in the report of the commission on the fire 
department. 
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The investigation of the number and amount of contracts ( 
exceeding $2,000 each which with the approval of the mayor > 
were let without competition, disclosed great variation in \ 
the conduct of the several departments. For example, the 
school committee advertised aUjigjjoiitcacts, while none were, 
advertised by the fire, public grounds and street cleaning 
departments^ The supply, penal institutions and ferry : 
""deparFfnenls each advertised less than fifty per cent, both in • 
number and amount. The paving department advertised . 
only eleven, amounting to $79,090, out of a total of seventy- ' 
nine contracts for $671,009. Of the non-advertised con-'' 
tracts seventy-three per cent, were let by the departments 
most directly subject to the mayor's control: the sewer, -^ 
paving, water and supply departments. 

Supplies generally were bought without competition, and 
the prices were uniformly high. 

The experts employed by the commission have estimated! 
that in 1906 and 1907 the losses resulting froni the carrying I 
of imnecessary employees, the performance of work which 
should have been done by contract instead of by day labor, 
the inefficiency of labor and improvident contracts were not 
less than $1,900,000 in five departments alone, the street 
cleaning ^and watering, sanitary, sewer, water and paving 
depSrtmSffEs: — 

As illustrations of the manner in which the business of 
the city was conducted the following instances are cited for 
the information of the general court. 

In the public grounds department a collusive competition 
for the construction of certain walks on the common was held 
for the benefit of an i nfluential member of the board of alder- 
men, contracting in another person's name. The mayor and 
~5ity engineer were parties to the transaction in the sense of 
having had sufficient knowledge of the facts to have stopped 
it had'tliey seen" fit." Six other contracts for connecting 
walks were subsequently given to the same person without 
any pretense of competition, the work having been split into 
separate jobs to avoid advertisement. The city engineer 
said that the work was perfectly simple, and that there was no 
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reason for not inviting competition by advertisement; but he 
did not consider it his duty to volunteer advice, and he pre- 
pared the papers without protest. 

/ The same alderman procured, imder another business alias, 
/ a contract from the penal institutions department, for the con- 
I struction of a wall on Deer Island, which involved about 
\^$50,000, and a loss to the city of $10,000. There was at first 
some pretense of competition, but ultimately the contract 
was awarded to the alderman's company on private terms. 
The penal institutions commissioner and the city engineer 
were "^practically ordered by the mayor to make this con- 
tract. It was an improvident contract for the city, and an 
improper one for any city official to sign; yet the city engi- 
neer drew it and the commissioner signed it at the instance of 
the mayor,' who in writing first dispensed with competition 
and then approved the contract. The supervision of this 
contract was as free from any genuine regard for the city's 
interest as its origin. There was no effective inspection, and 
over-payments were systematically made to the contractor 
until "t hey were stopped by a report of this commission. 
Neither the commissioner nor the engineer made any proper 
efforts to check the false accounts rendered by the contractor. 
Each claims to have assumed that the other was attending to 
this duty. As a matter of fact neither discharged it. 

/The sewer department spent $1,384,347 in 1906-07 and 

/il,240,709 in 1907-08. There was an utter lack of discipline 

/ over the employees, favoritism in the award of contracts 

1 ; prevailed, excessive prices were paid for contract work, and 

1 there was a further loss in the failure properly to inspect the 

\work. 

Some employees had enough jnfluence to procure rein- 
statement afiiF^ai^chaiKe;" others goT transTers from 'strict 
foremen to lenient ones ; and others procured positions which 
required no mental or physical efifort. One time-keeper 
carried a book from the office to the job once or twice 
a day; a carriage painter worked an hour some days, and on 
many days never appeared at all ; two men were stationed on 
a dump for more than a week after the wagons ceased to visit 
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it; one man had nine lanterns to fill and clean each day, 
another twelve; some had only to hang up rubber boots to 
■dry; a "siphon" man attended an hydraulic siphon which 
needed no attention; a "rubber goods repairer" who ordi- 
narily had nothing to do sometimes assisted a clerk who had 
little to do; one storekeeper hardly ever appeared in the 
storeroom; a "stenographer" at $1,600 per annum seldom 
reported for any duty except that of political messenger; a ^Q^afi^'^"^ 
** janitor " drew pay for seven weeks while he was sojourning in ^g^^cff' 
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Europe. In districts 1 to 10, inclusive, out of 579 men 144 were ^' y^^^ ^j. 

-employed as watchmen or in other positions which required 

little efifort, and 60 of these performed work of exceedingly slight 

value, or none at all. Inspectors were frequent offenders, and 

many of their written returns were practically useless. In some 

•cases they were written wholly from imagination. The 

inspectors of catch-basins inspected usually from three to 

six basins a day, rarely over ten, although a fair day's work 

is fifty. Catch-basins which did not exist were included in 

the cleaning contracts at a fixed and excessive price; other 

basins were included in more than one contract, and paid 

for twice. 

The average number of bricks laid per mason per hour on 
work in charge of the metropolitan water and sewerage 
board was 224, and on one job done by the city under 
<5ontract 242; while on the work done by the sewer depart- 
ment force the average in the week most productive of results 
was only 115, the general average was 50, and it dropped on 
one job to 4. The labor cost of laying brick for the Metro- 
politan sewers under competitive contracts varied, according 
to the conditions of the different jobs, from $1.82 per thou- 
sand to $4.23 per thousand. The cost by contract of similar 
work to the city of Boston varied from $2.98 to $7.35 per 
thousand. On the other hand, the mason cost to the city of 
Boston on sewer work done by day labor in 1906 and 1907, 
varied from $9.04, the lowest, to $18.34, the highest. These 
figures are all reduced to the same wage basis. Generally 
speaking the mason work done by the department force 
<;ost from threeio six times as much as that in charge of 
the metropolitan water and sewerage board. 
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The financial result of the construction work of the sewer . 
department, as admitted by the superintendent, his chief 
engineer and his deputy, was a loss to the city of from 25 per 
"Nsent. to 150 per cent, of the proper cost of the work. 

There was expended for the maintenance and construction 
of streets $2,452,372 in 1906-07, and $1,882,724 m 1907-08. 
Most of this expenditure was incurred by the street or 
paving department, which proved a fruitful field for politi- 
cal cultivation. 

For many years stone had been crushed by the department,, 
as already stated, at an excessive cost. Between 1897 and 
1906 the average cost of stone to the city at the crusher' 
plants operated by the city was $1.60 per ton. In 1906 it 
was $2.85 and in 1907 it was $3.24 per ton. The fair market 
price f. o. b. cars in Boston did not exceed $1.10 per ton. 
Although the mayor had been advised by the executive 
engineer of the department to discontinue this work, he 
refused to do so, and the aggregate loss to the city in these 
two years from this cause was about $179,000, 

The contracts let in connection with the stone crushers 
were nearly as costly to the city. Two were given, without 
competition and with the approval of the mayor, to con- 
tractors selected by a Democratic politician, as compensa^ 
tion, according to the latter's testimony, for the failure of 
the mayor to give him the water commissionship promised 
in return for support in the primary of 1905. The profits- 
on these contracts, amounting to about $20,000, were used 
in part for campaign purposes, and the remainder was 
divided between the contractors and the politician who had 
secured the contracts. The latter's share was then, accord- 
ing to his own testimony, divided between hhnself and a 
member of the board of aldermen; the alderman's salary 
being first added to the profits, and the total divided between, 
them in equal parts. 

Two other crusher contracts were given, without competi- 
tion but with the approval of the mayor, to a well-knownr 
contractor who was unable to obtain them without first> 
securing the assistance of one of the mayor's brothers and 
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of a member of the common comicil who was a close political 
supporter of the mayor. The contractor did not satisfactorily 
account for the disposition of some $6,500 of the money 
received from the city dn these contracts. It appeared, however, 
that $1,000 of it was given to the member of the common 
council. This was paid in bills, because, as the contractor 
said, it was not "customary" to give checks in such trans- 
actions. The councilman is said to have "felt delicate'' 
about taking the money, but he admitted that he took it. 
All that he had done, according to his testimony, was to see 
the superintendent and the mayor's brother. The superin- 
tendent said that he did not recall any conversation with 
the councilman on the subject, and that one at least of the 
contracts was given against the advice of his executive engi- 
neer, and on the "recommendation" of the mayor's brother. 

The loss to the city in these four contracts was $50,000. 

The work of repaving Columbus avenue in the winter of 
1906-7 cost over $183,000, and the part done by contract 
was, without competition and with the approval of the 
mayor, divided between two asphalt companies at a price 
considerably above the fair value of the work. The loss to 
the city on these contracts — that is the amount paid above 
the ordinary commercial price for similar work — is estimated 
by the engineers retained by the commission at over $23,000. 
One of these companies received two other contracts in 1906 
and 1907, on which it was paid over $20,000. These con- 
tracts also were, with the mayor's approval, awarded without 
competition, and in each instance the price was excessive. 

In May, 1907, a raid upon the city treasury was made in 
connection with the purchase of land by this department. 
A lot adjoining a ledge owned by the city, the purchase of 
which was neither requested nor desired by the department, 
was bought from a gang of political speculators who did not 
own the land, but were middlemen merely, at a price exactly 
double that for which the city might have secured it by 
dealing directly with the owner. The loss to the city in this, 
transaction was $6,685. The nominal vendor testified that 
be paid $5,000 of the purchase price to a brother of the chair- 
man of the board of aldermen. The chairman, according to 
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the testimony of the city conveyancer, called upon him, before 
the transaction was consummated, and asked him ^Ho push 
it along as fast as possible." All the facts needed to put the 
city officials on their guard were known to them ; but although 
these facts seemed to them suspicious they neglected to appeal 
to the mayor. They thought of doing so, but concluded 
that it would do no good. The mayor approved this 
purchase m writmg, and in a letter to this commission 
referring to land purchases generally, asserted that all agree- 
ments for the purchase of land must be approved by him, 
and that he "never signed any settlement for land takings 
without being Tully advised on the proposition." 

The water department was better administered, so far as 
contracts went, than the sewer or street departments; but 
the practice, inherited from former administrations, of " hand- 
ing out" contracts for pipe-lajdng, without competition and 
at excessive prices, to contractors selected by the adminis- 
tration, often members of the city council operating under 
assumed names, was continued. The loss to the city on such 
contracts in 1906 and 1907 is estimated at about $20,000 per 
annum. 

The cost of laying pipe in this department was found to 
have been from 50 to 150 per cent, in excess of the cost of 
similar work in the neighboring cities of Chelsea, Newton, 
Somerville and Cambridge, and in New Bedford, Lowell and 
Worcester. The cost of hydrant maintenance in winter was 
twice what it was in Brookline, and nearly twice as great 
as in Chelsea or Worcester. 

A contracting firm in which, according to the testimony 
of one of its members, the president of the common 
council was interested to the extent of one-half the profits 
(although he furnished no. capital and had no liability for 
the losses), secured in 1906 and 1907 sixteen non-competitive 
contracts from the street, sewer and water departments. 
Some of the work covered by these contracts was, in the 
opinion of the department officials, entirely unnecessary; but 
this was a barrier easily surmounted by a concern with the 
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political backing possessed by the one in question. The 
city's loss on these contracts is estimated at from 17 to 30 
per cent. 

The trustees of the bath department when about to erect 
certain bath houses were told by the mayor to give the con- 
tracts to one of two specified local builders. This was done 
and two bids were received. When these bids were brought 
to the mayor's office he declined to give the work to the 
lower bidder on the ground that the other ought, as a local 
man, to have the job. He said he would let the low bidder 
build the bath houses then in contemplation at another 
beach. The secretary of the board told the mayor that it 
would be difficult to induce the board to ignore the low 
bid. He had hardly returned to his office when the low 
bidder came in, withdrew his bid, and the same afternoon 
submitted a new bid for a larger sum. The trustees awarded 
the contract to the high bidder, who had thus become the 
low bidder; and the original low bidder was subsequently 
given the other contract without competition of any sort. 

Even the music department did not escape the effort 
to treat the business of the city as patronage and to con- 
centrate it in the office of the mayor. The trustees were 
"requested" by the mayor to give the contracts for the 
erection of two bandstands to two designated contractors. 
As such requests were generally regarded by the heads of 
departments as orders, this was done. Each contractor 
charged the amount set by the trustees as the maximum 
possible cost of the stand, and the city made a substantial 
loss. 

So general was the feeling that the city was merely a field 
for political and personal exploitation, that it became a 
common practice to use city property for private purposes, 
often in the pettiest way. Thus during the campaign of 
1906 a yard in the paving department was reorganized and 
a new and unnecessary foreman added to the pay rolls to 
advance the political interests of a Democratic candidate 
for congress. This foreman fi:ankly stated to the commis- 
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sion: "I owed my position to politics, and I felt I ought 
to do what I could to help when it didn't hurt anybody." 
City horses and carriages were used freely on behalf of this 
candidate for congress; and at the annual outing in .the 
summer of 1907 of his club, employees of the city used the 
city's time in preparing for and conducting the club's dinner. 
Lumber for constructing the tables, seats and stands was 
bought and paid for by the city. The requisition was made 
out a month after the lumber was bought and stated falsely 
that it was for use at the city stables. A part only of this 
lumber was finally turned over to the city. This is a practical 
illustration of what is meant by " not hurting anybody." 

This theory was carried to its logical end by a member of 
the board of aldermen of 1906 and 1907 who, as a member of 
a committee of that body, took for his own use a part of the 
money paid by the city on fictitious bills for goods ordered 
by him ; and in the pretended purchase in 1908 by the presi- 
dent of the common council for city use of books which 
were paid for by the city upon a false bill, without delivery 
by the alleged seller. 

In the sanitary department a contract for removing house 
ofifal expired in 1906, and, with the approval of the mayor, a 
new two-year contract was made, without advertisement, 
with the same contractor for $8,400 per annum. Investiga- 
tion disclosed the fact, as testified to by the contractor, 
that he carrried on his negotiations with the president of 
the Democratic .city committee, and that he paid $2,000 for 
the contract to some one, whose name he said he could 
not recall. He stated that he was informed by the presi- 
dent of the Democratic city committee that some one else 
was ready to do the work for $2,500 less, and that unless he 
paid the $2,000 he could not have the contract. The president 
of the committee, while denying any knowledge of the pay- 
ment of money, admitted that he had conferred with the 
contractor respecting the contract. The mayor denied any 
specific recollection of the contract, but said that he had dis- 
cussed it with the contractor and with the president of the 
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city committee. When this contract expired in 1908, pro- 
posals were invited by the present superintendent of streets, 
and the contract was let to the lowest bidder at $5,000 per 
annum. The bid of the former contractor in this competi- 
tion was $5,500, or $2,900 per annum less than the price 
obtained by him from the city under non-competitive con- 
ditions. The terms of the two' contracts were practically 
identical; hence the loss caused to the city by giving out 
the contract of 1906 in the maimer not^d was nearly $7,000. 

No better illustr^fction of the perfected development of 
the spoQs system as applied to municipal government can 
be foimd than in the conduct of the supply department, 
the establishment of which, as previously noted, the mayor 
had said would *' secure lower prices for the city," and "tend 
to prevent wasteful or unnecessary purchases." The pur- 
chases made through this department amounted to $846,864 
in 1906-07, and to $797,080 in 1907-08. Of this total of 
$1,643,945 the greater part, or $1,281,475, was spent on 
contracts and orders for less than $2,000 each; practically 
all of them awarded without competition to favored dealers 
and contractors. $362,470 was paid on twenty-eight con- 
tracts for over $2,000 each; fifteen of which, involving 
$204,753, were, with the express consent of the mayor, 
awarded without competition. So far as these contracts 
and purchases have been investigated by the commission, 
the prices paid were excessive; and the aggregate loss to 
the city was very large. 

Oil, to the amount of $7,000, was bought without com- 
petition of a favored dealer, at a loss to the city of $4,000. 
Hearing in 1906 that he might lose the business through 
competition, the dealer appealed directly to the mayor, who 
instructed his secretary to send for the superintendent of 
supplies. The prospect of competition disappeared. 

Paving blocks were bought without competition of a former 
Democratic member of Congress through a corporation organ- 
ized for the purpose. The price was $8 per thousand above 
the market rate; and the loss to the city was about $2,300, 
and would have been $8,000 if the completion of the contract 
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had not been prevented by the publication of the facts by 
the commission. 

The department was buying North River flagstone from a 
reputable firm at 33 J cents a square foot, which was then the 
market price. Soon after the reorganization of the depart- 
ment in 19Q6 a contract was made, with the mayor's approval^ 
without competition, to another concern at an advance of 
exactly 100 per cent., although the former contractor was 
willing to continue to sell to the city at the former price. 
The city lost about $14,000 in this transaction. 

The supply department bought much of the city's bitumi- 
nous coal. The contracts were for large amoimts; most of 
them were non-competitive; some were advertised but not 
awarded to the lowest responsible bidder; and practically 
none of them were honestly performed by the contractors. 
Six contracts, amounting to nearly $70,000, for the supply of 
the ferries were given to one concern; five of them without 
any pretense of competition, one after a fictitious compe- 
tition. All six received the approval of the mayor. In 
all of them the city was defrauded through the incompetency 
or connivance of the city officials. Different and inferior ' 
coals were substituted without detection for those called 
for by the contract; false bills of lading were presented 
without discovery; and short weights were accepted. 

A contract for the supply of 10,000 tons of coal to the 
pumping station was advertised, but, with the mayor's 
approval, it was given to a concern which was not the 
lowest responsible bidder. Though warned by a lower bidder 
that substitution might be attempted, the city authorities 
did nothing to prevent it; different and inferior coals were 
substituted without detection, although detection would have 
been easy; false bills were rendered; and the bills were paid. 

The superintendent of supplies, who testified that he knew 
nothing about coal and had never seen a bill of lading, was not 
so much responsible for the mismanagement of the supply 
department as the mayor who appointed, him. The mayor 
knew his lack of any qualifications to superintend the ex- 
penditure of nearly $1,000,000 a year for the purchase of 
materials and supplies ; but the absence of such qualifications 
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was a necessary requirement for the head of this department 
if it was to be administered as a means of paying the mayor's 
political debts and of advancing his political fortunes out of 
the city treasury. 

A Democratic politician who had supported the mayor 
received as his reward the patronage of the department in 
his section of the city. Other political contractors and 
middlemen who had contributed to the mayor's success were 
awarded other sections of the city. This witness gave the 
following account of the patronage system. 

The mayor got elected, and he took care of his friends. I was 
one of his friends and I got it. 

Speaking of a certain other dealer, he said : 

He would have the right to sell in his section. 
Q. He would have the right to sell in it as against anybody 
else? 
A. No, he has no right, but he gets the orders. 

Speaking of another dealer, he said : 

I don't know as he got any district. He should not have 
any dI^trict by right, because he was against the administration. 

The general system he described as follows : 

I think the patronage of the district is generally paid this 
way. They have friends in each district, and they will be given 
the patronage, all things being equal, the price and every thing. 

Q. The consideration of your getting in was political, wasn't 
it? 

A. I don't know what you call it. Call it what you please. 

Q. What does get it? 

A. Friendship. 

Q. The friendship was prompted by what? 

A. To the victor belong the spoils. 

The dealings of this witness with the city, begun in 1906, 
were continued, under various names, in 1907, although he 
was then a member of the board of aldermen. 

He insisted that the city sustained no loss through making 
its purchases without competition from political favorites of 
the administration, contending that it cost the city no more 
to do business in this way than by advertisement. One of 
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the very concerns for which this witness acted in selling to 
the city admitted, however, through its manager, that his 
company received higher prices from the city than were paid 
by the metropolitan water and sewerage board for similar 
goods. Forty-eight thousand barrels of cement were bought 
from this and other concerns at a loss to the city, in amounts 
paid in excess of the regular commercial price, of about 
$17,000. The supply department also bought drain pipe, 
largely from this same company, at a loss to the city of 
approximately $5,000. 

One of the chief supporters of the mayor, himself a former 
mayor of the city, stated that early in 1906 he had a number 
of conferences with the assistant purchasing agent of the 
supply department, asked the mayor tb retain him, and 
secured for him an increase of salary. . The subject of these 
conferences was the "question of the individuals and firms 
from whom the largest purchases had been made under the 
late administration and as to their backers." The former 
mayor suggested "that the incoming administration would 
make various changes in firms from whom'supplies were pur- 
chased," and requested information "as to the firms and 
individuals from whom purchases were being made." Further 
details as to these conferences and their object were given by 
him as follows: 

I probably did suggest to him [the assistant purchasing agent] 
that in the purchase of ordinary supplies, such as hay, grain, 
etc., having an established market price, the administration 
might like to have the orders go to firms which were in sympathy 
with the administration or which did support the mayor for 
nomination or election. * * * I may have suggested also 
that it might be useful to friends of the administration to know 
when considerable purchases were to be made in any particular 
line so that dealers in those lines might have a chance to put 
in an appearance and ask for orders at seasonable times. There 
might be some advantage in having a clerk on the inside of 
the office who could answer inquiries and who would leak a 
little information as to when supplies were supposed to be 
needed. Of course you know City Hall is honey-combed with 
wires of that sort. * * * He may have, and I think possibly 
did, give me some general information as to the firms from whom 
some of those supplies were then being bought, or as to the 
price the city was then paying. * * * I knew that the mayor 
would desire to recognize the proper ones through the branches 
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of the supply department, would want to recognize some of the 
firms that had been instrumental in his nomination and elec- 
tion, who either used their influence by vote, or money, or some 
way. * * * I had some talk with some men — not dealers, 
but others, and I wrote out a Ust of principal supplies as having 
been suggested to me as a good thing to inquire a little about. 

» This witness, who has displayed much interest in municipal 
problems of various kinds, further stated that, in his opinion, 
" there should be a change in the political system under 
which Boston and all other cities, as' I understand it, are 
more or less governed. I would like to see it out root and 
branch." When asked "Why, having the opportunity you 
had, your acquaintance with the mayor, and your large 
experience, did you not try to put that in force in the spring 
of 1906?" he answered, "I did not think that would have 
been of any use. I don't like to try impossibilities." 

No truer picture could be drawn of the degradation into 
which the administration of the city had fallen, and of the 
unwillingness of those who could have done so to raise its 
standard. 

The foregoing are instances merely, selected from the 
material in the possession of the commission, of the manner 
in which, under this administration, the spoils system was 
developed, concentrated in the hands of the mayor, and pushed 
to its logical end — waste, inefficiency, corruption and fraud. 
The process was applied to every department whose govern- 
ing head was not strong enough to resist. Few escaped its 
corroding influence; some wholly succumbed. 

As indicated above, the common defense of these trans- 
actions is that the city loses nothing by them, because it pays 
the market price in any case. This argument is absurd on its 
face to every one at all familiar .with politics or business, and 
it is without foundation in fact. The reports of the com- 
mission are filled with proofs that the city always loses in 
these transactions. Many of them are in substance nothing but 
a conspiracy between the city officials and outside parties to 
use the money of the city for private and unlawful ends. 
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D. General Results, 

The general results of the city government as administered 
under the present charter may be accurately measured, so far 
as the city finances as a whole are concerned, by the increase 
of expenditures, taxes and debt. 

The population increased 27.2 per cent, between 1885 and 
1895, and 22.7 per cent, between 1895 and 1907. 

From 1884 to 1895 the ordinary department expenditures 
of the city and county increased from $8,595,227 to $11,241,- 
971, or 30 per cent, in eleven years. 

By 1907 the ordinary department expenditures had risen 
to $17,464,573, an increase of 55 per cent, in twelve years. 

At the close of the fiscal year 1907-08 there was for the 
first time in the history of the city a deficit, or excess of 
expenditures over appropriations. 

The tax rate, which in 1884 was $17 in the thousand, 
dropped in 1885 to $12.80, and remained at substantially that 
figure, rising above $12.90 only six times (in 1887, 1888, 1890, 
1897, 1898, and 1899) and never above $13.60, until the increase 
in the tax limit allowed by the legislature of 1900. Since that 
year the rate has gradually risen until in 1908 it was $16.50, 

The net debt of the city, properly computed, that is, includ- 
ing the city's proportion of the metropolitan district debts, 
was $24,752,949 in 1885, $39,418,266 in 1895, and $106,789,- 
346 in 1907. The amount per capita was $63.41, $79.33, 
and $175.13 for these years respectively. 

Between May 1, 1885, and February 1, 1895, the debt 
increased by 59 per cent., or $14,665,317. The debt per 
capita rose from $63 to $79, an increase of 25 per cent; 
and the increase in the ratio of debt to valuations rose from 
3.6 to 4.1 or 14 per Qent. 

In the twelve years from 1895 to 1907, the increase of the 
debt was $67,371,080 or 170 per cent., four times the increase 
in the preceding ten years. The per capita debt rose from 
$79 to $175, an increase of 120 per cent. The ratio of debt 
to valuations rose from 4.1 to 8.1, an increase of 96 per cent. 

Since 1895 the debt has been growing seven and one-half 
times as "fast as population and four and one-half times as 
rapidly as the increase (or inflation) of the assessors' valuations. 
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Some of the details upon which these figures are based, 
together with a further discussion of this, the most alarming 
feature of out municipal finances, will be found in the report 
of November 29, 1907. ^The commission desires to repeat 
some of the statements in the earlier documents : ] 

The common impression that the debt of Boston is effect- 
ually limited by law to 2 or 2 i per cent, of the valuation is a 
misapprehension. So much money has been borrowed outside 
the limit, and the basis of valuation is so high, that there is in 
reality an underlying lien on every piece of real estate in the 
city amounting to practically 10 per cent, of its market value. 
This lien is equivalent to a first mortgage on unencumbered 
real estate, and makes every first mortgage in reality a second 
mortgage. Every dollar represented by this underlying lien 
has been spent, and to a great extent misspent, in the past, 
and in part for the sole benefit of preceding generations. 

This alarming condition is almost entirely due to the financial 
operations of the past twelve years. 

The responsibility for these conditions does not rest wholly 
with the city government; but the greater part of it does. 
The increase in the net city and coimty debt between 1895 
and 1907 as stated in the auditor's report was $31,689,935.68; 
but this figure is based upon a cancellation of debt in 1900 and 
1901 amounting to $12,530,356.70, being moneys paid by the 
state for the cityV water sources taken in 1898. 3^' As this 
transaction amounted, as to about 80 per cent, of the purchase 
money, to a mere change in the form of the debt, there should 
be added about $10,000,000 to the present nominal city and" 
county debt in order to determine by how much the same has 
been increased since 1895 through the action of the city govern- 
ment. It thus appears that oft the total increase of $69,822,786.96, 
about $41,600,000 should be considered as the increase in the 
net city and county debt. The net city and county debt in 
1895 was $37,131,423.73; so that the increase in this debt 
in twelve years amounts to about 111 per cent 

Some of the loans which have contributed to this result were 
forced upon the city by the legislature, but by far the greater 
part have been deliberately voted by the city council and 
approved by the mayor for the time being in office. * * * 

Among the more important causes of the great increase in the 
debt, the following may be noted: 

There seems to be no intelligent co-operation between the 
city council and the heads of departments with reference to 
loans. Sometimes the heads of departments are not consulted 
at all; sometimes their opinion is received, but ignored; and 
in some cases loans are voted for purposes which, in the opinion 
of the department, are distinctly objectionable. 

The miscellaneous loan bills passed each year are made up 
with less regard to the interests of the city as a whole, than 
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to the needs or desires of particular sections. These bills are 
practically "log-rolled" through the city council, and many 
of the items would not on their own merits conunand the neces- 
sary two-third vote. 

In many cases the amounts provided are insuffident for the 
work, and known to be inadequate. 

To get a sufficient number of votes to pass the bill these local 
and less important items are permitted to eat up the borrowing 
capacity of the city, to the prejudice of really necessary work. * * 

There is an evident disregard on the part of the city govern- 
ment of the obligations imposed by the responsibility for spend- 
ing money which is to be repaid by other people in future years. 

Much of the money borrowed during the recent past has 
been raised for repairs, maintenance, or other current expendi- 
tures which ought to be defrayed from the tax levy. * * * 

No conmiunity can thrive tmder the load of a debt which 
is piling up four times as fast as its wealth, and seven and a half 
times as fast as its population. 

The city is not keeping pace with its rivals in commerce, 
or in its industries. The population is nearly at a standstill. 
There is but little demand for real estate and almost none 
for vacant land. 

These conditions are, of course, not all due to the bad 
government of the city ; but no intelligent observer can fail 
to perceive that they are much aggravated by that cause, 
and particularly by the. apparent unwUlingness or inability 
of the citizens at large to stop the extravagance. Until 
recently the general public appears to have regarded the 
situation with helpless acquiescence. 

The effect of municipal misgovemment and the conse- 
quent high rate of taxation upon the prosperity of the city 
is apparent, when the comparative lack of growth of manu- 
facturing industires is considered. With our large population, 
excellent police department, cheap land, and above all an 
extensive tide-water frontage, the city affords excellent 
facilities for manufacturing establishments; but the manu- 
facturer knows that if he locates in Boston his taxes will be 
greater than in other cities, and that they are being constantly 
raised without effective protest from the citizens. 

It should also be borne in mind that the main burden 
of the ever increasing taxes falls on real estate, that building 
operations are thus checked, and that higher rents and 
increased prices for commodities result. 



PART III. — THE REMEDY. 

A. — General Considerdtions. 

A number of reforms have been instituted since the com- 
mission b^gan its labors. Although some mistakes have 
been made, notably in the conduct of the supply department, 
the improvements in other departments have been remark- 
able, particularly in the various divisions of the reorganized 
street department, in the water department, in the public 
buildings department, in the collecting department, in the 
schoolhouse department, and in the printing department. 
Intelligent business methods, with resultant economy have 
been substituted for extravagance and corruption. There 
appears to have been a fairly complete elimination of favor- 
itism and fraud from the contracts, purchases and other 
business of the city. The department expenditures of the 
year 1908-09, exclusive of debt requirements and of the 
expenses of the police and licensing departments, have been 
less by about $1,000,000 than in 1907, with no decrease in 
efficiency. The borrowing power has been exercised more 
conservatively. 

The greater part of the reforms necessary to give this 
city a decent, honest and economically administered govern- 
ment remain, however, to be accomplished. Those already 
accomplished depend, moreover, for their perpetuation upon 
the good will and courage of the mayor for the time being, 
and he is constantly hampered by the passive obstruction, or 
thwarted by the active opposition, of personally interested 
and sometimes corrupt members of the city council. 

To allow the evils of the recent past to reappear, or those 
of the present to be perpetuated, is a confession of political 
impotency which, in the opinion of the commission, the 
people of this commonwealth and city are not ready to make. 

Changes in the political and administrative laws relating 
to the city of Boston are therefore imperative. 

231 
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As preliminary to devising a practical means of rescuing 
the city government from the evils which surround it, the 
commission has considered the forms of charter in use else- 
where in this country, particularly the charters of New York 
and other large cities, some recent charter experiments 
in this state, and in Texas, Iowa and elsewhere, and, to some 
extent, the methods of municipal government in England, 
France and Germany. It has also invited suggestions from 
persons interested in municipal government, and has 
received numerous and helpful replies to this appeal. Above 
all, it has carefully studied the actual operation of the present 
charter as disclosed by the preliminary reports of the commis- 
sion and the special reports of the various experts employed. 

Some assistance may be derived from a study of other 
Massachusetts city charters, notably with reference to the 
desirability of having two legislative bodies or only one, to the 
term of office of mayor, and to the concentration in him of 
responsibility for the conduct of the executive business of 
the city; but, owing to the smaller size of these cities, and 
to the fact that most of them appear to be spending too much 
money and to be increasing their indebtedness far too rapidly, 
not much help is furnished by these charters. 

The charters of the larger cities outside Massachusetts 
are instructive. Following the precedents estabUshed in 
Brooklyn in 1880, New York in 1884, and Boston in 1885, 
the trend of charter legislation for the large cities of this 
country is strongly towards the enlargement of the power 
of the mayor over appropriations arid expenditures, and the 
concentration of executive responsibility in him. 

Foreign cities offer an attractive field for investigation, for 
the superiority of the municipal governments in Europe to 
those of the United States cannot be too strongly stated. 

Generally speaking, in European cities a large share of the 
executive power is exercised by elective bodies, and nowhere 
do we find the concentration of such power in an elected 
mayor, which is the feature of so many recent charters in 
the United States. 

In Germany the electorate for municipal purposes is so 
constituted as to vest the control of the municipal govern- 
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ments in the property owners, and the general state govern- 
ment reserves a further control or veto power over many 
important functions. 

In France, conditions, both political and social, are 
extremely democratic, and the suffrage is universal; but the 
national government in Paris exercises, both directly and 
through prefects appointed by the ministry, a large measure 
of control over municipal affairs throughout the country. 
Paris itself is little more than a branch of the state adminis- 
tration. 

In England, the general government exercises, through the 
"Local Government Board," supervision over the issue of 
loans and other municipal matters; and the conditions of 
the suffrage are somewhat different in theory, and consider- 
ably more so in practice, from the free male suffrage which 
obtains in most parts of the United States. 

In all these countries the municipal departments appear to 
be in charge of competent trained experts who are expected 
to retain office so long as willing and able. 

The main lessons to be derived from the administration 
of foreign cities are the utility of a more effective supervision 
by the central government, the importance of trusting the 
administration to experts, and the possibility, as shown by 
the experience of France, of eliminating the spoils system 
from democratic institutions. 
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B. Remedies Considered but not Adopted. 

The ''Greater Boston" Plan. — Some persons see a remedy 
for misgovemment in Boston in a municipal consolidation or 
federation of the metropolitan district. A large ma j ority of the 
towns and cities appear, however, to be opposed at the 
present time to any imion with this city, and it is not clear to 
the commission that good results would necessarily follow 
the creation of a " Greater Boston." 

The chief argument advanced by the advocates of con- 
solidation or federation is that the electorate of the present 
city is not fairly representative of the community as a whole, 
and that the more conservative part of it resides in the sub- 
urban towns and cities. It does not appear to the com- 
mission, however, that there are any such radical differences 
in origin, intelligence or conditions, as to make it certain 
that the public affairs of the community would be better 
carried on if town aad->cit y^ li nes were abolished. Most of 
the cities and towns within thedistrtot^e suflfering in some 
degree from the same political evils. ^> 

The results achieved in "Greater New 1?^" and by the 
Administrative County of London have not D^en so satis- 
factory as to encourage the belief that we can itnprove the 
government of the city by simply increasing its size. 

While entertaining little doubt that in the coure^of time 
the metropolitan district will be converted into a\sing]e 
municipality, the commission believes that this course s)^)uld 
not be considered seriously until Boston has demonstr^^ted 
its capacity to govern itself. Reform should precede enlarfee- 
ment. >^ 

The ''Elective Commission'* Plan. — The commission ha$^ 
given careful consideration to the plan, recently adopted; 
by a few relatively small cities, including some in this state, of 
vesting the entire government of the city in the hands of a 
small elected board or commission. 

An elective commission would be a return to the principle 
of the charter of 1822, in so far as that instrument withheld 
executive power and responsibility from the mayor. 
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If the electorate wUl choose a bad mayor, a majority, or 
possibly all, of the officials elected under the commission 
plan would probably be men of the same character. The 
city would then be at the mercy of three or five bad men 
instead of one, and each could avoid responsibility by throw- 
ing it on the others. 

For small cities suffering under the rule of committee 
government, the "elective commission" plan presents many 
advantages, and to such cities the plan has so far been con- 
fined. It is, however, too early to draw conclusions from 
these experiments. , None of them is yet fairly in operation, 
except in Galveston, where the conditions of the suffrage 
are very different from those which obtain in the cities of 
the north. Even if ultimately successful in smaller cities, 
there is no assurance that the plan would work when applied 
to a city like Boston, with a population exceeding 600,000, 
spending $25,000,000 a year, and presenting political and 
municipal conditions and problems different not only in 
degree but in kind. 

The experience of the city under the school committee 
law of 1905 is not necessarily in point; for the opportunities 
for politics, patronage, corruption and waste in the manage- 
ment of the public schools are slight in comparison with 
those which are offered by the city government as a whole. 
Under the law of 1901 establishing the schoolhouse depart- 
ment, the school committee was purposely deprived of the 
power to buy land, and construct, repair and furnish school 
buildings; and this power was not restored to the 'school com- 
mittee when reconstructed in 1905. The new plan has been 
in operation only three years, and its permanent value has 
not yet been demonstrated. 

The school committee system furnishes no more of an argu- 
ment for an elective commission than the success of the state 
in recent years in the management of the police and license 
problems is an argument for putting the entire city govern- 
ment in the hands of a commission appointed by the governor. 

A closer analogy is presented by the boards of county 
commissioners. The general opinion seems to be that these 
boards have not proved a success. 
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All large and successful corporations are practically man- 
aged by one man under the supervision of the directors. 
If there is any defect in this system it is the frequent 
failure of the directors to supervise, not their failure to 
manage the executive part of the company's business. 

There is at the present time a lively interest in municipal 
reform in all the large cities of the country; but in none of 
them does there appear to be any desire for an elective 
commission. No one with experience in the city govern- 
ment of Boston has favored its adoption for this city. 

The ^^Town Meeting'' Plan, — Another proposed reform is 
founded upon the assumption that it is possible to secure for 
a large city the benefits of the New England town meeting by 
means of a large city council, consisting of several hundred 
members, elected by wards or precincts. 

If this plan includes vesting the city council with the 
executive powers of the city, it would at once restore the 
evils of government by irresponsible committees from which 
the citizens tried to escape in 1885. 

If, however, it is proposed to leave the executive power in 
the hands of a single officer, the mayor, and merely to enlarge 
the appropriating body by electing one member of the city 
council from each precinct, the plan seems to have much to 
commend it. A body of 200 or 300 persons elected by pre- 
cincts with its functions restricted to the voting of appro- 
priations, loans, franchises, ete»^jQaight exercise these powers 
more conservatively than one or two small bodies. 

It is to be feared, however, that under either plan the 
chances of bad government would multiply as the member- 
ship of the city council increased, and the responsibility of 
its individual members decreased. 

On the whole, the balance of advantage and safety would 
seem to lie in a small body elected at large. 

A State Commission. — An effective remedy for present 
evils would be to place the entire city government for a term 
of three or five years in the hands of a small commission of 
competent men, to be appointed by the governor. 
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As has been already shown, the state has from the earliest 
times, through its own agents and the judiciary, exercised an 
intimate control ovef the affairs of towns and cities. These, 
as political sub-divisions of the commonwealth, have no inde- 
pendent political rights of their own, but are in legal con- 
templation the creatures of the general court, and so far as 
the management of their local public business goes, can be 
dealt with as it sees fit. 

Such functions of local administration as the state has taken 
charge of have, also, in the main, been better managed than 
by the city. This is true of the police, the licensing power, 
the care of the insane, and the water and sewerage works. 
These matters have always been administered by the state 
more economically and effectively than by the city, and, at 
least in recent years, their management has been free from 
all connection with party politics. 

Boston occupies a peculiar position in the Commonwealth. 
It embraces one-fifth of the population, and pays over one- 
third of the state taxes. It is the qapital of Massachusetts, 
the metropolis of New England, a port of entry for a large 
part of the United States ; and whether it is well or ill-governed 
is a matter of great concern to the state at large. 

The inhabitants of a great city, however, should not be 
disfranchised because they . have been unable, under a given 
form of local government, to administer their affairs honestly 
and economically. The principle of local self-government is 
an essential part of the political fabric, and ought not to 
be abolished, even temporarily, except the necessity be 
overwhelming. In a democracy complete state control is 
permissible only as a last resort. 

The essential independence of towns and cities, their free- 
dom to grow and govern, is a necessary element of democratic 
institutions. It is also a source of danger; but unless these 
institutions are themselves to fail, the ultimate cure for mis- 
government must be found in the reaction of the voters 
themselves when brought face to face with the consequences 
of ignorance, indifference and corruption. No recourse should 
be had to state control at least until self-government under 
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the conditions best suited to the attainment of good govern- 
ment has proved unable to produce it. 

The state, however, as the sovereign, owes certain duties to 
the people of the towns and cities which are its political 
creations. It should at least provide for the people of each 
city and town a form of government which will enable tiiem 
to secure honesty, efficiency and economy in the administra- 
tion of their affairs. 

Without predicting that no occasion will hereafter arise 
which would justify the temporary abrogation of local self- 
government in Boston, the commission believes that the 
needs of the present situation will best be met by revising 
the present charter in those particulara in which it has been 
shown to be defective, and by providing for a more effective 
supervision by the state over the more important municipal 
functions. 

Changes in the Suffrage. — Many persons, believing that 
the fundamental cause of bad government in this city is 
the overwhelming preponderance at the polls of the voters 
who pay no direct taxes upon property, s^dvocate various 
changes in the electorate designed to give the property 
owners a larger voice in municipal elections. 

The total number of registered voters is about 110,000. 
Of these 18,500 only, or 16^ per cent., are assessed for a tax 
upon property. The remaining 91,500 or 83J per cent, are 
assessed for a poll tax only, which considerably more than 
half of them do not pay. 

The relative influence of property, as measured by the 
proportion of voters who are assessed a property tax, is 
also less now than it was formerly. Prior to the abolition 
in 1891 of the poll tax as a prerequisite for voting the per- 
centage of registered voters who. were assessed a tax on 
property was about 28 per cent; it sank at once to 20 per 
cent.; remained constant at that figure for a few years; 
and has now fallen to 16J per cent. 

The proportion of property owners is much larger in some 
of the neighboring communities, being 58 per cent, in Brook- 
line; but the average for the entire district, including Boston, 
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is only 23 per cent. The number of non-resident adult males 
assessed on property in the city is under 5,000. 

It has been suggested that the electorate will be improved 
by reestablishing the poll tax as a prerequisite for voting, 
by bestowing an additional vote upon those possessing 
certain property or educational qualifications, by admitting 
non-resident property owners to the suffrage, or by disfranchis- 
ing the city employees. 

The suggestion has also been made that the effect of mis- 
government might be brought home to the voters if taxes 
on real estate were assessed directly upon the occupier. 
The plan does not seem to the commission 'practicable; 
and judging from the experience of England it is doubtful 
whether it would be effective 

The commission believes that there should be no change 
in the qualifications of the electorate, at least until it is 
demonstrated that the principle of universal suffrage is 
unable to secure good results from a form of government 
suited to the conditions under which it operates. 

If it be conceded that municipal government under univer- 
sal suffrage in this country has so far been a failure, it still 
remains to determine how far this failure is due to the in- 
herent inability of the people to secure good government 
through universal suffrage, how far to indifference, and how 
far to particular defects in the form of government under 
which that principle has been working. Whatever other 
causes may contribute to this failure, there can be no question 
that the electoral machinery should be such as will enable 
the voters to secure the best results of which popular govern- 
ment is capable. 

Every form of government has its limitations. Pure 
democracy as exemplied in the New England town meeting, 
however well suited to the government of small communities, 
is impracticable for large ones. So, when a representative 
form of municipal government is rendered necessary by the 
size of the community, satisfactory results are not to be 
expected unless the duties which fall upon the electorate are 
suited to the changed conditions. 

Too much is required of universal suffrage as applied to the 
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administration of large cities. The voter is asked to elect 
so many officers that it is impossible for him to ascertain 
the qualifications of the candidates. He is obliged, in the 
primaries at least, to vote on state and national party lines 
instead of on municipal issues. His choice is limited, because 
good citizens are discouraged from taking office by being 
forced to solicit the nomination of a political party, and by 
being put to the expense of a double campaign; and because 
bad citizens are encouraged to seek office by the multiplicity 
of salaried places and the many opportunities for corruption 
and waste in the expenditure of public money. 

In these and other particulars our present form of city 
government is unsuited to the requirements and limitations 
of popular government in large cities. 

The commission assumes as the foimdation of its work 
that a majority of the people of this city deplore the condi- 
tion into which the government has fallen; that they prefer 
good government; and that they will vote for it if they have 
the chance. In this belief, and in view of the growing public 
interest in the problems of municipal government the com- 
mission is convinced that the principle of universal suffrage 
should not be condemned imtil it has been tried under the 
conditions which experience shows to be necessary for its 
success. 
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C. The Defects of the Present City Charter. 

As pointed out in Part I., the charter amendments of 
1885 were in the nature of a compromise and fell far short of 
accomplishing the reforms held out by the commission upon 
whose report they were based. 

The partial failure of the charter to produce the results 
expected has been due, in the opinion of the commission, 
to defects of detail rather than to the underlying principle 
of executive responsibility which that charter was passed to 
secure. To abolish this essentially American principle of 
government, because the charter has failed in certain par- 
ticulars, which can be studied, ascertained and remedied, 
would be a most illogical and unfortunate outcome of this 
investigation. 

Speaking generally, the main defects of the present charter 
are to be found in the constitution and functions of the city 
council ; in the power of the mayor over appointments, / 
which is too much restricted in one respect and too little 
in another; in the^ uncertain tenure of the heads of depart- -5. 
ment; in the difficulty of securing good candidates for j 
either the elective or the appointed officials of the city; 
and in the unwholesome influence of politics, which under a u 
good mayor may permeate the entire administration and under 
an unscrupulous mayor will be sure to do so. 

Looking back on the charter of 1885 with the experience 
of twenty years to aid us, it is easy to see that other changes 
should have been made in order to secure to the citizens the 
full benefits expected to follow the abolition of government 
by committees. The whole machinery of that system, the 
two legislative bodies, the election of their members for the 
most part by wards, and other features of the old system, 
unsuited to the new, were left in operation; and the mayor 
was not given the absolute power of appointment, but that 
was made subject to confirmation by the board of aldermen. 
Moreover, most of the terms of the salaried heads of 
departments were fixed at one year. These defects have 
enabled the board of aldermen and common council to use 
their power over appointments, salaries, appropriations and 
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loans to extort patronage of one kind or another from the 
mayor and heads of departments, and to interfere in various 
ways with the executive business of the city, although the 
main object of the charter was to prevent that very thing. 

On the other hand, the scope of the appointing power 
vested in the mayor, subject to confirmation by the board 
of aldermen, was unlimited. Persons of no capacity or 
experience could, with the consent of the board, be put in 
charge of the most important work ; and there was no check 
upon any appointments except those which did not suit the 
politicians. 

These defects, both large and small, seem remediable; 
and a large part of the time of the commission has been 
devoted to a consideration of the amendments to the present 
charter, which seem most likely to secure good government 
when good men are elected, and to minimize the power of 
bad men, if elected, to provide bad government. 
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D, Changes Recommended by the Commission, 

The City Council. — Few large cities in the country have a 
double legislative body. In 1908 eleven cities in this state 
had a single legislative body; and the mayors of all these 
cities informed the commission that there was no disposition 
to return to the double chamber system. During the present 
year two more cities have come under the single chamber 
system. 

The chief objections to the double chamber are the multi- 
plicity of elective officer^, the diffusion of responsibility, and 
the fact that the members of one of the branches must be 
elected by wards and do not represent the city as a whole. 
Moreover, there is no true analogy between the legislative 
department of a city government and our state and national 
legislatures. In fact, the word "legislative," when applied 
to a city council, is a misnomer. It is a convenient expression 
to distinguish that body from the executive, but it does not 
represent in any accurate sense the functions of a city 
coimcil. These relate mainly to the appropriation of money 
for local purposes, and involve very few questions of the 
kind passed on by a true legislative body. The reason for 
having two branches of a state legislature does not, there- 
fore, apply to a city council. 

The relations between a mayor and city council are analo- 
gous to those which exist in private corporations between the 
president and the board of directors. 

The sole advantage to be found in the double chamber 
system is that the mistakes of one body may be corrected 
by the other. Not infrequently in the history of our city 
government an unwise exercise of the borrowing power by 
one branch has been negatived by the other; but much 
more frequently improvident loans desired by one branch 
have been added to the similar loans favored by the other, 
incorporated in a single bill, and passed. In fact this has 
become the common way in which the loan bills are made up. 

On the whole, the disadvantages of a second chamber 
appear to the commission to far outweigh its advantages. 
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If there is to be but one elective council, there should be 
a check upon its action more effective than the qualified veto 
power now possessed by the mayor. Such a check can be 
secured by enlarging the power of the mayor over appropri- 
ations, loans, franchises and ordinances. The commission 
recommends that the mayor be given a concurrent voice in 
all matters passed on by the city council. This means either 
an absolute veto, or the right of initiative on his part. The 
commission recommends a combination of the two plans. 
The annual appropriation bill or budget should originate 
in legal theory, as it does now in practice, with the mayor; 
while all other acts and votes of the city council should be 
subject to his approval. 

Appropriations from revenue and taxes should be sub- 
mitted by the mayor to the city council, which should have 
the power to eliminate or decrease items, but not to increase 
or to add items. A similar provision, but varying in details, 
is found in the charters of New York, Baltimore and Cleve- 
land, and is recommended by the National Municipal League 
for general adoption by the cities of the country. All other 
acts, votes, orders and resolutions of the city council should 
require the affirmative approval of the mayor. 

The functions of the city council, should, on the one hand, 
exclude those matters which, since 1885, have unlawfully or 
improperly been the subject of discussion and waste of 
time upon its part; but they should, on the other hand, 
include such matters as long term contracts, over which at 
present the city council has no jurisdiction. 

The general right to erect poles, string wires, or lay con- 
duits in the public streets should be granted only by the 
mayor and city council, but the specification of a par- 
ticular location for a pole or a street light is merely an 
administrative regulation, and should not come before the 
city council at all. If jurisdiction over pole locations, bay 
windows, coal-holes, signs and other privileges in the pub- 
lic streets, which is now vested in the board of aldermen, 
were transferred to the executive department much time 
would be saved, and no really important franchise control 
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would be taken away. The long term or "continuing" 
contracts, as they are called, made with private corpora- 
tions for street lighting, garbage disposal or other matters 
involve very large sums, and in so far as they extend beyond 
the current year may well be regarded as proper subjects for 
action by the legislative branch of the city government. The 
commission, therefore, recommends that contracts for more 
than one year with public service companies negotiated by 
the executive department should be submitted to the city 
council for its approval. 

Upon any matter properly before the city council, that 
body should have the right to require informatiou from the 
executive department, to be communicated in open session, 
after reasonable notice, by the mayor, either in person or 
through such heads of department as he may designate. The 
mayor and any head of a department should also have the 
right to attend any meeting of the council and address that 
body. 

If the city council is to be elected at large, the commission 
regards it as essential that its membership should be small. 
The history of municipal government in this country has 
demonstrated that the elective offices should be few in 
number. By reducing the number of candidates and thereby 
simplifying the ballot good nominations and intelli- 
gent discussion of candidates will be possible. This is not 
now the case. The commission recommends a city council of 
nine members, elected at large, three each year after the 

first, for a term of three years. 

« 

The foregoing changes will greatly simplify the organiza- 
tion, functions and deliberations of the legislative branch of 
the city government. Its power, in some unimportant 
particulars, will be less than it is now; but in the more 
important matters it will be greater. Its work will be more 
efifective and easier of accomplishment, and better coopera- 
tion with the executive department will be secured. 

Under the proposed changes, accompanied by the abolition 
of party nominations, membership in the city council of 
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Boston should no longer be regarded as. a reproach, and the 
men whose services the city ought to have should be willing 
to be candidates. 

The Executive Departments. — A superficial view of the 
record of the city government might lead to the conclusion 
that the fundamental idea of the present charter, the vesting 
of the executive power of the city in the mayor, was a mis- 
take. This is not the conclusion of the commission. The 
experience of this and other large cities in this country proves 
that a concentration of executive power and responsibility 
in a single officer is necessary for the administration of 
local aflfairs through popular suffrage. The present charter 
was founded upon the right principle, but this principle was 
imperfectly worked out in the act as passed by the legislature. 

There is a further reason for not departing at this time from 
the central idea of the present charter. An able and fear- 
less mayor, with power and responsibility adequate to the 
task, is essential to bring about the radical and permanent 
reforms which the present situation demands. 

The expenditure of the moneys voted by the mayor and 
city council is, under the charter, in the hands of the heads of 
department. It is in the mode of appointment and the tenure 
of these officers that the defects of the present|charter are 
most apparent. Economical and honest administration is 
impossible when the power of confirmation now vested in the 
board of aldermen is used to force imfit appointments; or if 
the terms of office are so short as to render the heads of depart- 
ment subject to improper pressure from the board; or when 
the power of appointment and removal is used by the mayor 
to place the business of the city in the hands of incompetent 
politicians. 

No permanent reform of these conditions can be expected 
unless the city charter is so amended as to prevent a repeti- 
tion of these abuses and to secure, so far as can be done by 
law, the administration of the city business by men qualified 
through education, experience, or training. 

This end can, in the opinion of the commission, best be 
accomplished by making the heads of department subject to 
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investigation and approval as to qualifications by the civil 
service commission. 

It is not proposed to vest in this commission a power of 
confirmation over the mayor's appointments, but only to pro- 
vide a practical means of securing the appointment of quali- 
fied persons as department heads. Nor is it proposed to draw 
the heads of department from the civil service lists, to be 
selected by competitive examinations. This may in time 
prove practicable; but at present it is not to be expected 
that high grade professional men, such as the city ought to 
have at the head of some of the departments, could be foimd 
on any lists which the civil service commission could prepare 
upon the basis of competitive examinations. 

To place the heads of department completely imder the 
civil service system would, moreover, destroy the responsi- 
bility of the mayor, which is essential. 

The plan proposed by the commission will prevent the 
mayor from putting in politicians and other persons wholly 
without experience or other qualifications. It wiU otherwise 
leave him a free hand; much freer, in reality, than he 
has to-day. A well-meaning mayor will welcome this propo- 
sition as an intelligent assistance in the exercise of his most 
important duties. A mayor who wishes to use the business 
of the city solely for his own or his party's benefit will be 
unable to do so through the means which have hitherto been 
utilized. The administration of the city will be largely 
in the hands of trained experts, or persons with special 
knowledge of municipal problems, and not given over, as 
it too often has been, to incompetent partisans. 

It is not proposed to interfere with the mayor's power of 
removal. That power is essential to effective administration; 
but there will be little inducement to misuse it if the mayor 
can not fill vacancies with any political or personal friend 
he may select. The mayor should be obliged to assign in 
writing specific causes for removal ; and the official removed 
should have the right to have his reply recorded, if he so 
desu-es. 

The heads of department should be appointed for reason- 
ably long terms. The Commission suggests four y^ars. 
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A mayor can do his best work in the second two years of a 
four-year term, for the reason that it will necessarily take a 
large portion of two years to become so familiar with the 
machinery of the government as to be able to operate it to 
the best advantage. The commission therefore favors an 
extension of the mayor's term of office to four years. 

On the other hand disastrous results might follow from 
electing a mayor for a four-year term without provision for his 
removal in case he proves to be unsatisfactory or corrupt. To 
provide for the removal of the mayor by the governor 
does not seem wise in that it is likely to lead to political 
controversy and is a step away from the true self-govern- 
ment which should be given to Boston. The dangers of the 
''recall," in the form adopted elsewhere, are serious, in that it 
tends to keep up a continual agitation and ferment, invites 
blackmail, and if frequently resorted to would involve a 
large expense. 

The commission recommends a four year term with a 
limited power of recall at the end of two years. At the state 
election in the second year of his term the question should 
be submitted to the voters whether they wish a new election 
for mayor to be held at the city election in the following 
January. If a majority of the registered voters answer this 
question in the affirmative, such an election should be held, 
at which the mayor may himself be a candidate, if he so desires, 
without further nomination. If the question is answered in 
the negative, the mayor should continue to serve for the 
remainder of his four-year term. If a new election is held, it 
should be for a four-year term, with a similar power of recall 
in the second year of such term. 

By this system it is expected that the evils and expense 
of the usual method of recall will be avoided, that sufficient 
time will be allowed the voters to judge fairly whether the 
mayor is able and honest or the reverse, that the danger 
of an unrestricted four-year term in the case of a bad mayor 
will be obviated, and that the benefits of a long term in the 
case of a good mayor will be secured. 

The re-consolidation in 1908 of the departments into 
w^ioh -the s?;reet department was separated in 1906 has pro- 
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duced excellent results. Other consolidations have from 
time to time been recommended by the commission. Others 
yet may prove advantageous. The commission thinks that 
the best way to handle this subject by law is to vest in the 
mayor and city council- the power to make such consolidar 
tions of departments and to effect such transfers of duties, 
as may from time to time seem wise. 

The mode in which the members of the board of street 
commissioners are selected, by popular election, is an anomaly. 
It is inconsistent with the general theory of the city govern- 
ment, and no argument can be advanced in its favor which 
would not apply to all the other executive departments of the 
city. The members of this board, like the members of other 
boards, should be appointed by the mayor subject to the 
approval of the civil service commission as to qualifications. 

Non-residence should be no bar in any grade of the service 
above that of day laborer. The citizens are entitled to the 
widest choice in the selection of their municipal servants, 
and with the exception noted there should be no restriction 
of this sort upon the appointing power. 

A pension system, either permanent and of general appli- 
cation, or simply to meet the present emergency has been 
suggested. The question in its general aspects is being con- 
sidered by a state commission, and it would be premature to 
anticipate the conclusions of that body. 

A Permanent Finance Commission. — A permanent body 
with powers and duties similar to those of the present finance 
commission is a vital necessity. Without it the people 
have no impartial means of accurate information as to 
the manner in which the mayor, the city council, and the 
heads of department are conducting the business of the city. 
The ignorance of the voters upon these subjects has been a 
great hindrance to good government in this city. Adequate 
means of enlightenment through investigation and publicity 
cannot be secured through the efforts of volunteers; though 
these may be of great value. An official board of informa- 
tion, acting diligently, fairly, and continuously, is required. 
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The commission, .therefore, recommends the appointment of 
a board consisting of five members, with authority to draw 
against the city treasury a sum not exceeding $25,000 per 
annum for the expenses which it may incur in the perform- 
ance of its duties. 

These duties should be to investigate such departments, 
methods, and practices as may from time to time be thought 
to require investigation, to hold public hearings if necessary, 
and to report from time to time either to the city government 
or to the legislature. The commission should have the same 
powers with respect to the summoning of witnesses and the 
production of papers as were given to the finance commission 
by chapter 362 of the Acts of 1908. Experts should be 
retained to investigate the more complicated questions of 
administration. Several of these, such as the terms of public 
franchises and lighting contracts, the possibility of devising 
new sources of revenue, the operation of the ferries, the 
establishment of a proper system of assessments for street 
and sewer construction, and the reduction of the city debt, 
have been considered to a greater or less extent by the 
present commission; but it was found to be impossible to 
make a thorough investigation of them without slighting the 
work which the commission was specifically and primarily 
directed to do. 

The mode of appomting such a board presents a question 
of some difficulty. 

If appointed by the mayor its members will be the appointees 
and subject to the influence of the person whose administra- 
tion is to be examined. If elected by the people, its members 
will reflect the prevailing views of the voters at the time of 
the election, and will probably consist of partisans of the 
successful candidates at that election. Neither a board ap- 
pointed by the mayor, nor one elected by the voters, could 
be free from local political influences; yet absolute freedom 
from all such influences is necessary. 

Appointment by the governor is recommended as the 
most practicable and safest mode of selection. This is no 
violation of principle of local self-government, for the only 
function of the board will be to investigate, publish and advise. 
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It is, moreover, as already set forth, the clear duty of the state 
to ascertain how its capital city is being governed. 

The members of the proposed board will not be required to 
study past conditions to the extent found necessary by the 
present commission, or to devote so much of their time to 
their official duties. The salaries suggested by the commis- 
sion, $5,000 for the chairman, and $3,000 for the other mem- 
bers, are based on these assumptions. 

Miscellaneous Matters. — The commission recommends the 
substitution of serial bonds for the sinking-fund system. 

The heads of department should be subjected to the 
penalties of the criminal law if they exceed their appropria- 
tions without justifiable excuse, as is the case in the service 
of the United States. 

Members of the city council should be subject to a penalty 
for violating the provisions of the charter against interference 
with the executive work of the city. 

The law relating to the advertisement of contracts should 
be amended by changing the limit from $2,000 to $1,000, and 
by prohibiting the mayor from dispensing with advertise- 
ment except when furnished with a written statement of 
specific and sufficient reasons for doing so. 

The power of the city to acquire land by eminent domain 
should be enlarged, and the power of the departments to pay 
excessive prices arranged by private treaty should be cur- 
tailed. 

A municipal journal should be established and^made the 
medium for advertising contracts, tax sales and other matters, 
for which more effective publicity can be secured by an 
official paper than through the daily press. Under the 
present system it is impossible for contractors and material 
men to know what work is contemplated by the city with- 
out searching the advertising columns of every daily paper 
published in Boston, or keeping a close and objectionable 
watch on the department offices. The same statement 
applies to tax sales. Such a journal should also contain the 
official record, in condensed form, of the action of the city 
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council and school committee, the appointments of the 
mayor, and other deskable information. 

These matters are covered by the draft of charter amend- 
ments annexed hereto. 

The Nominating System. — The changes in the city charter 
thus far suggested consist of three main propositions, with a 
few recommendations incidental or collateral to them. 
These main changes are a city council consisting of a single 
small body, the members of which are to be elected at large 
for a term of three years ; a permanent finance commission ; 
and a provision to ensure the possession by the heads of 
department of the necessary qualifications. These reforms 
are considered by the commission to be essential to the 
cause of good government in this city; and there can be 
little doubt that if they had been inserted in the charter of 
1885, the subsequent history and present condition of the 
city government would have been very different from the 
facts and conditions disclosed in this report. 

A change in the mode of nomination to the elective 
offices of the city government is also a necessity. 

The questions affecting the proper administration of the 
city government are so far removed from political questions 
in the true sense, and particularly from the questions upon 
which the people divide in state and national elections, as 
to render it desirable to divorce municipal elections from 
party politics, state or national. It is only by abolishing 
entirely all party designations upon the official ballot that 
a full and free choice of candidates will be open to the voter. 

Though a truer party responsibility might be attained 
by returning to the old system of delegate conventions, this 
system had , become completely discredited by the gross 
abuses to which it had been subjected; and no plan has been 
suggested by which, if this system should be restored, the 
abuses could be avoided. 

For these and the reasons set forth in the earlier portions 
of this report the commission believes that the whole system 
of party nominations should be done away with. 
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Party nominations have recently been abolished in some 
of the smaller cities of this commonwealth. In these cases, 

• 

however, provision has been made for a primary elec- 
tion, so that the candidates at the final election may be 
reduced to the two who have the highest votes at the 
primary. The (Commission sees little to commend in 
this provision. It appears to be an unnecessary obstacle 
between the people and the final polls, unless it is 
desired to adopt the practice obtaining in some coun- 
tries of requiring the successful candidate at the election 
to receive a majority of the votes cast. The candi- 
dates would also have to face the difficulties and 
expense of a double election, one of the worst features of 
the present system of nominations. 

The commission recommends that there be but one elec- 
tion, and that the candidates be nominated by petitions 
signed by 5,000 voters. There may be some confusion at 
first; but this is a minor objection compared with the great 
advantage to be derived from abolishing party designations, 
eliminating the primary, securing better candidates and reduc- 
ing the task of the voter to a single visit to the polls. 

The commission has given the most careful consider- 
ation to the practicability of this proposition. Public 
opinion appears to favor the abolition of party distinc- 
tions in municipal elections; but doubts as to the 
practical operation of any particular substitute that may 
be suggested are, of course, natiu-al. These, so far as they 
have come to the attention of the commission, have been 
carefully considered. .Every departure from the simple plan 
of an election based on nomination papers that has been 
suggested seems to involve more complications than attach 
to this proposition. This plan has the great merit of simplicity ; 
and if the people of a great city cannot elect a suitable mayor 
for two or four years, and three efficient members of the city 
council every year, under a system as simple as this, it is 
difficult to se6 how good government can possibly be 
secured through popular suffrage. 
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The commission was ordered by the city government 
to examine into the expenditures of the city, and was 
specifically directed to consider whether existing methods 
of administration afiforded sufficient protection to the 
city treasury, and whether appropriations and loans for 
the several departments were larger than necessary. The 
legislature of 1908 ordered the commission to inquire into the 
management of the business of the city and to report its 
findings and recommendations to the general court as a basis 
for legislation afifecting the city. These directions, supple- 
mented by an appropriation for experts, counsel and other 
assistants, contemplated a detailed examination, if time per- 
mitted, into the expenditures and methods of every depart- 
ment and branch of the municipal service. The commission 
has, therefore, devoted its time and resources mainly to an 
investigation of these matters. It has sought to ascertain 
the precise conditions under which the city was being admin- 
istered, to present no findings or recommendations which 
were not based on ascertained facts, and to embrace in its 
inquiry so large a part of the city's business as to lay a sound 
foundation for thorough and practical reforms. The exami- 
nation has covered a long period of years, reaching in many 
instances as far back as 1885; but the commission necessarily 
studied more in detail the situation ih 1907, as it is only 
existing methods and practices which can be reformed. The 
past is of value only as it sheds light upon the present. 

It would be a mistake to assume that the conditions dis- 
closed in this report are merely the result of individual mis- 
conduct, and that because many particular instances of 
wrong-doing have been exposed, some of thQ persons impli- 
cated retired from municipal office, and others indicted 
for crime, the problem has been solved. The responsibility 
for these conditions is by no means confined to the individuals 
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who have profited by them. They are the natural product of 
the election system and of the state of moral laxity into 
which a large portion of the community appears to have 
fallen. 

Much of the waste, extravagance and inefficiency is due to 
the incompetency of the men who are put at the head of 
the important departments; but more of it, and all the 
largesses, graft, corruption aud fraud are due to a widespread 
toleration of the practice of using public money for 
private purposes. This state of mind is not confined to 
the politicians. Thousands throughout the city, of all 
classes and conditions, rich and poor, seem to see no harm 
in taking money from the city without giving in return 
a full equivalent. They look upon the city's money /o,„^v.^ 



as an inexhaustible pool pro vicled~*by~ nature into which/ ^ ^/ «^ 
everyone who can may dip. Like the re^ nvRvm of the civill 
law^ Tfc Is reg^,rded as the legitimate property of the first man 
who can get it. 

This is the most serious, but a perfectly logical result of the 
application of the spoils system to municipal administration. 

The first stage of the spoils system may appear innocent 
enough. While most persons would admit that the distri- 
bution of the offices as a reward for party service is not the 
best or ideal way of filling them, still if the thing stopped 
here it would be no worse than what is done in some 
branches of the federal service of this country, in which the 
system in its original form still lingers. It does not stop 
here, however, when applied to matters of mimicipal admin- 
istration. Sooner or later, imder one mayor or another, 
the other and grosser evils of the system arise wherever it 
is applied to the administration of large cities. The abuses 
disclosed in this report are found in a greater or less degree 
in every city in the land. They dominate the municipal life 
of the larger cities at the present time. 

There is a descending scale in the degradation into which 
a city falls when subjected to this system. The administrative 
offices are given out as a reward for party work; and 
the number and the salaries are increased beyond 
the requirements of the service. The subordinate 
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salaried employees are also appointed as a reward for 
political work; their number is increased far beyond the 
reasonable requirements of the business; and their compen- 
sation is established upon an exorbitant and purely political 
scale. The system spreads over the labor service of the city; 
men are hired to secure their support at the primaries or the 
next election utterly without regard to the amount of day 
labor reasonably required by the city; their compensation 
is fixed upon a political basis; discipline disappears; and 
they are kept upon the pay rolls when there is no work for 
them to do. Appropriations of public money are made for 
the benefit of individual politicians, contractors, material- 
men and others, Tn fetufn-fo?> political assistance. The last 
stage may be said to be reached wh^Tth^ sums thus diverted 
from the city treasury find their way intoVjhe pockets of the 
city officials. The political Rob Roy is av naimicipal hero; 
and money stolen from the public purse whjh one hand is 
scattered by the other among his followers witMP^t a thought 
on their part that they have no more right to it tH^^^ ^^' '^^^ 
ultimate results are a general demoralization of th\ municipal 
service, the work is done inefficiently and costS naU^^^^ 
more than it should, good officials are discouraged, the 
schools, the health, the streets, the charities of the S^Y *^^ 
insufficiently provided for, the taxes are high, and ap ^^^' 
mous debt is accumulated for future generations to dislp^^^Sp- 

Public officers who misuse their power and the [Public 
money for the purposes mdicated are, in reality, actiilS ^^* 
for the benefit of their party, the elevation of labor, olt *^^ 
improvement of conditions, but simply for their own pers^^^ 
advantage, pecuniary or political. The man who brib( 
with his own money is bad enough; but the man who buyi 
votes with other people's money is worse; for he commits a 
double crime. That is what the city officer does who gives 
public money to a contractor, in excess of what he knows to 
be the fair cost of the work, in return for political suppoi^- 

Legislation can accomplish something to rescue the comniu- 
nity from the condition of moral stagnation which tolerates 
these evils. It can make it easier for the public to leani 
what is actually done in the city government, and easier to 
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re;ii' elect good men to oflBlce. It can make it more diflScult for 

the city oflScial to rob the city treasury. These things can 
be done, and must be done, in order that the people may 
have a fair chance to secure an honest government. All fur- 
ther remedies rest with the people themselves. 

If the people knew the extent of the abuses which] have 
followed the development of the spoils system in this city, 
and were content, the situation would be hopeless, and 
no change in legal or administrative machinery would 
materially improve it. That the people have sat by inertly 
while so much money needed for good uses has been 
diverted to bad ones is a serious fact. The indifference 
of well-meaning citizens, the blindness of honest partisans, 
the cowardice and selfishness of those most favored by 
wealth or education, combine to create a doubt whether 
government by the people can succeed in cities. These 
are not, however, the same thing as conscious acquiescence. 
Few have understood the facts, and fewer still have realized 
the extent to which the spoils system had been carried until 
it dominated the elective offices and corrupted almost every 
executive department. 

There is great and excusable ignorance as to what is actually 
done at City Hall; for it is not difficult to mislead the con- 
stituencies by professions of lofty sentiments and. altruistic 
motives. The public has no way to detect the falsehood; 
and the more complicated the machinery of government, the 
easier the deception. Fortunately, the great majority of the 
people can have no interest in bad government, and there 
can be no doubt as to the result of a contest between candi- 
dates known to represent clearly and unequivocally the oppo- 
site sides of the issue of honest government. 

The legislative measures which the commission regards as 
essential to enable the people of Boston to redeem their gov- 
ernment may be summarized as follows : 

1. A simplified ballot, with as few names thereon as 
possible. 

2. The abolition of party nominations. 
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3. A city council consisting of a single small body elected 
at large. 

4. The concentration of executive power and responsi- 
bility in the mayor. 

5. The administration of the departments by trained 
experts, or persons with special qualifications for the oflGice. 

6. Full publicity secured through a permanent finance 
commission. 

These measures will enable a good mayor and city coimcil 
to give the citizens a really good administration, will encour- 
age indifferent men to keep a fairly straight course "by freeing 
them from the partisan fetters of the present system, and 
will deter bad men, if elected, from demoralizing the public 
service and using the public money for their own advantage. 

The task set before the commission was to devise a practi- 
cal working form of government for the city of Boston; not 
a charter for some other city; much less a charter good for all 
cities. It is under no illusion that the changes recommended 
will of and by themselves secure good government. No 
municipal charter can be a self-executing instrument of right- 
eousness. If the people want the kind of government they 
have had during the past few years, no charter revision will 
prevent it. If, as the commission believes, they desire good 
government, the plan suggested should enable them to obtain 
and keep it. 



APPENDIX. 



DRAFT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 

CHARTER. 



AN ACT 

To Amend the Charter of the City of Boston. 

Be it enacted, etc. : 

The Mayor. 

1 Section 1. The mayor of the city of Boston shall be 

2 elected at large to hold office for the term of four years 

3 from the first Monday in February following his election 

4 and until his successor is chosen and qualified except as 

5 hereinafter provided. 

1 Sect. 2. The secretary of the commonwealth (unless 

2 notified as hereinafter provided) shall cause to be printed 

3 at the end of the official ballot to be used in the city of 

4 Boston at the state election in the second year of the 

5 mayor's term the following question: Shall there be an 

6 election for mayor at the next municipal election? with 

7 the words, Yes and No at the right of the question and 

8 sufficient squares in which each voter may designate 

9 by a cross his answer to such question. If a majority of 

10 tjie qualified voters registered in said city for said state 

11 election shall vote in the affirmative on said question, 

12 there shall be an election for mayor in said city at the 

13 municipal election held in January next following said 

14 state election, and the same shall be conducted, and the 

15 result thereof declared in all respects as are other city 

16 elections for mayor, except that the board of election 

17 commissioners shall place on the official ballot for said 
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18 election without nomination the name of the person 

19 then holding the office of mayor (other than an acting 

20 mayor), miless in writing he shall request otherwise. 

21 The mayor then elected shall hold office for four years, 

22 subject to recall at the end of two years as provided in 

23 this section. If said question is not answered in the 

24 affirmative by the vote aforesaid no election for mayor 

25 shall be held and the mayor shall continue to hold 

26 office for his imexpired t^rm. If prior to October first 

27 in the said second year of his. term the mayor shall' file 

28 with the secretary of the commonwealth a written notice 

29 that he does not desire said question to appear upon 

30 the ballot at said state election it shall be omitted and 

31 his term of office shall expire on the first Monday of 

32 February following; and there shall be an election for 

33 mayor in said city at the municipal election held in 

34 January next following said state election, and at such 
' 35 municipal election the mayor's name shall not be placed 

36 on the official ballot unless he is nominated in the 

37 manner provided in section 15 of this act. 

1 Sect. 3. If a vacancy occurs in the office of mayor 

2 within two months prior to a regular municipal election 

3 other than an election for mayor, or within four months 

4 after any regular municipal election, the city coimcil 

5 shall forthwith order a special election for a mayor to 

6 serve for the unexpired term, subject if the vacancy occurs 

7 in the first or second year of the mayor's term to recall 

8 under the provisions of the preceding section. If such 

9 vacancy occurs at any other time there shall be an election 

10 for mayor at the municipal election held in January next 

11 following, for the term of four years, subject to recall as 

12 aforesaid. In the case of the decease, inability, absence 

13 or resignation of the mayor, and whenever there is a 

14 vacancy in the office from any cause, the president of 

15 the city council shall perform the duties of mayor. If 

16 he is also absent or imable from any cause to perform 
17- such duties they shall be performed by such member of 
18 the city council as that body may elect. The person 
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19 upon whom such duties shall devolve shall be called 

20 "acting mayor," and he shall possess the powers of mayor 

21 only in matters not admitting of delay, but shall have no, 

22 power to make permanent appointments. 

City Council. 

1 Sect. 4. There shall be elected at large in said city 

2 a city council consisting of nine members. At the first 

3 election imder this act there shall be elected nine members 

4 of said city council. The three candidates receiving the 

5 largest number of votes at said election shall hold office 

6 for three years, the three receiving the next largest number 

7 of votes shall hold office for two years, the three receiving 

8 the next largest number of votes shall hold office for 

9 one year. In case more than one person should receive 

10 the same number of votes for the third or sixth places 

11 respectively the person eldest in years shall be deemed 

12 elected to the longer term, and the persons next eldest 

13 in years shall be deemed elected for the shorter term. 

14 Thereafter at each annual municipal election there shall 

15 be chosen at large three members of the city council to 

16 hold office for a term of three years. All said teriris shall 

17 begin with the first Monday of February following the 

18 election. 

1 Sect. 5. Each member of the city council shall be paid 

2 an annual salary of $1,500; and no other sum shall be 

3 paid from the city treasury for or on account of any 

4 personal expenses directly or indirectly incun*ed by or in 

5 behalf of any member of said coimcil. 

1 Sect. 6. The city coimcil shall be the judge of the 

2 election and qualifications of its members; shall elect 

3 from its members by vote of a majority of all the members 

4 a president who when present shall preside at the meetings 

5 thereof; shall from time to time establish rules for its 

6 proceedings, and shall, when a vacancy occurs in the 

7 office of any member; elect by vote of a majority of aU 
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8 the members a registered voter of said city to fill the 

9 vacancy for the remainder of the municipal year. 

10 The vacancy for the balance of the unexpired term shall 

11 be filled at the next annual municipal election^ imless 

12 the vacancy occurs within two months prior to or four 

13 months after a regular municipal election, in which event 

14 the city council shall order a special election to fill the 

15 vacancy for the unexpired term. The member eldest 

16 in years shall preside until the president is chosen. 

1 Sect. 7. All elections by the city council under any 

2 provision of law shall be made by a viva voce vote, each 

3 member who is present answering to his name when it is 

4 called by the clerk or other proper officer, and stating 

5 the name of the person for whom he votes, or declining to 

6 vote as the case may be; and the clerk or other proper 

7 officer shall record every such vote. No such election 

8 shall be valid unless it is made as aforesaid. 

1 Sect. 8 Neither the city coimcil nor any member 

2 or conmiittee, officer or employee thereof, shall directly or 

3 indirectly, take part in or have a financial interest in the 

4 employment of labor, the making of contracts, the pur- 

5 chase of materials or supplies or real estate, the construc- 

6 tion, alteration or repair of any public works, buildings, 

7 or other property or the care, custody and management 

8 of the same or in the conduct of the executive or admin- 

9 istrative business of the city except as provided in 

10 section 13 of this act; nor in the expenditure of public 

11 money except such as may be necessary for the con- 

12 tingent and incidental expenses of the city council; nor 

13 in the appointment or removal of any municipal employee 

14 except as provided in the preceding section. Any per- 

15 son violating the provisions of this section shall be pun- 

16 ished by fine of not more than $1,000 or by imprisonment 

17 for not more than one year or both. The provisions of 

18 this section shall not affect the powers or duties of the city 

19 council, as the successor of the present board of aldermen 

20 relative to state or military aid and soldiers' relief. 
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Mayor and City Council. 

1 Sect. 9. .The terms of office of the mayor and the 

2 members of both branches of the present city council are 

3 hereby extended to 10 o'clock a. m. on the first Monday 

4 of February, 1910, and at that time the said city council 

5 and both branches thereof and the positions of city 

6 messenger, clerk of the common council, clerk of com- 

7 mittees, assistant clerk of committees and their sub- 

8 ordinates shall be abolished. The mayor and city 

9 council elected in accordance with the provisions of this 

10 act and their successors shall thereafter have all the 

11 powers and privileges conferred, and be subject to all 

12 the duties and obligations imposed, by existing laws upon 

13 the city council or the board of aldermen, acting in any 

14 capacity, except as herein otherwise provided. Wherever 

15 in this act the phrase "mayor and city coimcil" appears, 

16 it shall be understood as meaning the mayor and city 

17 council acting as provided in this and the three following 

18 sections. Subject to the approval of the mayor, the 

19 city coimcil may elect such assistants at such salaries 
2Q as it may determine and may remove them at pleasure. 

1 Sect. 10. The mayor from time to time may make 

2 such recommendations to the city coimcil in the form 

3 of an ordinance or loan bill filed with the city clerk as he 

4 may deem to be for the welfare of the city. The city 

5 council shall consider each ordinance or loan bill pre- 

6 sented by the mayor and shall either adopt or reject 

7 the same within sixty days from the date when it is 

8 filed as aforesaid. Nothing herein shall prevent the 

9 mayor from again presenting an ordinance or loan bill 

10 which has been rejected, nor shall it be construed as 

11 preventing the city council from originating an ordi- 

12 nance or loan bill nor from amending an ordinance or 

13 loan bill with the mayor's consent. All appropriations 

14 for the purchase of land and all loans for any purpose 

15 voted by the city council shall require a vote of two* 

16 thirds of the members of the city council. 
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1 Sect. 11. All appropriations in each year to be met 

2 from taxes, revenue or any sources other than loans shall 
.3 originate with the mayor, who shall submit to the city 

4 council the annual budget of the current expenses of the 

5 city and county. The city council may reduce or omit, 

6 but shall not increase any item in, nor the total of said 

7 budget, nor add any item thereto, nor originate a budget* 

8 It shall be the duty of city and county oflScials, when 

9 requested by the mayor to submit in such detail as he 

10 may require estimates of expenditures of the department 

11 or office imder their charge for the next fiscal year. 

1 Sect. 12. Every appropriation and every other act^ 

2 order, resolution and vote of the city council shall 

3 be presented to the mayor and shall be in force if he 

4 approves the same in writing within fifteen days after it 

5 shall have been presented to him, or if the same is not 

6 returned by him with his objections thereto in writing 

7 within said period of fifteen days. If within said period 

8 said appropriation or other act, order, resolution or vote 

9 is returned by the mayor to the city council with his 

10 objections thereto the same shall be void. If the same 

11 involves the expenditure of money, the mayor may 

12 approve some of the items in whole or in part, and dis- 

13 approve other of the items in whole or in part; and 

14 such items or parts of items as he approves shall be in 

15 force, and such items or parts of items as he disapproves 

16 shall be void. 

1 Sect. 13. No contract for lighting the public streets, 

2 parks or alleys, or for the collection, removal or disposal 

3 of refuse, extending over a period of more than one year 

4 from the date thereof shall be valid without the approval 

5 of the mayor and the city council. 

1 Sect. 14. The city council at any time may request 

2 specific information on any municipal matter from the 

3 mayor, and may request his presence to answer questions 

4 relating thereto at a meeting to be held not earlier than 
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5 one week from the date of the request, in which case the 

6 mayor shall personally, or through a head of a department 

7 or a member of a board attend such meeting and publicly 

8 answer all questions that may be asked relating to the 

9 subject matter of said request. The person so attending 

10 shall not be obliged to answer questions relating to any 

11 other matter, ,but may do so if he sees fit. The mayor 

12 at any time may attend and address the city council in 

13 person or through the head of a department, or a member 

14 of a board upon such subject as he may desire. 

Nominations and Elections. 

1 Sect. 15. No primary election or caucus for munic- 

2 ipal offices shall be held hereafter in the city of Boston, 

3 and all laws relating to primary elections and caucuses 

4 for such offices in said city are hereby repealed. 

1 Sect. 16. Any male qualified registered voter in said 

2 city may be nominated for any municipal elective office 

3 in said city, and his name as such candidate shall be 

4 prmted on the official ballot to be used at the municipal 

5 election, provided, that at or before five o'clock p. m,, of 

6 the twenty-fifth day prior to such election nomination 

7 papers prepared and issued by the election commissioners, 

8 signed in person by at least 5,000 registered voters in 

9 said city qualified to vote for such candidate at said 

10 election, shall be filed with said election commissioners, 

11 and the signatures on the same to the number required 

12 to make a nomination are subsequently certified by the 

13 election commissioners as hereinafter provided. Said 

14 nomination papers shall be in substantially the following 

15 form: 

commonwealth of Massachusetts 
city of boston 
nomination paper. 

The undersigned, registered voters of the City of Boston qualified to 
vote for a candidate for the office named below, in accordance with law, 
make the following nomination of candidates to be voted for at the elec- 
tion to be held in the City of Boston on January 19 . 
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NAME OF CANDIDATE 

(Give first or middle name in 
fuU.) 



OFFICE FOR WHICH 
NOMINATED. 



RESIDENCE. 
Street and number, if any. 



SIGNATURES AND RESIDENCES OF NOMINATORS. 

We certify that we have not subscribed to more nominations of candi- 
dates for this office than there are persons to be elected thereto. In case 
of the death, withdrawal or incapacity of any of the above nominees, 
after written acceptance filed with the board of election commissioners, 
we authorize (names of a conmiittee of not less than five persons) or a 
majority thereof as our representatives to fill the vacancy in the manner 
prescribed by law. 



SIGNATURES OF NOM- 
INATORS. 
To be made in person. 



RESIDENCE. 
LMAY 1. 



WARD. 



PREa 



PRESENT 
RESIDENCE. 



ACXJEPTANCE OF NOMINATION. 

We accept the above nominations. 

(Signature of Nominees.) 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Suffolk, ss. Boston, 19 . 

Then personally appeared who, I am satisfied, is one of 

the signers of the within nomination paper, and made oath that the state- 
ments therein contained are true to the best of his knowledge and belief 
and that his post-office address is 

Before me. 

Justice of the Peace, 

1 Sect. 17. If a candidate nominated as aforesaid dies 

2 before the day of election, or withdraws his name from 

3 nomination, or is found to be ineligible, the vacancy may 

4 be filled by a committee of not less than five persons, or a 

5 majority thereof, if such committee be named, and so 

6 authorized in the nomination papers. Nomination papers 

7 shall not include candidates for more than one office except 
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S that not exceeding three or nine, as the case may be, can- 
9 didates for city council may be included in one nomination 

10 paper, and not exceeding two candidates for school com- 

11 mittee may be included in one nomination paper. Every 

12 voter may sign as many nomination papers for each 

13 office to be filled as there are persons to be elected thereto 

14 and no more. Nomination papers in each year shall be 

15 issued by the board of election commissioners on and after 

16 but not before the day next following the state election. 

1 Sect. 18. Women who are qualified to vote for a mem- 

2 ber of the school committee may be nominated as and 

3 sign nomination papers for candidates for that office in 

4 the manner and under the same provisions of law as men. 

1 Sect. 19. The names of candidates appearing on nomi- 

2 nation papers shall upon filing be a matter of puUic 

3 record; but the nomination papers shall not be open to 

4 public inspection until after certification. After such 

5 nommation papers have been ffled, the election commis- 

6 sioners shall certify thereon the number of signatures 

7 which are the na^es of registered voters in the city 

8 qualified to sign the* same. They need not certify a 

9 greater number of names than are required to make a 

10 nomination, with one-fifth of such number added thereto. 

11 All such papers found not to contain a number of names 

12 so certified equivalent to the number required to make a 

13 nomination shall be invalid. The election commissioners 

14 shall complete such certification on or before 5 o'clock 

15 p. m. on the sixteenth day preceding the city election. 

16 Such certification shall not preclude any voter from filing 

17 objections as to the validity of the nomination. All 

18 withdrawals and objections to such nominations shall be 

19 filed with the election commissioners on or before 5 o'clock 

20 p. m. on the fourteenth day preceding the city election. 

21 All substitutions to fill vacancies caused by withdrawal or 

22 ineligibility shall be filed with the election commissioners 

23 on or before 5 o'clock p. m. on the twelfth day preceding 

24 the city election. 
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1 Sect. 20. The name of each person who is nominated 

2 in compliance with law, together with his residence and 

3 the title and tenn of the oflSce for which he is a candidate 

4 shall be printed on the official ballots at the municipal 

5 election, and the names of no other candidates shall be 

6 printed thereon. The names of candidates for the same 

7 office shall be printed upon the official ballot in the order 

8 in which they may be drawn by the board of election 

9 commissioners, whose duty it shall be to make such draw- 

10 ing and to give each candidate an opportunity to be 

11 present thereat personally or by one representative. 

1 Sect. 21. No ballot used at any aimual or special 

2 municipal election shall have printed thereon any party 

3 or political designation or. mark, and there shall not be 

4 appended to the name of any candidate any such party 

5 or political designation or mark, or an3^hing showing how 

6 he was nominated or indicating his views or opinions. 

1 Sect. 22. On ballots to be used at annual or special 

2 municipal elections blank spaces shall be left at the end of 

3 each list of candidates for the difiFerent offices, equal to the 

4 number to be elected thereto, hi which the voter may 

5 insert the name of any person not printed on the ballot 

6 for whom he desires to vote for such office. 

1 Sect. 23. At all municipal elections the person receiv- 

2 ing the highest niunber of votes for an office shall be 

3 deemed and declared elected to such office; and if two or 

4 more persons are to be elected to the same office, the sev- 

5 eral persons, to the number- to be chosen to such office, 

6 receiving the highest number of votes shall be deemed and 

7 declared to be elected; but persons receiving the SBxne 

8 number of votes shall not be deemed to be elected if 

9 thereby a greater number would be elected than are to be 
10 chosen. 

1 Sect. 24. All laws not inconsistent with the pro- 

2 visions of this act, governing nomination papers and 
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3 nominations for and elections of municipal officers in the 

4 city of Boston, shall so far as they may be applicable gov- 

5 ern the nomination papers, nominations and elections 

6 provided for in this act. The board of election commis- 

7 sioners, subject to the same penalties, shall have the same 

8 powers and duties, where not inconsistent with the provi- 

9 sions of this act, in relation to nomination papers, 
10 preparing and printing ballots, preparing for and con- 
ir ducting elections and counting, tabulating and deter- 

12 mining the votes cast under the provisions of this act, 

13 as they have now in relation to municipal elections in 

14 said city. 

1 Sect. 25. The provisions of this act shall apply to any. 

2 special municipal election held after the year 1909, in 

3 the city of Boston, except that nomination papers for 

4 offices to be filled at such elections shall be issued by the 

5 election commissioners on and after the day following 

6 the calling of said special election. Every special munic- 

7 ipal election shall be held on a Tuesday not less than 

8 sixty days nor more than ninety days after the date of 

9 the order calling such special election. 

1 Sect. 26. The first municipal election under this act 

2 shall take place on the Tuesday after the second Monday 

3 in January in the year 1910, and thereafter the regular 

4 municipal elections in each year in said city shall be held 

5 on the Tuesday after the second Monday in January. 

1 Sect. 27. The municipal and fiscal year in said city 

2 shall coincide, and shall begin on the first Monday in Feb- 

3 ruary, and shall continue until the first Monday of the 

4 February next following. 

City Clerk. 

1 Sect. 28. The present city clerk shall hold office for 
'2 the term for which he has been elected, and thereafter 

3 until his successor is chosen and qualified. In February 

4 of the year 1911, and of every third year thereafter, a 
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5 city clerk shall be elected by a majority of the membenF 

6 of the city council, to hold office for the term of three 

7 years from the day of his election, and imtil his successor 

8 has been duly chosen and qualified, unless sooner removed 

9 by due process of law. The city clerk shall act as clerk 
10 of the city council established by this act. 

Executive Departments. 

1 Sect. 29. Except as otherwise provided in this act, the 

2 organization, powers and duties of the executive depart- 

3 ments of the city shall remain as constituted at the time 

4 this section takes efiFect, but the mayor and city council 

5 at any time may reorganize, consolidate or abolish 

6 departments in whole or in part, transfer the duties of 

7 one department to another in whole or in part, and estab- 

8 lish new departments, but shall not increase the present 

9 number of departments, and may increase, reduce, estab- 

10 lish or abolish salaries of heads of departments, or mem- 

11 bers of boards. Nothing in this act shall authorize the 

12 abolition of or taking away any of the powers or duties 

13 as established by law of the building department, board 

14 of appeal, children's institutions department, election 

15 department, fire department, Franklin foundation, hos- 

16 pital department, library department, overseers of the 

17 poor, schoolhouse department, school committee, or any 

18 department in charge of an official or officials appointed 

19 by the governor. 

1 Sect. 30. All heads of departments and members of 

2 municipal boards, including the board of street commis- 

3 sioners as their present terms of office expire [but exclud- 

4 ing the school committee and those officials by law 

5 appointed by the governor] shall be appointed by the 

6 mayor without confirmation by the city council. They 

7 shall be recognized experts in such work as may devolve 

8 upon the incumbents of said offices, or persons specially 

9 fitted by education, training and experience to perform 

10 the same, and (except the election commissioners, who 

11 shall remain subject to the provisions of existing laws)- 
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12 shall be appointed without regard to party affliation or 

13 to residence at the time of appointment. 

1 Sect. 31. In making such appointments the mayor 

2 shall sign a certificate in the following form: 

Cbrtificatb op Appointment. 

I appoint (Name of Appointee) to the position of (Name of Office) and 

I certify that in my opinion he is a recognized expert in the work which 
will devolve upon him (or a person specially fitted by education, training 
and experience to perform the duties of said office), and that I make the 
appointment solely in the city's interest. 

Mayor, 

3 The certificate shall be filed with the city clerk, who 

4 shall thereupon forward a certified copy to the civil service 

5 commission. The commission shall immediately make a 

6 careful inquiry into the qualifications of the nominee 

7 under such rules as they may establish, with the consent 

8 of the governor and council, and if they conclude that he 

9 is a competent person with the requisite qualifications, 
10 shall file with the city clerk a certificate signed by at least 

II a majority of the commission that they have made a care- 

12 ful inquiry into the qualifications of the appointee, and 

13 that in their opinion he is qualified by education, training 

14 and experience for said office, and that they approve the 

15 appointment. Upon the filing of this certificate the 

16 appointment shall become operative. If the commission 

17 does not within thirty days from the receipt of such notice 

18 file such certificate with the city clerk the appointment 

19 shall be void. 

1 Sect. 32. The civil service commission is authorized 

2 to incur in carrying out the foregoing provisions such 

3 reasonable expense as may be approved by the governor 

4 and council; the same to be paid by the commonwealth, 

5 which upon demand shall be reimbursed by the city of 

6 Boston. 

1 Sect. 33. In case of a vacancy in any office to which 

2 the provisions of the three preceding sections apply, the 
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3 mayor shall designate some other hea4 of a department 

4 or member of a board to discharge the duties of the office 

5 temporarily. 

1 Sect. 34. Members of boards shall be appointed for 

2 the terms established by law or by ordinance. Heads of 

3 departments shall be appointed for terms of four years 

4 beginning with May 1 of the year in which they are 

5 appointed and shall continue thereafter to hold office 

6 during the pleasure of the mayor. 

1 Sect. 35. The mayor may remove any head of a 

2 department or member of a board (other than the elec- 

3 tion commissioners who shall remain subject to the 

4 provisions of existing laws) by filing a written statement 

5 with the city clerk setting forth in detail the specific 

6 reasons for such removal, a copy of which shall be deliv- 

7 ered or mailed to the person thus removed, who may 

8 make a reply in writing, which, if he desires, may be 

9 filed with the city clerk; but such reply shall not afifect 

10 the action taken unless the mayor so determines. The 

11 provisions of this section shall not apply to any official by 

1 2 law appointed by the governor. 

1 Sect. 36. The positions of assistants and secretary 

2 authorized by section 20 of chapter 449 of the Acts of 

3 1895 are hereby abolished, and the said section is hereby 

4 repealed. 

Finance Commission. 

1 Sect. 37. Within thirty days after the passage of 

2 this act the governor with the advice and consent of the 

3 council shall appoint a finance commission to consist of 

4 five persons inhabitants of and qualified voters in the 

5 city of Boston who shall have been such for at least three 

6 years prior to the date of their appointment, one for tiie 

7 term of five years, one for four years, one for three years, 

8 one for two years, and one for one year, in each case from 

9 May 1, 1909, and thereafter as the terms of office expire 
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10 io each year one member for .a term pf five yeg-rs fropi 
XI May 1 of tjie year i^ y^hich h^ is appointed. Vacancies in 
12 the comniission sjiall be iBlled for tja,e uuQxpir^d term by 
1.3 the governor ^yith the adyjjCe and concept of the council. 

14 The members of said c.opan^ission may he reinpyed by tjb^ 

15 governor with the advice and consent of the council for 

16 such cause as he shall deem sufficient and state in the 

17 order of removal. The .chajifmai)L shall be designated by 

18 ike governor. His anni^al salary shall be $5,000, ai^d ithat 

19 of each of the ^ther paejnbers $3,000, wWch shall be p^d 

20 in ;nonthly izistsJJments by t]b.e c^ty .of Post^on. 

1 3WT. 38. It' sfe^l be the 4uty of th^ finance (^ofx^poj^- 

2 sipn from jtime to tli^e to inyestig£|.;te my .^d ^1 matters 

3 relating to appropr^at^oijS; Ipai?^, ^xpe^ditu^es, ^^c^punjts, 

4 a^ ^lethods of admlnis;bra;tion .affectji^ tl^e city of 

5 Boston or the county of Suffolk, pr ^ny dep^ment 

6 thereof, that may appear to the commission to require 

7 investigation, and to report thereon from time to time 

8 to the mayor, the city council, the governor, or the 

9 general court- 

1 Sect. 3-9. Whenever ^y pay roll, bill, pr .otjjiier ,<jja^im 

2 against the city is presented to the mayor, city auditor, 

3 or the city treasurer, he shall if the same seems to hjim 

4 of doubtful validity, excessive in amount^ or otherwise 

5 contrary to the city's interest, refer it to the finance 

6 commission, which shall immediately investigate the facts 

7 and report thereon; and pending said report payment 

8 shall be withheld. 

1 Sect. 40. The said commission is .authorized to 

2 employ such experts, counsel and other assistants, and to 

3 incur such other expenses as it may deem necessary, and 

4 the same shall be paid by said city upon requisition by the 

5 commission, not exceeding in the aggregate in any year 

6 the sum of $25,000, or such additional sums as may be 

7 appropriated for the purpose by the mayor and city 

8 council. A sum suflBcient to cover the salaries of the 
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9 members of the commission and the further sum of at 

10 least $25,000 to meet the expenses as aforesaid shall be 

11 appropriated each year by said city. The commission 

12 shall have the same right to incur expenses in anticipation 

13 of its appropriation as if it were a regular department of 

14 said city. 

1 Sect. 41. For the purpose of enabling the said com- 

2 mission to perform the duties and carry out the objects 

3 herein contemplated, ^.nd to enable the mayor, the city 

4 council, the governor or the general court to receive 

5 the reports and findmgs of said commission as a basis 

6 for such laws, ordinances, or administrative orders as 

7 may be deemed meet, the commission shall have all the 

8 powers and duties enumerated in chapter 562 of the Acts 

9 of 1908 and therein conferred upon the commission 
10 referred to in said act. 

Miscellaneous Provisions. 

1 Sect. 42. All loans issued by the city after the passage 

2 of this act shall be made payable in annual installments 

3 in the manner authorized by section 13, chapter 27, of 

4 the Revised Laws as amended by section 1 of chapter 341 

5 of the Acts of 1908. No sinking fund shall be established 

6 for said loan. All bonds shall be offered for sale in such 

7 a manner that the effect of the premiums, if any, shall be 

8 to reduce the total amount of bonds issued. 

1 Sect. 43. No official of said city, except in case of 

2 extreme emergency involving the health or safety of the 

3 people or -their property shall expend intentionally in 

4 any fiscal year any sum in excess of the appropriations 

5 duly made in accordance with law, nor involve the city 

6 in any contract for the future payment of money in excess 

7 of such appropriation. Any official who shall violate 

8 the provisions of this section shall be punished by 

9 imprisonment for not more than one year, or by a fine of 

10 not more than $1,000, or both. 
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[_ 1 Sect. 44. Every officer or board in charge of a depart- 

2 ment in said city, when authorized to erect a new build- 

3 ing or to make structural changes in an existing building 

4 shall make contracts therefor, not exceeding five, each 

5 contract to be subject to the approval of the mayor; and 

6 when about .to do any work or to make any purchase, 

7 the estimated cost of which alone, or m conjunction with 

8 other similar work or purchase which might be included 

9 in the same contract, amounts to or exceeds one 

10 thousand dollars, shall, unless the mayor give written 

11 authority to do otherwise, invite proposals therefor by 

12 advertisements in the City Record, such advertisements to 

13 state the time and place for opening the proposals in 

14 answer to 'said advertisements, and reserving in such 

15 invitations the right to the officer or board to reject any 

16 or all proposals. No authority to dispense, with adver- 

17 Jbising shall be given by the mayor imless the said officer 

18 or board furnishes him with a signed statement giving in 

19 detail the reasons for not inviting bids by advertise- 

20 ment. 

1 Sect. 45. There shall be published by the city at 

2 least once a week under the direction of the Mayor a 

3 paper to be known as the *'City Record." All adver- 

4 tising with reference to contracts or the sale of bonds; 

5 all notices of sale of property for non-payment of taxes; a • 

6 list of all contracts of $1,000 or more, as awarded, 

7 with the names of bidders, and the amount of the bids; 

8 the records of the votes passed by the city council and 

9 the school committee; appointments by the mayor; and 

10 changes in the number and compensation of employees 

11 in each department shall be published in said paper. 

12 The terms on which said paper shall be distributed or 

13 sold shall be fixed by the mayor and city coimcil. The 

14 proceedings of the city council and school committee 

15 shall be reported and recorded in the manner in which 

16 the proceedings of the school committee are now recorded, 

17 and the same, together with all communications from the 

18 mayor, shall be published in the City Record. 
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1 Sect. 46, The jurisdiction now exercised by the board 

2 of aldermen over all matters relating to the names of 

3 streets, coasting permits, permits for the storage' of gaso- 

4 lene, oil, etc., permits for constructing or using sidewalks, 

5 coaJ holes, vaults, conduits, bay windows, marquises, 

6 poles, signs, lamps, clocks, and other projections in, 

7 under or over the public ways; permits for moving build- 

8 ings, posts, guy ropes and other temporary encumbrances 

9 in the public ways; the location of telephone, telegraph, 

10 electric light, and street railway pdes for the support 

11 of wires strung by persons or corporations who have 

12 been or may be given rights to occupy the streets on 

13 which liiese poles are placed; tiie location of gas, naphtha, 

14 and electric light posts for illuminating the public 

15 streets; the permitting or removal of trees in the public 

16 streets, is h^^by vested in the board of street com- 

17 missioners subject to the approval in writing of the 

18 mayor; and the mayor and city coundl shall have author- - 

19 ity by ordinance to fix tiie terms by way of cash payment, 

20 rent or otherwise, upon which permits or licenses for the 

21 foregoing purposes shall be issued. 

1 Sect. 47. Any department, in the name of the city 

2 with the approval of the mayor, may take in fee any 

3 land within the limits of the city, not already appropriated 

4 to public use, for any municipal purpose, or for the enlarge- 

5 ment of a lot of land taken or used for such purpose. 

6 The proceedings for such taking and for the payment of 

7 damages shall be in substantial accordance with the pro- 

8 visions of law relating to the taking of land by eminent 

9 domain by the park department of said city. Whenever 

10 the price proposed to be paid for a lot of land for any 

11 mimicipal purpose is more than 25 per cent, higher than 

12 its average assessed valuation durmg the pi^evious three 

13 years, said land shall not be taJsen by purchase but shaJl 

14 be taken by right of eminent domain in accordance with 

15 law. No land shall be taken imtil an appropriation by 

16 loan or otherwise for the same shall have been made by 

17 the mayor and city council by a two-thirds vote of all 
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18 its members; or in case of land for school purposes by 

19 the school committee and schoolhouse department in 

20 accordance with law; nor shall a price be paid in excess of 

21 the appropriation. 

1 Sect. 48. AH acts and parts of acts so far as incon- 

2 sistent with this act are hereby repealed; and all ordi- 

3 nances and parts of ordinances so far as inconsistent 

4 with this act are hereby annulled. All acts and parts 

5 of acts affecting the city of Boston not inconsistent with 

6 the provisions of this act are continued in force. 

1 Sect. 49. The provisions of this act relating to nomi- 

2 nations and elections shall take effect October 1, 1909; 

3 the provisions relating to the finance commission shall 

4 take effect immediately upon the passage of this act, 

5 and all other provisions shall take effect on the first 

6 Monday of February, 1910. 



DISSENTING REPORT OF JOHN F. KENNEDY 
FROM THE REPORT OF THE MAJORITY OF 
THE -BOSTON FINANCE COMMISSION TO THE 
GENERAL COURT BY VIRTUE OF CHAPTER 
562 OF THE ACTS OF THE YEAR 1908. 



Boston, January 29, 1909. 

Gentlemen of the General Court of MassachiiseUs: 

I desire to agree, as far as possible, with the other members 
of the finance commission ; unanimous action is greatly to be 
desired, and I recognize the importance of this m its final 
report and recommendations. But after giving the matter 
full consideration I cannot join in the majority report with- 
out expressing my dissent on some points and explaining my 
individual views on others. I must stand for my own honest 
opinions even if these are not wholly in agreement with the 
views of my colleagues; and in doing so * I am not in any 
degree influenced by the views or interests of any ex-mayor or 
of any candidate for mayor, on or ofif of the commission. 

The finance commission is not made up of mdividuals 
selected for their supposed personal qualifications, but of 
members chosen by bodies representing various important 
interests in the city. The commercial interests have three 
members, banking, real estate and labor have one each, and 
the seventh meniber is supposed to represent the interests of 
the different sections of the city in respect to local improve- 
ments, etc. It is an encouraging thing that the representatives 
of these various interests, conflicting as they are in some 
measure, should have been able to work so well together thus 
far. But as I owe my place on the commission to the Central 
Labor Union of Boston I cannot fairly be expected in this 
final report to take any position directly inconsistent with the 
recognized principles and policies of organized labor, with 
which I am also personally in hearty sympathy. 
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While it seems to have been the fixed purpose and policy 
of my colleagues to direct the great powers of the commission 
chiefly to the discrediting of the administration of Ex-Mayor 
Fitzgerald, I must in this final report, as a mere matter of 
justice, have something to say on the other side from the labor 
standpoint, which I am placed here to represent. The major- 
ity, unfairly as I think, chooses to ignore the fact that this 
whole investigation, the character of the commission, and 
the liberal appropriation of $50,000 which made its success 
possible, was due to the initiative of former Mayor Fitzgerald. 
I feel it my duty here to place on record at least my own 
appreciation of the fact that organized labor owes its repre- 
sentation on this commission — ^the most striking recognition 
which it has ever received officially in Boston — to his action. 
The right of labor to participate with capital in the investi- 
gation of questions vital to the government of this city must, 
as a. result of this action, henceforth be conceded. Let any 
facts disclosed by this commission have all the weight to 
which they are entitled; but I am not willing to join in paint- 
ing everything black about a single administration and in 
suppressing everythmg good that can be found m connection 
with it, nor ignoring the glaring defects and abuses that have 
existed under all others. 

So far as any criticisms of the administration of Ex-Mayor 
Fitzgerald from the standpoint of expenditures are based upon 
the direct emplojrment of labor by the city, or upon efforts to 
compel contractors to pay fair wages to their men, I must 
record my emphatic dissent. I urged such policies upon him 
as a member of various committees representing organized 
labor; I certainly still sustain him in adopting them, and com- 
mend him for doing so. I am not in favor of extravagance or 
waste, and so far as any kind of corruption has obtained a 
foothold in our city government, honest labor, which is the 
first to suffer from it, demands that it be eradicated; but so 
far as large expenditures are necessarily due to the direct 
employment of labor by the city, or to giving municipal work 
only to fair contractors who work their men under trade union 
conditions, I am certainly in favor of such expenditures, 
believing them to be sound economically and beneficial to 
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the whole community. But of course all who are employed 
by the city should give it an equivalent in faithful and effi- 
cient service; and I believe that under an improved and 
non-political administration they will do so. 

For the above reasons I cannot join in any recommenda- 
tions which look to the substitution of the contract system 
for the direct employment of labor, nor in any commendation 
of any economy achieved by the present administration at 
City Hall in so far as this is due either to the neglect of impor- 
tant work, such as keeping the streets clean and in repair, to 
the discharge of old and faithful employees of the city, or to 
forcing contractors into cut-throat competition to see which 
can go the furthest in reducing Wages below prevailing rates 
and forcing objectionable conditions on their men. I do not 
believe in the new policy of making a show of saving money 
by allowing our streets to remam full of snow, slush and mud, 
because contractors cannot get men enough at $1.25 a day 
to make them fit for traffic, nor of introducing the padrone 
system in connection with the collection of garbage. 

In the opinion of organized labor, which I represent on this 
commission, public work, whether done by direct employ- 
ment or through contractors, should be used to improve, not 
to degrade, the wages and conditions of labor; the Conunon- 
wealth by limiting the hours of labor on all public work to 
eight hours a day, which act was passed while Mr. Fitzgerald 
was in office, has recognized the economic justice and expedi- 
ency of this position. I must dissent from any attempt to 
break down this policy in the city of Boston, particularly 
as it is not proposed, if this be practicable and legal, to restrict 
in any way the evils of free coriipetition between contractors ; 
experience shows that any seeming economy so gained is 
taken directly out of the pockets of the labor employed, 
while the struggle to maintain wages is made more difficult 
throughout the whole field of employment. 

The commission has recently made a report upon the 
Municipal Printing Plant showing up the striking difference 
between extravagant and efficient administration and recom- 
mending its continuance. Why should not other branches 
of work which have been carried on by the city very much 
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longer than printing has be given an equal chance to 
show what can be done under improved metljods and systems, 
instead of being tumai over to contractors ? 

All of the members of the commission are agreed that 
political conditicttis and influences have been -one of the chief 
factors in bringing about the evils which have been exposed 
by our investigation; in my opinion, we have all, inchading 
the active politicians themselves, been the victims of a bad 
system. Organized labor certainly has no inta-est in pro- 
longing these conditions and I am glad to join with the other 
members of the commission in recommending the. aboUtion 
of party names, and consequently of party primaries, in our 
municipal elections. With the removaJ of the nMional 
p2«ty organizations the varioiis interests in the city will 
have a better chance of obtaining proper representation in 
the city government, and labor, the greatest of these interests 
and possessing by far the largest voting power, can well take 
care of itself imder the new system proposed. The economic 
and social issues which will come to the front will certainly 
be of more vital importance to our citizens than the party 
issues which tend to obscure them under present conditions. 

I believe that the proviaon for a confirmation of the mayor^s 
appointments by the civil service commission is objectionaWe 
because it divides a most important responsibility between 
city and state officials, and invades an essential power of 
local self-government, also because it imposes upon this 
commission a duty wholly foreign to its proper functions, 
and inconsistent with maintaining its non-partisan character. 
It is not proposed that the civil service commission hold 
examinations and prepare ehgible lists from which heads 
of departments must be chosen, as subordinate employees 
are, but that it exercise a purely discretionary power of 
confirmation or rejection, not hampered by any examina- 
tion whatever. If such a check should be exercised upon 
appointments made by the mayor it should be left in the 
hands of city ojfficials elected by the people not placed in 
the hands of any state board. It seems to me that the 
other members of the commission show a great lack of confi- 
dence in the working of the reform charter which they propose 
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when they are unwilling either to give to the mayor the 
unrestricted pow^r of appointing heads of departments, or to 
vest the power of confirmation in the reformed board of 
aldermen, of nine members elected for three-year terms. If 
neither the executive or the legislative officials elected mider 
the new charter, upon non-partisan nominations, can be 
trusted to exercise the important duty of selecting proper 
heads of departments, and if it is necessary to assume in 
advance that the mayor will try to make bad appointments 
if not prevented by some' authority, the question arises 
whether it is worth while to attempt such elaborate and 
radical reforms, for so imsatisfactory a result. One impor- 
tant end which the report of this commission aims at is to 
increase the power and responsibility of the mayor; it there- 
fore seems to me quite illogical to hamper his power and 
divide his responsibility in this manner. 

If the mayor is to be given so long a term as four years, the 
provision for his recall, through a new election in the middle 
of the term, should be made more practicable and effective 
than it would be in the form proposed. The requirement 
that a new election can only be ordered by the affirmative 
vote of a majority of all the registered voters seems to me 
to give altogether too much advantage to the occupant of 
the mayor's office, and to make it almost impossible to displace 
him, even though public sentiment were so pronounced against 
him that he would have but little chance of re-election. This 
provision seems to me a delusive one, offering the people the 
privilege of recall only under conditions which make it prac- 
tically impossible to exercise it. I believe that three-fifths 
of the total vote cast at a state election if equal to say 35 per 
cent, of the total number of registered voters should be suffi- 
cient to require a new election of mayor in the middle of the 
four-year term. 

If such fundamental changes as the lengthening of the 
mayor's term to four years, the lengthening of aldermanic 
terms to three years, the replacing of two branches of the 
city council with one, the reduction in the number of legis- 
lative representatives of the people at city hall from 88, 
as at present, to 9 as proposed, the appointment of the street 
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commissioners by the mayor, instead of their election by the 
people, are desirable, they should at least be passed by the 
legislature subject to a referendum to the people of Boston. 
In order that they may be fully discussed and understood 
before adoption, I give my assent to them only subject to 
this condition. If all the legislative powers of the city are 
to be lodged in the hands of a single body of nine members, I 
believe that greater safeguards are needed than are provided 
in the bill as reported. If a mayor can during his four years 
term secure at any time the election of five or six aldermen 
subservient to his purpose, he will possess a more unrestricted, 
and therefore possibly dangerous, power than any mayor of the 
city has possessed in the past. While willing to join with 
my colleagues on the commission in presenting the above 
features, if made subject to the referendum, I regard the single 
chamber of only nine members as an experiment; however, 
I have unbounded confidence in the ability of the people to 
determine for themselves after a full and free discussion what 
they desire on these .important problems and I will rest con- 
tent on their judgment. 

I regret that the commission does not include in its report | 
any proposals for restricting either the total amount or the/ 
purposes of expenditures in connection with our municipal 
elections. The removal of the expense to the candidate of 
a warmly contested primary election is a step in the right 
direction, but this will do but little good if the money thus 
saved is merely added to the fund available for the municipal 
election. A labor candidate, or any other candidate, not 
possessed of means or having the ability to secure considerable 
campaign contributions, is under a great and an unjust disad- 
vantage, as compared with a rich or an unscrupulous candi- 
date, as long as unrestricted expenditures are permitted, even 
if the source of contributions and the objects of expenditure 
are supposed to be made public after election. The obligations, 
express or implied, which the candidate incurs in accepting 
large campaign contributions, generally given with selfish, 
even if not corrupt, motives, constitute one of the greatest 
obstacles in the way of good municipal government, and I 
believe that any radical reform must deal with this situation. 
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In place of the primary^ aud out of the savlQg made by dis- 
pensing with it, the proper campaign circulars of candidates 
should be sent to the voters at the public expense and all other 
expenses should be closely restricted. There is consideral^ 
danger that otherwise the wealth or financial becking of a 
candidate for mayor may play too great a part in makipg 
him available for a nomination by petition and in securing 
his election. little good will be accomplished in doing away 
with political influences in connection with our city govern- 
ment if the power of wealth is to be substituted for iimn. 

In conclusion, I believe that the work of the comnaission 
and its final report should not have ignored so ^eomj^^t^y 
many of the important questions which tl^ ^mmssion was 
particularly instructed to inquire into in the order of the 
city council by which it was constituted. A refierence to the 
eleven subjects embodied in this order will make the force of 
this criticism apparent, and I will only refer in pajrticular to 
the subjects numbered 2, 6, 7, 9 and 11, relating re^)ectively 
pj^^ outside and inside the debt ^ limits fecial assess- 
lents^, mfitropoiitaiirexpenditur^s,. the taxation of corporar 
Bons, and the limit of indebtedness; these subjects have been 
(reated by the commission either not at all or very inade- 
quately, and in my opinion should have been and could have 
been properly covered. 

To the student of civic affairs a mere mention of these 
subjects is sujEficient to indicate their paramount importance, 
and to warrant him in beUeving that the most vital matters 
involving millions of dollars have been passed over and the 
greatest consideration given to matters of trifling importance 
in comparison. Until some body of citizens takes up seriously 
the conditions of these matters, Boston must still* stagger 
under a debt, the growth of which in the last year of false 
economies has nevertheless been startling. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John F. Kennedy. 
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21 Certain contract methods, including dealings with the 

Brighton Coal Company and the Eastern Clay Goods 
Company; the Linehan-Halhon contracts; certain 
contracts for the Common walks; dealings with the 
Atlas Construction Company; and the Deer Island 
wall contract 77 

22 Deer Island wall contract 99 

24 Methods of purchasing coal 100 

29 The city debt and the loan order of July 26, 1907 102 

■' ■ 

* Where no volume is specified folios refer to Volume I. 
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1907. Page 

Dec. 6 Certain contracts for North River flagging 121 

13 Contracts entered into in the closing days of the adminis- 

tration 123 

17 Recent increases of salaries in the Bridge department . . . 124 

20 Market leases 128 

21 Proposed temporary loan 128 

21 Increase of salaries at or about election time, and heads 

of departments who exceed their appropriations 129 

27 Report on the Insane Hospital department 133 

1908. 

Jan. 21 Report on the Health department 138 

23 Sewerage works and loans 150 

23 List of recommendations thus far made by the Commis- 
sion 155 

23 Report on the Fire department 163 

31 Consolidation of the Street, Street Cleaning and Water- 
ing, Bridge, Sanitary, Lamp and Water departments, 183 

Feb. 4 Superintendent of Long Island 184 

5 Incandescent electric lighting 185 

5 Annual department reports 188 

15 House BiU, No. 984, requiring certificate of the Civil Ser- 

vice Commission for pay rolls 192 

21 Contract for coal between the Pauper Institutions depart- 
ment and the Maryland Coal Company 193 

24 • Expenditures of the Finance Commission to February 15, 

1908 196 

25 Proposed loan of S300,000 for sewerage works 198 

25 Certain bids for coal for the Penal Institutions depart- 
ment 199 

25 Proposed commission to draft a new city charter 200 

27 Methods of purchasing coal 202 

27 Legislation reconmiended by the Commission 204 

29 Consolidation of certain departments and reductions in 

salaries of heads of departments, deputies and assistants, 207 
March 2 Stone-crushing business carried on by the Street depart- 
ment V 211 

4 Proposed extension of the Civil Service rules to certain 

heads of departments 216 

4 Methods of purchasing cement 217 

4 Methods of purchasing coal 217 

9 Methods of purchasing oil, drain pipe and paving blocks, 223 

12 Marginal conduits in the Charles River Basin 230 

14 Superintendent of Long Island 231 

16 The auxiliary fire-alarm service in the public schools ... . 233 
16 Legislation recommended by the Commission 236 

16 Further appropriations for the Finance Commission 238 

17 Communication to the Legislative Committee on Metro- 

politan Affairs relating to the powers of the Commission 

over witnesses _ 239 

17 Disposition of unlicensed dogs 242 
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1908. Page 

Mar. 19 Sewerage works and loans 247 

28 Cleaning catch-basins 250 

April 2 Efficiency of day labor employed by the city 263 

9 New sources of revenue 272 

15 Special holidays for city employees , 275 

17 Collusion between bidders for city work upon boilers, 

bridges and buildings ' , 277 

17 Bids for the reconstruction of the Boylston-street bridge, 290 

17 Statistics department 291 

28 House Bill, No. 37, providing for the creation of 

a department of Finance 293 

May 12 House Bill, No. 376, increasing the salary of the Sheriff 

of SuffolkCounty 294 

14 House Bill, No. 1546, relating to contracts by the city 

of Boston 295 

15 Communication to the Water Commissioner relating to 

the reports of the Finance Commission and its experts 

on the Water Department 296 

18 Bids for coal submitted under the' specifications pro- 

posed by the Commission 299 

19 Communication to Superintendent of Streets relating to 

the reports of the Finance Commission and its experts 

on the Street department 302 

29 Methods of acquiring land for the Schoolhouse depart- 

ment 306 

29 Sale of stone-crushing plants 309 

June 9 Market leases 311 

July 8 Money received from the state on account of payments 

for armories 328 

9 Number and salaries of heads of departments and 

executive officers 330 

10 Methods of paying city bills and employees 335 

li Salaries of employees in the clerical service 337 

13 Report on the Treasury department 343 

14 Report on the City Clerk department 346 

14 Location of railroad tracks on Northern-avenue bridge, 351 

16 Report on the Cemetery department 357 

23 Purchase of certain land in 1901 from the Super- 
intendent of Cemeteries 361 

Aug. 4 Report on the Schoolhouse department 365 

12 Proposed one-year contract for gas and naphtha street 

lamps 381 

27 Street Ughting 382 

27 Land purchases: dealings with H. W. Hubbard 384 

29 Report on county expenditures 389 

Sept. 1 Report on the Registry of Probate 406 

3 Report on the Registry of Deeds 410 

5 Report on the Clerk of Superior Court 414 

15 Economies in the Registry of Deeds .*.... 423 

Nov. 5 Report on the Auditing department 425 
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1908. Page 

Nov. 6 Relations with Chelsea, Revere and Winthrop 431 

7 Report on the Aissessing department 435 

10 Legislation of 1908 449 

14 Contract methods, additional report. 451 

16 The Codman-street land deal 484 

17 Report on the Music department 488 

22 Rate of wages of mi!bsicians 491 

27 Report on the Supply department 492 

28 Hyde Park avenue act 508 

30 Report on the Public Buildings department 509 

30 Extension of time for the Finance Commission 519 

Dec. 9 Alleged purchase of law books for President of the 

Common Council 520 

10 Test run of the Chestnut Hill stone crusher Vol, II., 3 

14 The Municipal Printing Plant Vol. II., 7 

1909. 

Jan. 2 The system of publishing city documents and the neces- 
sity of estabHshing a new Statistics department. . .Vol. II., 18 
4 History of the city waterworks and the management of 

the Water department Vol. II., 26 

6 The Health department, accompanied by the report of 

the special committee Vol. II., 53 

23 A new city hall Vol. II., 105 

25 . Land takings along the Washington-street tunnel.. . Vol. II., 123 
27 Report accompanying Mr. Goodnough's report on 

the Sanitary division of the Street department.. .Vol. II., 125 

29 Report to the General Court Vol. IL, 175 

30 Minority report of John F. Kennedy Vol. II., 278-284 

30 Report on the Sinking-Fund system Vol. IL, 160 

30 Report on the city debt Vol. IL, 166 

30 Final report Vol. IL, 174 

APPENDICES TO VOL. I. 

A. — Regulations of the Commission for the conduct of its public hearings. 
B. — Tables referred to in the report of October 26, 1907, on the Collecting 

department. 
C. — Rulings of the Commission at the public hearings of March 26 and 

27, 1908. 
D.— Chapter 562 of the Acts of 1908. 
E. — List of reports submitted to the Commission by Metcalf & Eddy^ 

civil engineers. 
F. — List of reports submitted to the Commission by Samuel Whinery, 

civil engineer. 
G. — Order of the City Council approved December 5, 1908, and opinion 
of the Corporation Counsel. 
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B. — Arranged by Departments. 

[See, also, Part C] 
Assessing department: Page 

reduction of salaries. 208, 330 

report on 435 

Auditing department 54 

report on 425 

annual reports Vol. II., 168 

Bath department : 

loan order of July 26, 1907 107 

contracts Vol. Tl., 221 

Building department: 

consolidation 210j 236 

Oemetery department: 

report on 357 

purchase of land for Evergreen and Mt. Hope; loan order of 

July 26, 1907 31, 110, 357 

reduction of salaries 208, 330, 361 

purchase of land in 1901 361; Vol. II., 207 

"Children's Institutions department: 

bids for coal under new specifications 299 

■City Clerk department: 

report on 346 

number and salaries of employees 346 

<Dity Messenger department: 

reduction of salaries 208 

Clerk of Committees department: 

abolition 208, 330 

■Collecting department: 

report on 54 

tables Appendix B 

reduction of salaries 330 

Common Council: 

abolition of office of clerk 208, 33Q 

purchase of books 520 

Consumptives' Hospital department: 

loan order of July 26, 1907 112 

Fire department: 

loan order of July 26, 1907. 112 

report on 163 

auxiliary fire-alarm service T 233 

Health department: 

report on , 138 

report accompanying report of special committee Vol. II., 53 

Insane Hospital department: 

loan order of July 26, 1907 114 

report on , 133 

law of 1908 450 
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Lamp department: Page 

consolidation with Street department 183, 209 

proposed one-year contract 381 

methods of street lighting 382 

Market department: 

renewal of leases 128, 31 1 

report of committee of experts 313 

Music department: 

report on 488 

wages of musicians 491 

contracts Vol. II., 221 

Park department: 

land purchases 29 

loan order of July 26, 1907 116 

Pauper Institutions department: 

superintendent of Long Island 184, 231 

coal contract with the Maryland Coal and Coke Company 193 

Penal Institutions department: 

methods of investigation 64 

Deer Island wall contract 66, 76, 90, 99 

bids for coal 199 

bids for coal under new specifications 299 

Printing department: 

report on Vol. II., 7 

Pubhc Buildings department : 

report on •. 509 

history of Vol. II., 207 

Public Grounds department: 

loan order of July 26, 1907 117 

consolidation with Park department 209, 330 

Registry department: 

report on Vol. II., 20 

School Committee department: 

methods of payment of employees 50 

Schoolhouse department: 

Mechanic Arts High School 26, 41, 67 

" " " report of committee of experts 67 

auxihary fire-alarm service 233 

collusive bids for boiler work 277 

methods of purchasing land 306 

report on 365 

loans for Vol. II., 168 

Sinking Fund department 10 

Soldiers' Relief department: 

reduction of salaries 209, 330 

Statistics department: 

abohtion of 291 

report on Vol. II., 18 

Street department: 

consohdation , 183; Vol. II., 193. 
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Bridge (department or) division: Page 

' recent increases in salary 124 

consolidation 183 

Boylston-street bridge 290 

Mt. Washington-avenue bridge, loan order of July 26, 1907, 111 

Northern-avenue bridge * 351 

Paving (department or) division: 

loan order of July 26, 1907 118 

annual reports 190 

stone crushers 211, 309; Vol. II., 3 

letter to Superintendent in re reports by Finance Com- 
mission and its experts. 299 

asphalt contracts Vol. II., 207, 219 

Paving (department or) division: 

contracts 462-479 

Codman-street land deal 484 

Sanitary (department or) division: 

annual reports 190 

report on Vol. II., 125 

Sewer (department or) division: 

sewerage works and loans 150, 198, 247 

annual reports 189 

cleaning catch-basins 250 

contracts 474 

laborers 264-267 

the Fenway job Vol. II., 206-207 

Street Cleaning and Watering (department or) division: 

annual reports 190 

Sinking Fund department: 

report on Vol. II., 160 

Supply department 451-462, 474 

report on 492 

methods in Vol. I., 222-226 

Street Laying-Out department: 

loan order of July 26, 1907 118 

Sifff oik County: 

expenses, generally 389 

Probate Office 406 

Registry of Deeds 410, 423 

Clerk Superior-Court 414 

relations with Chelsea, Revere and Winthrop 431 

Transit Commission: 

marginal conduits 230 

Washington-street takings Vol; II., 123 

Treasury department 54 

reduction of salaries 209, 330, 343 

report on 343 

Water department: 

loans for extension of mains 24, 27; Vol. II., 33 

annual reports 189 
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Water depax'tment: Page 

reduction of salaries 209, 330 

letter to Superintendent in re reports by Finance Commis- 
sion and its experts 296 

contracts 474; Vol. II., 220 

laborers #. 265-267 

report on department, loans, etc Vol. II., 26 

sinking fund Vol. IT., 163 

Weights and Measures department: 

ordinance increasing number of deputy sealers 23, 39 

report on 33 

reduction of salaries 209, 330 

Wire department: 

consolidation 210, 236, 330 



C. — Arranged by Subjects. 

Accounts, auditing, bookkeeping, etc. {see Annual reports, Cost 

accounts) 34 

Ambulance station for Carney Hospital 516 

Annual reports 188, 292, 517; Vol. II., 18, 43-44, 168 

Appropriations, annual: 

power of mayor to reduce items 10, 205, 449 

for 1908-09 62, 131, 146 

for 1909-10 205 

Armories, money from the state 328 

Asphalt contracts Vol. II., 207, 219 

Assignment of wages by city employees 44, 429 

Atlas Construction Co., contracts with (see Deer Island wall 

contract) 90 

Auxiliary fire-alarm service 233 

Battis, Geo. H., connection with Fourth of July prizes 479-480 

Vol. II., 222 

Books, alleged purchase of for the Common Council 520 

Boylston-street bridge Ill, 290 

Brighton Coal Co., dealings with 79 

Catch-basins; methods and cost of cleaning 151, 250 

Cement; methods of purchase 217 

Charles River Basin, marginal conduits : *, . . 230 

Charter of 1822 Vol. II., 182-184 

Charter of 1854 Vol. II., 185 

Charter of 1885 Vol. II., 186-188, 241-242 

Charter changes since 1885 Vol. II., 189-190 

Charter, mode of Enactment Vol. II., 191-192 

Charter, changes recommended Vol. II., 243^253 

Charter, draft of amendments Vol. II., 259*-277 

Charter revision 200; VoL II., 231-258 

City Council, evils of present system Vol. II., 196^198 

City Council, changes recommended Vol. II., 236, 243*246 

City Hall, report of special committee on new city hall Vol. II., 105 
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Civil Service Commission: Page 

repeal of Stat. 1904, ch. 314 205 

certification of pay rolls 192, 450 

extension of system to: 

employees in Collecting department 61, 205 

employees in Treasury department 205 

employees in Weights and Measures department 39, 205 

heads of departments 216, 236, 342 

county employees 400 

Registry of Probate 409 

Registry of Deeds 413 

Superior Court, clerk's office 422 

evasion of rules Vol. II., 9 

defects of system Vol. II., 204-205 

Clerical service, number and salaries 337, 343, Vol. II., 201 

Coal, methods of purchase 100, 193, 199, 202, 299, 451-462, 481, 496, 

Vol. II., 224-225 

Collusive bidding on city work 277-289; Vol. II., 208-210 

Commonwealth, transfers to, recommended: 

Insane Hospital 133, 205, 450 

Constitutional amendment of 1821 Vol. II., 179 

Comptroller {see Finance Department). 

Consolidations of departments 183, 207, 210, 236, 49Q, 509, 518 

Contract methods 77-98, 121, 123, 151, 153, 193, 202, 205, 215, 221 

229, 254-258, 277, 371, 451-483, 496, 499^504. 512, 518 
Vol. II., 38-39, 42, 205-207, 215-227, 251 
Contracts in which members of the city government are inter- 
ested 97, 204, 295, 446; Vol. II., 215-216 

Contracts, collusive bids for 277-289 

Cost accounts 188, 213 

defects of present system 252, 256 

Cost accounts : 

recommendations 257, 270 

County expenditures: 

proposed increase in salary of sheriff 294 

report on county expenses 389 

Registry of Probate 406 

Registry of Deeds 410, 423 

Clerk Superior Court '. 414 

relations with Chelsea, Revere and Winthrop 431 

veto power of mayor over appropriations 205, 449 

Crushing stone: 

cost of by city , 211, 309 

sale of plants 309 

contracts for: 

with Thos. F. Welch 462, 465-469; Vol. II., 218 

with D. F. O'Connell 463, 469-473; Vol. II., 219 

with Jas. A. Mahan 464, 473 

test run of Chesnut Hill crusher Vol. II., 3-6 

Curley, Thomas F. and James M., connection with the D. F. O'Con- 

nell and James A. Mahan contracts 469-473 
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Page 
Debt limit: see Loans 9, IQ 

Debt statistics 25, 102-107, 119-120; VoL II., 170-173, 228-230 

Deer Island wall contract 66, 76, 90, 99 

Deficit for fiscal year 1907-08 129, 131 

Docks, state 53 

Documents, city Vol. II., 18 

Doherty, Daniel, contracts with 459-461 

Dogs, disposal of unlicensed 242 

Drain pipe, methods of purchase 226 

Eastern Clay Goods Co., dealings with 80 

Elective Commission, plan of government Vol. II., 234-236 

Electric lighting, incandescent 185 

Employees, salaried: 

excessive number 56, 207, 393, 411; Vol. IL, 8, 38, 201, 214 

excessive salaries 207, 393; Vol. II., 214 

reductions recommended in number of salaries : 

Assessing department 440-448 

Auditing department 425-430 

City Clerk department 346 

Collecting department 60 

Health department 138 

PubUc Buildings department 510, 518 

Registry of Probate 409 

Registry of Deeds 412-413 

Superior Court, clerk's office 419, 421 

■Treasury department ' 34S 

Weights and Measures department 209, 331 

Employees, day labor (see Laborers). 

English, W. H 184, 231 

Errata 5 

Expenditures, current, increase in Vol. II., 228 

Fenway sewer contracts and work Vol. II., 206-207 

Finance department, creation of a 236, 29S 

Finance Commission, The: 

orders of the City Council relating to 9, 11, App. G. 

acts of the legislature relating to 12, 239, 450, App. D. 

appointment and organization 13-22 

appropriations and expenditures 196, 238 

public hearings, conduct of some, privileges of witnesses, 

powers of the Commission 9, 12, 75, 239, 450, App. A. 

App. C, App. D. 

use of testimony 49 

extension of time ... * 519 

Finance Commission, a permanent one Vol. II., 249-251 

Fitzgerald, Henry S., connection with city contracts. ; 465-469 

Foreign cities Vol. II., 232-233 

Fourth of July prizes, purchases of 479-480 

Franchises *. 

Northern-avenue bridge '. . . 351 

Greater Boston Vol. II., 234 
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Page 
Greenhood, David H., connection with the Codman-street land 

deal 486-487 

Hallion, W. J. contracts with 81-90 

Harvey, William E., contract with 500 

Hatfield and Hilles, contracts with 454-459 

Heads of departments and executive officers : 

present number Vol. II., 193 

exceeding their appropriations 129, 205 

reductions recommended in number or salary: 

aty Collector 61, 331 

Principal Assessors 208, 331, 445 

Superintendent of Cemeteries 208, 330, 361 

City Messenger 208, 330 

Clerk of Committees 208, 330 

Clerk of Common Council 208, 330 

Commissioner of Wires 10, 331 

Superintendent of Lamps 209 

Superintendent of Pubhc Grounds 209, 330 

Commissioner of Soldiers' Rehef 209 

City Treasurer 209, 331 

Assistant Health Commissioners 145, 161 

Assistant Water Commissioners 209, 331 

Sealer of Weights and Measures 209, 331 

Soldiers' relief 331 

Schoolhouse Commission , . 378 

Music Department Trustees 488, 490 

evils of present system * Vol. II., 199-200 

changes recommended Vol. II., 213, 245-248 

History of the town government Vol. II., 177-181 

History of the city government Vol. II., 182-192 

Holidays for city employees 275 

Hubbard, H. W 384 

Hyde Park avenue, act. 508 

Ice, methods of purchase 499 

Increases in salaries and wages at election time 129, 206 

Laborers, day: 

inefficiency 211, 252, 266; Vol. II., 5, 38, 150, 201 

special holidays 275 

excessive number 207; Vol. II., 37, 42, 150, 201-204, 208, 217 

wages paid 124, 129, 207; Vol. II., 150 

lack of discipline 152, 265; Vol. II., 11, 202, 215-217 

superannuated 263; Vol. II., 150 

faulty planning of work done by day labor 253, 268 

loss to the city in work done by day labor 151, 211-215, 253, 266, 

267; Vol. II., 5, 38, 149-151, 201-204, 206-207, 218 
Land, methods of purchase.... 29, 32, 119, 306, 373, 376, 384-388, 484 

Codman street ' 484; Vol. II., 219 

Mount Hope Cemetery 361; Vol. II., 207-208 

Savin Hill 373 

Washington-street subway takings Vol. II., 123 
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Laundry work ; 50C^ 

Legislation recommended 192, 204, 216, 236, 239, 295 

opposed 200, 293, 294, 508 

passed in 1908 44» 

Linehan, F. J., contracts with 81-96 

Loans: 

for extension of mains 24, 27; Vol. II., 28^30, 33-35, 47, 52, 168 

for cemeteries • 31, 357 

order of July 26, 1907 29, 102 

temporary 128 

for sewerage works 150, 198, 247, Vol. II., 168 

for rapid transit Vol. II., 168 

length of loans 9, 107, 119 

opinions of heads of departments 105, 119 

outside debt limit {see Debt statistics) 198, 247; Vol. II., 166-168 

serial form Vol. II., 164-165, 251 

for Hyde Park avenue 508 

power of mayor to reduce items 205, 449 

for schools Vol. II., 168 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, charges by 47 

Long Island, Superintendent of 184, 231 

Lumber, methods of purchase 499 

Mahan, James A., contract with 464, 473 

Maher Bros., contracts with 121, 474 

Market leases 128, 311 ' 

report of committee of experts 313 

Mayor, veto power over county appropriations 205, 449 

power to reduce items in appropriations and loan bills 205, 449 

MetropoUtan debt, city's share 103, 119-120; Vol. II., 168 

length of term Vol. il., 248 

McCullough, Leo F. : 

connection with the Suffolk Contracting Company contracts, 

47&--479; Vol. II., 220-221 

connection with alleged purchase of books 520; Vol. II., 222 

McGonagle, Philip J., relations with Thos. F. Welch 465, 4©9 

Mechanic Arts High School 26, 41, e7 

Metropohtan debt, city's share 103, 119-120; Vol. II., 168 

Metropolitan Park board, cost of concerts 488-490 

contract and purchase methods 212 

sinking funds! Vol. II., 163 

MetropoUtan Water and Sewerage board: 

contract and purchase methods.. 78, 218, 224, 226,. 26-7, 481, 482 
Metropolitan Waterworks : 

history Vol. II., 26-28 

operation Vol. II., 36, 44-46 

waste and metering Vol. II., 39-41 

assessments * Vol. II., 30-31, 46-47 

sinking funds Vol. II., 163 

Mt. Washington-avenue bridge Ill 

Municipal buildings 46 
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Page 

Municipal journal, establishment of Vol. II., 24-25, 251 

Niver Coal Company, contracts with 453, 454 

Nominating system Vol. II., 194-196, 211-212, 252-253 

Northern-avenue bridge franchise 351 

North River flagging, methods of purchase. . . . 121, 474, 500; Vol. II., 224 

Oil, methods of purchase 223, 495-498; Vol. II., 223 

Organization of the city government Vol. II., 193 

Paving blocks, methods of purchase 227, 494; Vol. II., 223 

Payment of city employees and bills 50, 335 

Penal institutions : 

investigation of 64 

Deer Island boundary waU contract 66, 76, 90, 99 

Political influences: 

in general 272 

in particular departments : 

Gty Clerk 347 

Health 139-141; Vol. II., 67 

Weights and Measures 38, 39 

Sewer 150 

Collecting 55, 58, 59 

Public Buildings 515 

Public Grounds 81, 85 

Street 82 

Sewer \ . . 153 

Schoolhouse 81, 373, 374 

Penal Institutions 90 

Fire 164, 172-175 

Supply 80, 493 

County offices generally 397-398 

Registry of Deeds 423 

Clerk of Superior Court 419 

Printing Vol. II., 8, 11, 17 

Water Vol. II., 36-39 

on the letting of contracts, 77-79, 123, 153, 254, 277, 465-474, 476-479 

on the purchase of supplies 79, 80, 121, 175, 220, 277, 499 

on the number and salaries of the salaried employees, 124, 129, 207 

on the number of day labbrers 207, 211, 263 

Poll taxes: 

assessment 437-448 

collection 54-62, 442-447 

Public hearings by the Finance Commission 9, 12, 75- 

(And see under Finance Commission. ) 
Revenue, new sources of. . .11, 272, 311, 400, 413, 434; Vol. II., 42-43, 48 
Salaries: 

of the heads of departments 208, 330 

in the clerical service generally 337 

{See, also J under Employees.) 

Sewers, construction and loans 11, 198, 247; Vol. II. 168 

State Commission, government by. ... , Vol. II., 236-238 

Street lighting 381, 382 
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Page 

SufiFrage, proposed changes in Vol. II., 238-240 

Suffolk Contracting Company, contracts with 476-479 

Supplies, methods of purchase (see cement, coal, drain pipe, ice. 
North River flagging, lumber, oil, paving blocks). 

Taxation, methods of Vol. II., 174 

Transit Commission: 

contract and purchase methods 78, 212, 218, 226, 481-482 

takings of land along Washington-street tunnel Vol. II., 123 

loans for rapid transit purposes Vol. II., 168 

right of appeal Vol. II., 124 

Wardrooms * 515 

Welch, Thos. F., contracts with 462, 465-469 

White, Wilham, dealings with 371, 512-513 

Woods, Wilham H., connection with the Brighton Coal Company.. 79 

connection with the Eastern Clay Goods Company. 80 
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LIST OF REPORTS SUBMITTED TO THE FINANCE 
COMMISSION BY METCALF & EDDY, CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

No. Date. Subject. 

1. Sept. 17, 1907. Annual Reports of the Water and Street Depart- 

ments. 

2. Oct. 11, 1907. List of Contractors, Sewer Department. 

3. Nov. 15, 1907. Contract Work done in 1906 and 1907 by the 

Water Department. 

4. Miscellaneous Reports 

A. Aug. 26, 1907. Ages and terms of Service of Labor Force in Water 

Department. 
Sept. 3, 1907. Supplementary report on the above. 

B. Various reports on coal. 

5. Dec. 21, 1907. Efficiency of the Day Labor Force of the Sewer 

Department — Rental of Machinery. 

6. Dec. 28, 1907. Cost of Pipe Laying in the Water Department. 

7. Dec. 23, 1907. Cost of Holidays and Sick Leave of Day Labor 

Force in the Wat^ Department. 

8. Dec. 21, 1907. Efficiency of the Day Labor Force of the Sewer 

Department; Work of the Brick Masons. 
, 9. Dec. 23, 1907. Efficiency of Labor as Affected by the Age of 

Employees in the Sewer and Water Departments. 

10. Dec. 24, 1907. Efficiency of the Day Labor Force of the Sewer 

Department; Organization. 

11. Dec. 27, 1907. Introductory Report, Sewer Department. 

12. Dec. 24, 1907. Efficiency of the Day Labor Force of the Sewer 

Department — Winter Work. 

13. Jan. 6, 1908. Certain Contracts for Cleaning Catch-basins in the 

South Boston District. 

14. Jan. 6, 1908. Cost of Hydrant Maintenance in Winter in the 

Water Department. 

15. Jan. 7, 1908. Comparison of Costs of Work — in neighboring 

cities — Water Department. 

16. Jan. 8, 1908. The Annual Department Reports. 

17. Jan. 29, 1908. Sewer Legislation. 

18. Jan. 29, 1908. The Separate System of Sewerage. 

19. Feb. 29, 1908. Inspection and Cleaning of Catch-basins by the 

Sewer Department. (With Map.) 

20. Mar. 3, 1908. Annual Report of the Sewer Department. 

21. Mar. 7, 1908. Sewer Cleaning. 

22. Mar. 11,1908. The Metropolitan Sewerage Districts now Tributary 

to the Main Drainage Works of the City of 
Boston. (With Map.) 

23. Mar. 14, 1908. Annual Report of the Sewer Department. 

24. Mar. 17, 1908. The Boston Marginal Conduit. 

25. Mar. 17, 1908. Report to Water Commissioner upon Suggestions 

for the Annual Report of the Water Department. 

26. ' April 10, 1908. Sewer Oeaning. 
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No. Date. Subject. 

27. April 10, 1908. Summary of Expenditures for Separate System 

of Drainage, 1903 to 1907, inclusive. 

28. April 28, 1908. Organization of the Boston Water Department. 

29. May 13, 1908. Work Done in the Machine Shop of the Boston 

Water Department. 

30. May 9, 1908. Organization of the Sewer Division of the Boston 

Street Department with Suggestions for its 
Improvement. 
30a. May 29, 1908. Adequacy of the Water Supply to the South 

Boston District for Fire Protection. 

31. June 16, 1908. Loss to the City of Boston Resulting from the 

Operation of the Water Department in the 
years 1906 and 1907. 

32. July 2, 1908. Report upon Water Commissioner Hannan's pro- 

posed Reorganization of the Boston Water 
Department. 

33. .July 3, 1908. Comparative Organization of Forces and Labor 

Costs on Maintenance of Certain Works Operated 
by the Boston waterworks in 1897 and the 
Metropolitan waterworks in 1898. 

34. July 7, 1908. Probable Cost of Certain Sewer Work Pending in 

1908 if done by Contract instead of by Sewer 
Department Labor as Proposed. 

35. July 9, 1908. Number of Men in the Boston Water Department" 

each Year, 1885 to 1908, inclusive. 

36. July 25, 1908. Methods of Making Ordinary Extensions to W^ater- 

works in Other Cities. 

37. July 28, 1908. Service Pipe Connections — Boston Water Depart- 

ment. 

38. July 28, 1908. Annual Report of the Supply Department. 

39. July 28, 1908. Sewer Contracts, 1905, 1906 and 1907. Part I. 

40. July 12, 1908. Sewer Contracts, 1905, 1906 and 1907. Part II. 

41. Aug. 6, 1908. Cost of Catch-basin Construction for the Fiscal 

Year 1906-07. 

42. Aug. 8, 1908. Day Labor vs. Contract Sewer Construction, with 

Comparative Cost of Building Sewers by Day 
Labor and by Contract in various New England 
Cities. 

43. Aug. 31, 1908. Number of Employees and Amount of Pay Roll 

During the Weeks Ending October 3, 1907, and 
August 6, 1908, in the Paving Division of the 
Street Department. 

44. Sept. 9, 1908. Probable Annual Loss to the City in the Years 1906 

and 1907, Resulting from the Existing Method 
of Doing Work in the Boston Sewer Department. 

45. Sept. 9, 1908. Comparison of the Number of Employees in the 

Boston Water Department on September 30, 
1907, and August 3, 1908. 



